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A Year of Great Advance 


in Outboard Design and Value 


@ Synchro-Control 

® Sight Gas Gauge 

@ Portage-Steering Handle 
@ Taper-Tube suis" 


Again Johnson does the impossible! The 1933 

line of SEA-HORSE motors sets a standard of 

value that challenges all Industry. Name a 

single power device in your home, in your 

office, in your factory, that is so beauti- 

fully engineered, so precisely built, that gives 

so many years of service —and costs so little as a SEA-HORSE! 


Send for Free Handy Chart 


Get the facts. See what Johnson has done to make their line 
of motors for 1933 the greatest they have ever built. Study 
the new developments that add a hundredfold to the joy of 
outboard motoring. The 1933 Handy Chart of specifications 


gives complete descriptions. A copy is yours for the asking. 


Don’t say you can’t afford a new SEA-HORSE. See your dealer 
now. See what arrangements he will make —and own your 
motor at the first sign of Spring. 


Series 65—Prices F. O. B. Waukegan 


SEA-HORSE J-65, World's lightest outboard . $ 72.75 
SEA-HORSE OA-65, Johnson’; famous light twin . 96.50 
SEA-HORSE A-65, Light alternate firing twin 124.50 
SEA-HORSE K- 65, Powerful alternate cua twin . 144.50 
SEA-HORSE S-65, Class B twin. . 206.50 
SEA-HORSE P-65, Class C twin. . . . .. . « « 226.50 
SEA-HORSE V-65, Class D, 4-cylinder . ‘ o « 27650 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 


1100 Pershing Road, Waukegan, III. 
Canadian Johnson Motor Company, Ltd., Peterboro, Canada 





























JOHNSON SEA-HORSES 
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Each letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. 


samples of the hundreds that go through this department each month. 







Mounted! 
RAW FURS made into 
Robes, Rugs, Coats, etc. 


Jonas master craftsmen 
skins into stylish 
robes, rugs, etc. Costs are 
Trophies mounted by Jonas are 
life-like, faithful reproductions of nature Write 
today for FREE Art Catalog and Field Guide. 


JONAS BROTHERS 
1024 Broadway Denver, Colo. 


convert your raw 
chokers, 
. in history 
world-famous as 


Master Taxidermists 











Plan Now for a Fall Huntin 


LASKA*x 


jet a mixed bag! Kodiak Brown, Grizzly, 
Glacier, Black Bear; Moose; Sheep: Cari- 
bou; Goat Shots positively guaranteed. 


Alaska's Pioneer Hunting Organization (Sth year). 
. 

laska Guides, Inc. 

Box L Anchorage, Alaska 





~ Ideal Vacation in Mexico — 


Where wild boar, deer, black bear, mountain lion, and other 


Mexican game animals are plentiful The wild turkey and 
duck shooting furnish great sport Also good fishing if 
desired. Something different every day. Can easily accom- 


modate a party of ten Good saddle horses and competent 
guides furnished on bunting and fishing trips into the Sierra 
Madre mountains a short distance from the Hacienda. For 
information and rates write or wire 


JOSE MARTINEZ GOMEZ 
Hda. Sta. Engracia Tamaulipas, Mexico 


A Club in the Wilds, North of Wis:onsin 


Would you care to join with others in the purchase of 








ome of this wild land? Deer, partridges and beaver 

abound, miles of trout streams on property, includ- 

ing head waters Escanaba River Small-mouth bass 

plentiful Ownership for a modest sum, including 

selection of your own log cabin site on one of the 

beautiful lakes, using trees on the property. 
Address, 0. J. WESTCOTT 


1536 Engineering Bidg. Chicago, Illinois 














Big Game Hunting in Alaska 
Spring—Kodiak Brown Bear. Fall—Moose, Cari- 
bou, Sheep, Grizzly & Black Bear. Trophies 
guaranteed. Rates reasonable. Address, CARL 
ANDERSON, Anchorage, Alaska, P. O. Box 325. 


A Spring Hunt in Alaska 





for big brown bear makes a long remembered outing. 
Season open to June 20th yet one of these prized 
trophies this year Start planning now; write to: 
Cc. Snow, Registered Guide, Box 858, Ketchikan, 
Alaska. 





FLY FISHING FOR TROUT 


By MARK CATLIN 
$1.50 Postpaid 


106 pages. 5x 7%. Ilustrated. A common-sense work on trout fish- 
life, habite, fighting qualities and favorite habitat of 
to 





to use and when; what equipment to use 
flies; how to cast; what to do in various weather 
and water conditions. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
111 E. Hitt St. Mount Morris, Il. 


JUST FISHING >. 
By Ray Bergman FA ) 
ee. 1 and yA 


book fot 


angler. 














Complete, 
interesting 
freshwater 
plates of fish, 
by Fred Everett. 
1932, 418 p., 
944x634 41% 18. 
Outdoor Life Book Shop 
Mt. Morris, Ill. 


very 
every 
14 color 
painted 


Pub. 
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Surf Fishing in Oregon 

ORE I ted 
fishing only in Clatsop County, so this reply, you 
understand, is to cover that 
territory which lies in the most northwesterly part 
of the state of Oregon, Clatsop County. 

Being a of this state, I assume that 
you somewhat familiar with the general his- 
tory, geography, and economics of this part of the 
Astoria, as you know, is the county seat of 
Numerous of salmon, 
averaging 25 to 30 pounds each, enter the Colum- 
bia River at mouth Astoria and travel 
up the river to spawn, many of them find 
their to the front of your city. Un- 
doubtedly, you have been fortunate enough to hook 
of them at the world-famous Oregon City 
Now all of these fish, of there 
species or will artificial 
wonderful 


am quai with surf 


must intended simply 


resident 


are 


state. 


Clatsop County hordes 


its near 
and 
way door 
a few 
Falls. 


several 


which 
take 


affording 


are 
varieties, 
lure while in the ocean, there 

to those inclined to surf fishing. As 
know, the commercial fishing is one of Astoria’s 
largest industries. Salmon are taken commercially 
in several ways, gillnets, traps, seines, 
and last but not least, trolling. Every day during 
the open season, numerous small but very fine sea- 
going boats leave Astoria and put to sea for the 


sport you 


namely, 


purpose of taking fish by means of trolling. A 
troll is just what its name implies. It consists 
of a long heavy fish line, to which is attached 
a spoon and hooks. Of course, the manner of 


rigging the gear varies with the fancies of each 


fisherman, each thinking his particular arrange- 
ment is better than that of his neighbor. The 
hooks are generally unbaited, except that some 


attach a piece of red material to the hook. To 
illustrate this, a friend of mine was on a tug just 
outside the Columbia River Bar. A fair swell 
was running, the tug not being under way but 
awaiting a vessel to take it under tow. He had 
with him a light trout casting rod, rigged with 
regulation trout line and a few small spinners or 
spoons, which he had used for trout fishing. He 
tied a piece of red cloth to the spinner hook and 
started fishing. The action of the waves carried 
it out and operated the spinner. In the course 
of an hour or two, he landed several large 
Chinook salmon. 

Now, should one wish to take such a trip, it 
is not difficult to arrange with a troller for a 
trip with him, but since a troller generally stays 
out longer than is comfortable for the ordinary 
landlubber, arrangements may be made with... . 
of Astoria, who has a fine boat and all necessary 
gear and is well equipped to make such a fishing 
expedition a treat extraordinary. His boat is 
equipped to handle about eight or twelve fisher- 
men. . is an expert in the boat business, 
and any one who goes is assured of a fine holi- 


day of such duration as desired, all for a fair 
charge. 
I am of the opinion that the most enjoyable 


time of the year to make such a trip is during 
the months of August and September. So much 
for salmon fishing. 

With a proper boat, one may fish off the mouth 
of the Columbia River for numerous types of fish 

cod, mackerel, etc., by means of a line and 
sinker, the hook to be baited with clam or meat. 
In this type of fishing, one never knows what he 


will hook. Consequently, a large line and stout 
hook is advisable. 

Located near Seaside, Oregon, is a headland, 
known as “Tillamook Head.”’ This promontory 
extends into the ocean about a mile. The surf there 
thunders upon a steep rocky beach as distin 
guished from the regular smooth sandy beach 


most of the ocean shore line 
of this county. The rocks are round like creek 
bed gravel but range in from. pebbles to 
boulders weighing a ton each. The large boulders 
range from the water’s edge out to sea. The ac- 


which constitutes 


size 


The following printed letters are 


Be specific in all inquiries. 


tion of the waves throws the smalle cks uy 
the beach. Thus, the farther from the water, t 
smaller the rocks, and I have every reason 
believe the converse is true. I have fished tl 
section, using a throw line of sufficient strengt 


to handle a 2 or 4-ounce weight, the hooks bait« 














with clam. [I have caught rock cod weighi: 
about 3 pounds. This is hard fishing and tryi: 
to one’s patience, for the chances are about 1 
to 1 against your catching a fish, and 100 t 
that you will lose your sinker and hook You 
fortunate if you can retrieve y¢ gear after 
throw The sinker simply insists on gettir 
caught between boulders, th to remain for tl 
rest of its days. I don’t personally care for 
The sea beach between Seaside and Tillam 
Head is of smooth hard sand, and here one ca 
while away an hour or two a day in the sunshi1 
with some action fishing. My particular spot 


the hard sand beach where it meets the 
of Tillamook Head, the time about one 
half hours before high tide. 


roc ky shor 
and or 


The most satisfacto 


gear is a throw line and sinker with hook bait 
with clams. The actual fishing procedure 
simple. One gives the sinker a couple of whit 
and heaves the line as far out to sea as possibk 
and then waits for the fish, a pogie, to take tl 
bait. These fish do not give any such battle 
a trout, but have no superior when properly frie 
in butter. 

Now, for equipment, take a thin board about 
12 by 10 inches and fasten sides 1 inches hig 
to both ends and one side. Fasten a string t 
each side of the front side, that is, the side t 
which no sideboard has been fastened, then loop 
string around the neck to hold tray A string i 
fastened to each side of the back of tray and 
tied around waist. Have tray sloping from you 


not toward you, for tray is used to coil line on 
for the throw, and if sloped toward the fisherman 
the line will not pay out properly and the wate 
from the line will wet your belt line. Of course 
one can either wade or wear boots. I tried 
casting rod for this type of fishing, but had only 
trout equipment, which was not satisfactory. N 
doubt, with the proper type of casting rod and 
line, fine results could be had. On this subject, 
information must be sought elsewhere, for I have 
not experimented sufficiently to determine in m 
own mind what casting equipment is sufficient. 
The pogie is a fish resembling a flounder and 
averages about % pound, but I have caught them 
weighing at least 1% pounds. I have fished dur 


ing all tides only, however, during the month 
of August, but successful fishing for me has 
been between one hour and a half before high 
tide until the tide starts to ebb. 

Should you desire any further information, 
please write me or call on me if you are eve 


in Astoria.—A. C. Fulton. 


Menominee and Mackinac Counties, Mich. 


E. C. W., OHIO:—We have very good fishing 
here in Menominee County, Mich. Aside from 
Lake Michigan, we have no lakes that amount 
to anything. In this county, however, we hav 


two rivers that afford good fishing, the Menomine 
River and the Cedar River. We 


ilso have severa 

fair trout streams. The most common fish are 

wall-eyed pike, northern pike, perch, rock bas 

ind small-mouth black bass. No large-mouth bas 
here. 

The most direct route here from Cincinnati 





would be to go to Chicago and take U. S 
way 41 direct to Stephenson, Mich. P 
the There is a hotel in 
I think their rates are $2 per day per person. 
go to Frankfort, Mich., and take the 
car ferry from there across Lake Michigan, to 
Menominee, and strike U. S. 41 there. 

A non-resident fishing license costs $3. This 
can be secured from 


Hig! 
avement all 
Stephensor 
Or 


way good 


could 


you 


license the local game war 








lives in Menominee. No license is nec- 


den who 
essary for hook and line fishing in waters of the 
Lakes. 

Most of the men around here who want large- 


Great 


ith bass go up around Iron River, Mich., 
hich is about 100 miles northwest of here. Last 
mmer I took a fishing trip up to Curtis, Mich. 
onderful and beautiful lakes up there. 
Found the fishing there about the same as here. 
not get any bass, but believe there are some 
Curtis lies on a narrow strip of land be- 
tween two lakes. There is a hotel there, several 
free camping grounds and several places that have 
rent. We rented a cottage 
saa oe His rates are from $10 
$20 a week, depending on the size of the cot- 
I was well satisfied with the place and the 
rvice. If should decide to go there, your 
would be to go te Mackinaw 
ry across the Straits 


scenery 
re. 


furnished cottages for 
Curtis. 


you 
most direct route 
City, Mich., taking the car fe: 

Mackinac at St. Ignace. Then 
S. Highway 2 to Gould City. Curtis has no rail- 

id and is about 20 miles north of Gould City. 
running in there though. 
you will make no mistake in going to 
Many people from your part of Ohio go 
summer. ... . also has nice furnished 
but I am not familiar with his 


Bliss. 


go west on U. 


here is a good road 
| think 
( urtis. 
ere every 
ttages there, 
tes.—Wilbur J. 
Camping in the Adirondacks 
kL. fa a -Your letter asking for in- 


rmation on camping in the Adirondack Moun- 


tains has just reached me. The areas you have 
selected, Indian Lake and Blue Mountain Lake, 
re very good for camping, fishing, and moun- 

n climbing. If you pitched tent on private 


1 would 


d, under permission, it is likely 
ve to pay some smal! charge for the privilege. 
I should camp on state 
charge, complying with the regula- 
In case you 


you 
However, advise you to 
land, free of 

ns set to do so for two 
regular free public campsite, with a 
enclosed 
and regulations 
enter such a 
ranger 
him to camp, 
This year the 
subject to re- 


wee ks. 
mp on a 
mpsite ranger on duty, I have one of 
giving the rules 


When 
report to the 


the pamphlets 


your information. you 


should and 
written permit 


you to a 


mpsite you 


ure a from and 
will 
mit for 
wal if 
If you 
campsite, or at a 


assign place. 


camping is two weeks, 
permit 
state land other than a pub- 


where no ranger 


conditions 
camp on 


small site 


on duty, you may remain only three successive 
ys unless you secure a permit from the local 
rest ranger. If you stay near Blue Mountain 
Lake you may obtain a permit from the forest 
nger in that district and camp on the site not 
far from the village. This would be a good 


ice, for there is good lake trout and bass fish- 
Blue Mountain Lake. Also you would be 
trail leading to the fire observation tow- 
Mountain—a trip that would be well 
vorth while to make. Two young men were 
n that mountain less than a week ago, and said 
that from there they could see that it was snow- 
Mount Marcy, our highest peak, miles 
vay, and that the mountain was all white. 
Of course, if you decided to stay at Raquette 
Lake, you could camp on the Golden Beach free 
public campsite, where there is a ranger in 
harge. This is a very good place, with fine 
trout and bass fishing in the lake. 
If you went to Indian Lake, I should advise 
u to camp at the Lewey Lake free public 
mpsite, which is at the southern end of Indian 
Lake. This campsite is more in the wilds, on a 
lirt road, and is less visited than those on paved 


g in 
ar the 
on Blue 


ng on 


highways. There is good fishing in Indian Lake 
great northern pike, lake trout, small-mouth 
ss, and whitefish. Brook trout may be caught 


the Miami River which flows past the camp- 


Another fine section in which to enjoy a camp- 


trip is at Piseco Lake. There are several 

ellent mountains to climb, good swimming, 

e fishing and boating, and seaplane trips if 

care for them. At this lake you may stay 

either Point Comfort campsite or Poplar 

Point Campsite. It happens that I have charge 

the latter, so if you come here I shall be 

le to take care of you, and can give you 
further information you may desire. 

Most of the large campsites have good drink- 


water piped in so that it is easily available 
rom your tent. This water is safe for it must 
meet the approval of the health department. At 
tes where the water is not piped in, you will 
find a stream nearby which will offer 
od spring water. The water in the streams 
of the Adirondacks—coming from the mountains 
themselves—is almost invariably pure and cold, 
nd is, in fact, some of the best spring water 


re bably 
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to be found anywhere. You will find the water , 


from a fast moving stream, going over rocks, to 
be all right, especially if taken near the head 
waters, 

The roads leading to each of the camps men 
tioned, except the Lewey Lake campsite at Indian 
Lake, are paved and in good condition. From 
Depew you will probably take the main route 


to Batavia, Geneva, Auburn, Syracuse, Utica 
and from there to Trenton, Remsen, Alder Creek, 
McKeever, Old Forge, Raquette Lake, to Blue 
Mountain Lake If you come to Piseco Lake 
you will take a different route (Route 8) out of 
Utica. Should you go to the Lewey Lake camp 
site by way of Indian Lake village the first 
seven miles are improved road, and the rest a 
sandy dirt road If you went there by w of 
Speculator from Piseco Lake, you would ha t 
travel entirely on this sandy dirt road. It a 
very hilly and curved road, but has been scraped 
fairly smooth and is traveled over frequently 

[ hope this will answer your questions If 
there is anything further you would like to 
know in preparation for your trip just drop 
me a line.—Mortimer Norton. 





Please Be Definite 
O' Where-To-Go Department is operated 
through the assistance of many hundred 
public-spirited sportsmen, each familiar with a 
certain section of the country. These experts 


personally reply to letters from our readers 
with regard to the districts in which they 
specialize. Consequently, in order to deter 


mine the staff member to whom your inquiry 
should be forwarded, it is essential that it be 
definite as to territory, preferably dealing with 
not more than a single state or, better, with 


one locality or county. 


It is not the purpose of this department to 
recommend the “best” general section of the 
country for any sport. Two men who have 


hunted or fished several localities seldom agree 
as to which is the better. We believe we ren 
service not elsewhere obtainable when 
omplete and absolutely unprejudiced 
information on any district about which our 
readers ask us. The thoroughness and 
value of the service we can give you is in di 
proportion to the definiteness of you 
Please make your inquiry as specific 
and give us plenty of time i 
which to secure the desired data. 


der a 


we give 
may 
rect 


question. 


is possible 














A Personal Reply 
Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- 
velope and by the certificate below, when 


properly filled out. 





Free Service 
Certificate 


HIS CERTIFIES that I | 
am a reader of OUTDOOR | 







LirE and therefore entitled 
to Where-to-Go information 
without charge. The copy 
from which this coupon is | 
taken was secured by me 
from a newsstand—as a sub- 
scriber (indicate which). 
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Nature’s Silent Call 


By Dr. W. J. Deason 


This most attractive volume, 
written by a national authority on 
the outdoors, contains the following 
chapters: Breaking the trail; The 
silent call; Work and play; Camp- 
ing in Klamath Valley; The old 
ranch house; Camping in Yellow- . 
stone Park; The moose hunt; Canoe 4 
cruising; On the trap line; The game 
of deer hunting; inter cruising 
with tent and pack; The wolf pack; 
The old dutch oven; Camera hunt- 
ing; Around the campfire; Strenuous 
moose hunting—a campfire story; 
The cat with a wooden leg; A lion 
story; A fight between a bull and 
a bear; The trail’s end. Pub. 1925, 
405 pages. many illus. 83/4x534x1 in. 


REGULAR $3.50 BOOK AT $1.00 


We have purchased the remain- 
ing vee By these books and offer 
them at this special price while they 
last. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
Mount Morris, Ill. 





























THE Gayioro fulfills with 
lasting satisfaction the desires 
of a discriminating clientele; 
offering two, three and four 
rooms furnished, one and two 
baths. Rates from $100. 


In , Cafe - Room Service 
ie } 





10,000 CAMP SITES 
The official Tourist Manual of the 
American Camp Association lists 
over 10,000 sites, giving the loca- 
tion and equipment of each camp. 








Sent postpaid for 35 cents. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
Outdoor Life Bldg. Mount Morris, Ill. 
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Left—Flying squirrel. Above—A beaver 
Right—Ground squirrel 








Above—Field mouse : . : Above—Kangaroo rat 


Below—Prairie dog 
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* nit 
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Below—A chipmunk 














Left—Porecupine rear view. Above—Baby 
ground it i 4te—Woodchuck 
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enal oose and Black Bear 


By Russell Annabel 





T CAME to pass that in the twilight of a September — the bear reached the edge of the bushes. I saw the grass 

evening we hazed a string of packhorses down the weave under the muzzle blast; saw a spurt of gray rock 

west slope of the Kenai hills and made camp at night dust puff up behind the bear; but I could not tell for 

fall in a grove of tall cottonwoods on the bank of certain whether he was hit or not. It was mighty close, 
he Chickaloon River. There were three of us, Gunn though, and Buckingham’s stock took a rise in my estima- 
Buckingham, a sportsman from Memphis, Tenn.; Rolland tion. The bear turned, leaped a shallow gully, and started 
Osborne, seventeen-year-old combination cook and _ galloping back the way he had come. Buckingham 
yvrangler; and myseli, the guide. We had outfitted at grumbled something under his breath as he cast the ex- 
\Mloose Pass Station, Mile 29 on the Alaska Railroad, ploded cartridge. Then— 


ind had come down the peninsula by way of the old 

Russian trail leading up Devil’s Creek and across the \ HAM !—the little .270 crashed out again. This 
forks of the Resurrection Creek. We were aiter moose time I heard the indescribable slap of the bullet 
ind black bear, and planned to remain in the field at least | striking flesh. The bear stopped, half turned to face us, 
thirty days. sagged slowly against the hillside, and suddenly came 

\ short distance below our camp in the cottonwoods _ rolling end over end. A pretty bit of rifle work. I held 
he Kenai hills melted down into an immense reach of out my hand to Buckingham in token of apology and 
marshland—the Chickaloon flats congratulation. “You sure 

which is unquestionably the fetched him with that second 
nest, or at least one of the shot,” | said admiringly. 
finest, summer moose ranges on “Shucks,” he said. “The first 
earth. At this season of the one was too far back—through 
year, when the nights were get- the flanks. I pulled off, I guess.” 
ting frosty and the flies had And when I rolled the bear, a 
disappeared, the moose were toothless old male, out of the 
coming up into the timberline rock pile he had come to rest 
pastures for the beginning of in, | found two bullet holes in 
the rutting period, with the him—one through the flanks 
cows and yearlings in the lead and the other through the lungs. 
and the old bulls following a the appropriate observation 
few days behind. will occur to the reader without 

my writing it. 

The bear measured six feet 
seven inches from nose to tail: 
not a record, but one of the 
largest I had ever seen. We 
loaded the pelt, skull and ten- 
derloins on my saddle horse and 
returned to camp. The game 


C* THE morning after our 
arrival Buckingham and I 
saddled up and rode down to a 
birch covered ridge on the 
argin of the great flat. About 
in hour after leaving camp, 
hile riding through the close- 





icked trees, we saw a large Tae sushes trails we crossed on the way 
ick bear on a hillside ahead of back were cut up with fresh 
He was in an opening, and there was just time for moose tracks, and twice we saw spruce saplings which 


shot before he would cross it and enter a tangle of had been stripped of bark and limbs by some bull 
der bushes. Buckingham dismounted and pulled his rubbing his antlers against them. 


fle, a .270 Model 54 Winchester, out of its saddle boot. 


‘Think you can hit him?” I asked. The bear was about N THE afternoon, while Rolland fleshed the bear pelt 
0 yards distant. and cleaned the skull, Buckingham and I climbed a 
“Reckon I'll try a shot for luck,” he said. hill behind camp and killed a half dozen willow 
I'd have bet money right then that the bear was going ptarmigan. The birds were just changing into winter 
to get away without a scratch. Three hundred and fifty plumage and their piebald coloring, brown and speckled 
irds is a long shot at game in any man’s country; and white, gave them a curious camouflaged appearance 
is bear was moving along the hillside at a good pace and against the green hillside. They were little giants of vi 
is partially concealed by a stand of tall red-top grass. tality. Two of them, shot through the breast with .22 longs, 


But I kept quiet, as a good guide should, and focused flew nearly to the base of the hill before they dropped. An- 

glasses on the animal in order to call Buckingham’s other, shot through the head, rocketed straight up, spun for 

ot. a moment in an erratic circle, then set its wings and sailed 
He lay down prone, spent a moment fussing with his a few yards into a clump of alders. 

Lyman sight, adjusted his sling strap, and fired just as Just before sundown that evening we located seven 





'*) 
moose browsing on a little plateau about five miles 
down the valley. At least three of them were bulls. 


In the slant rays of the sun their polished antlers gleamed 
like heliograph mirrors. At this time of year the bulls 
are the most conspicuous animals in the hills, the flash 
of their antlers in the sunlight often betraying them to 
the naked eye at a distance too great to pick out their 
bodies even binoculars. 

The September 28, broke, clear and 
cold, with a wind blowing in from the ocean. 
We rose and after an imperial breakfast of broiled 
ptarmigan and bear steaks, saddled up and rode 
down to the plateau on which we had seen the seven 
There v not an animal in sight, but I figured 
they were sleeping in a jack-spruce grove close by. We 
circled for the wind and approached the place slowly. I 
didn’t want to jump them unexpectedly if I could help 


“A ith 
mornit 28 


ste idy 


next 


early, 


breast 


moose. as 


it: there is nothing more awkward than trying to pick 
the best head out of several stampeding bull moose. We 
crossed the head of a grassy swale and rode down to 
the point of the jack pruce grove. 

S' DDENLY mv _ horse, a_ spooky Oregon’ cayuse, 
Y threw up his head and snorted. We reined in and 
dismounted. Presently, swaggering through the emerald 
shadows under the trees, came an ancient bull. Ribbons 


and tatters of velvet dangled from his gnarled and twisted 
antlers. He was grizzled, sway-backed and lean. As 
he poked along he uttered deep, chesty grunts—Aghr-r- 
ugh, aghr-r-ugh. 

It is a fact that bull moose aren’t particularly bright 
during the rutting season. This old fellow was no excep- 
tion. We walked along behind him, leading our horses, 
for 100 yards without attracting so much as a suspicious 
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Buckingham’'s bull as he fell 
32 points on both sides 





Taking off the cape 


arrived on the scene 





The head measured 69 inches in spread, with 





This picture was snapped just before the grizzly bear 





glance. Maybe he thought we were just two more moose 
When he reached the denser part of the spruce gro 
Buckingham and I tied our horses and followed 
cautiously. In a moment he turned into a tiny 
a sort of moss-carpe arena. Here we 
most curious sight 


mi 
openi 


ted vitnessed 


UR ancient bull swaggered—he really tottered, I su 


pose, but there was a comical air of bravado ab 
his progress—into the opening. Then, presto! the 
were four moose instead of one. A cow and two you 
bulls had come out from the timber on the opposite s 
to meet him. At once the trio of bulls began maneuvs« 
ing about with obvious belligerent intent. As none 
the heads was worth taking, I got out my camera a1 
prayed there would be light enough to get pictures 
the battle royal that seemed imminent. But no com! 
occurred. After a good deal of grunting and a numbe 


of warlike movements they suddenly jammed their antl 
together with a clash and stood as motionless as status 
So closely was the pile of antlers interfretted that it 

actually impossible at fifty yards to tell for certain whi 
antler belonged to which bull. The cow walked arou: 
them once or twice, apparently quite as curious and 

terested as we, and then went off to nibble at some ald 


twigs. I didn’t look at my watch, but we must ha 
waited where we were for at least a quarter of an hou 
When we left, they were still standing with their hea 


together. Buckingham suggested that the ancient o1 
was probably imparting some of the facts of life to t 
other two. 

Late in the aftern 


ite 


oon we jumped four moose in a 


side burn—a yearling, three cows and a bull The bu 

a young fellow with a set of antlers that was almost 
the trophy class, sported a splend 
bell. It hung twenty inches or mor 
below his throat. Old bulls w 
heavy, wide-spreading antlers alm 
never have bells of any length 
don't know whether they nply « 
ippear with age or whether the 
freeze off during hard winters or 


torn off in fights 





HE next day, about four o’clo 
in the afternoon, we killed anothe 
black bear. We had crossed over 


high summit to the head of a valle 
that ran down to another watershe 
had seen several moose, none of whi 
Buckingham wanted, and had start 
back to camp when the bear walke 
into the trail about 200 yards ahe 
of us. Buckingham tumbled off | 
horse and opened fire. At the fit 
shot the bear started down the mou 
tain like a streak. The second shot 
went wide. ricocheting off a slab « 
shale. Buckingham somethi1 
unfit for publication even in e 
purgated form. Then he knelt, pull 
another bead on the bounding a1 
mal and managed, just as it crashe 
into the edge of an alder clump, 

ret in a finishing shot. 


» 


ss 


said 


In this bear, as in the first one, t] 
entrails were reduced to an unrecos 
nized pulp by the 130-grain bullets. 
had read an article in an issue 
Outpoor Lire praising the .270 Wi 
chester but had never seen it tried « 
game before this hunt. It is all th 
was:claimed for it. I have since se¢ 
it used on sheep, goat, caribou ar 
Kodiak bear, and one properly place 
shot always brings down the gar 
with neatness and dispatch. 

It was nearly dark when we g 
back to camp with the pelt. Rolla 


had a steaming, savory and most we 
come rabbit stew waiting for us. H 
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had shot the rabbits —low-bush 

ioose, he called them—with my .22 
pistol that morning while rounding 
up the horses. 

[he following week we were in the 
saddle each day from dawn till dusk, 
iding up first one creek then another. 
fhe rut was in full swing now, and 
there were moose everywhere. Buck- 
ingham passed up so many fine bulls 
hat I began to suspect he was out 





for a record-breaking trophy and 
vould be satisfied with nothing 
maller. 

The morning of October 5 came in 
full of sun and sweet mountain 
breeze. A shift of snow had fallen 


during the night and there was a keen 
tingle in the air, as if it were strained 
hrough ice. The cottonwoods in the 
bottoms had turned yellow; aspens 
ere flaming on the ridge crests; 


Looking over the Chickaloon flat 











There are lakes in the middle distance 





\rctic heather smouldered blood red 
nong the rough-strewn boulders on 
he hillsides. When we woke at day- 
break this morning a great flight of 
sandhill cranes were circling above 
he hills, their wild, chuckling cries 
oming as clear as bell notes through 
he frosty atmosphere. 


FTER breakfast we put up a lunch 
44 and rode across the range to the 
valley in which we had killed the sec- 
ond black bear. About three o’clock 

the afternoon, while riding along 
the edge of an old burn, we saw our 
Kenai bull. He was standing back in 

strip of spruce timber intersecting 
the burn and was rubbing his antlers 
igainst a sapling. It was hard to ob- 
tain a good view of him, but even a 
glimpse sufficed to convince us that 
he ranked high as a trophy—far and 
away the finest bull we had seen. He 
was late out of the velvet and the 
upper surfaces of his antlers gleamed 
under the trees like polished ivory. 
The blades looked broad and massive, and it seemed to 
me, from the fleeting sight I had of them, that they were 
fitted out with a wonderful array of spikes. 

We tied our horses in an alder thicket and started 
toward him for a closer inspection. The wind was right 
and the stalk seemed a comparatively simple matter. The 
only trouble was the bed of a dry pond that intervened 
between us and the timber. Coarse, dry grass, which 
made a terrific rustling and crunching under foot, was 
standing here. There was no way to avoid it, either; 











Autumn moose country. 
of Chickaloon River. 
to locate from six to a dozen moose on any autumn day after September 25. 

Figures left to right: 


a 
Pe 


This timberline valley runs down to the headwaters 
From the rocky point shown in the picture I will guarantee 


Gunn Buckingham, Rolland Osborne 


from any other angle of approach the wind would be 
wrong. So we crossed over as best we could, aware that 
we made enough noise to frighten an alert bull half out 
of his wits. 

After a dozen paces into the timber I knew the stalk 
had gone wrong. The bull had moved deeper into the 
gloom of the trees. As the strip of timber was not more 
than fifty yards wide, I expected he would leave it from 
the opposite side and run out across the open burn. We 
ran to head him off, careless of noise now that we 
believed he knew of our presence— 
hoping only for a look at him before 
he was too far away. 

The thrill of the stalk with a possi- 
ble kill as its object had suddenly 
taken hold on Buckingham, and he 
sprinted after me through the bushes 
with surprising energy. We _ broke 
into the open, and came to a dis- 
mayed halt. No bull. Well, then he 
was still back in the timber and prob- 
ably had not heard us at all. 


WE COMMENCED working up- 
wind through the spruces, with 
elaborate caution now. The bull hav- 
ing eluded us twice, we were sure he 
was the veritable Pearl of the Kenai. 
Buckingham played Uncas to my 
Hawk-Eye, putting his shoepacs down 
with a softness and precision that 
could not have failed to win a nod of 





A black bear hide ready to be taken to camp 





approval from (Continued on page 56) 
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Of impressive size, 
fastidious in the mat- 
ter of bait, not too 
readily hooked, pos- 
sessed of amazing 
strength, high speed 
and unbelievable en- 
durance, the sailfish 
is one of the most 
consistent of aerial 
contortionists 






S A 


spectacular performer the sailfish needs no en- 
dorsement or testimonial. He offers in abundance 
all the elements that go to make the taking of a game 
fish a memorable event. 

Of impressive size, fastidious in the matter of bait, not 
too readily hooked, possessed of amazing strength, high speed 
and unbelievable endurance he is, above all, one of the most 
consistent of aerial contortionists. Of a trifling weight out 
of all proportion to his impressive size and dynamic per- 
formance he is literally a light heavyweight. The average 
specimen of seven and a half feet will seldom tip the scales 
at more than sixty pounds. 

Comparatively thin of body, he is obviously built for 
speed from the tip of rapier bill to wide-spread tail flukes. 
The great sail-like dorsal fin is an important factor in the 
powerful resistance offered while fighting below the surface, 
though probably lacking any potent powers of propulsion. 
Certainly it never serves the orthodox purpose of a sail, as 
some imaginative minds have ventured. During leaps it is 
usually concealed in a deep slot, as are also the long, delicate 
ventral fins, commonly called “center-boards.” Occasionally 
the sail may sag limply from its furrow; rarely indeed is a 
leap with spread sail witnessed—a truly magnificent sight! 

But we're off for a tilt with the fencing master in his own 
element and you may as well come along and meet the 
gentleman. 

Cap, the skipper, beams a grin of welcome as Jack and I 
make our noon-day appearance on the dock. We hand our 
equipment to “Nassau,” the Bahama nigger flunkey, who 
stows it away. 

“They're out there today, boys!” Cap informs us as we 
hop aboard, and depression slinks abjectly into some dim re- 
cess, badly beaten for the nonce. 


TERN lines are cast off, clutch thrown in, throttle opened 

and the trim-lined cabin cruiser heads up the lake for the 
inlet. A moderate breeze sweeps in out of the blue East, but 
the January sun is doing justice to the city slogan of West 
Palm Beach, “where summer spends the winter.” We toss 
sweaters in the cabin and roll up shirt sleeves preparing 
for action. 

Bait of split mullet is carefully prepared and our tackle 
assembled and baited by the time we reach the inlet. The 
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ight Heavyweights 


Sailfishing in the Gulf Stream 


By Guy Van Duyn 





fast ebbing tide carries us swiftly out between the two lor 
rows of roughly piled rough rock jetties. Outside, t 
whistling buoy wallows silently for once; the mild swe 
today is insufficient to operate its piston. Passing, we rea 
the edge of the green water, that miraculously clean cut 
line between the turbid, brackish waters of Lake Worth a 
the brilliantly clear blue ocean water. 

Cap ports his helm and throttles down to trolling speed a 
we swing northward, skirting the gray-green water parallel 
ing the shoreline nearly a mile out. 


We drop our baits alongside, see that they are workin; 
properly, then let out line and settle comfortably into th 
two swivel chairs, placed well aft in the cockpit. This 


the life. All is serene. 
Suddenly Jack is on the alert, sitting erect in his chair 
gazing intently astern. 
HAT, so soon?” | 


“7 

“Seaweed, mebbe,”” Cap suggests. “Better reel i 
and have a look.” But Jack needs no such coaching. He ha 
already reeled in sufficiently to see that half the bait is 
missing. He lets it out again. Then, as I see the rod ti 
nod again, he strikes. 

“Ruined my bait anyway, so I may as well take him,” h 
mutters. Reeling vigorously, he quickly brings a small barr: 
cuda alongside. It slashes viciously about but is uncere 
moniously lifted aboard by the wire leader and promptly di 
patched. “One less of those pests,” Jack sums up his case 
prying the hook from the wicked jaws. 

“Maybe ain’t as dangerous as some people think,” Cay 
muses, “but ‘tiger of the sea’ ain’t far off at that. They’, 
got the equipment and ‘the disposition. No bait, nor hooke 


venture. 


fish is safe with one around. Murderous instincts. Ki 
for pure meanness. Half the time they don’t eat what the) 
kill. Now, a shark is gentle in comparison; what he bite 


off, he aims to swallow.” 

A fresh bait has meanwhile been adjusted by Nassau an 
Jack once more has a line out with mine. 

We have passed the spectral skeleton of the Blue Hero 
Hotel, a magnificent but never completed developer’s drean 
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-a relic of Florida boom days—and we are getting too far 
north. We turn her nose eastward, toward the gulf stream, 
sar the edge of which a veritable fleet of sailfish boats 
wers. They are jockeying back and forth over one of the 
tter known favored spots. Sailfishing seems to have be- 
come nothing less than a minor industry in recent years. 
nd, incidentally, the fish are no longer wasted as formerly; 
oked sailfish has become an expensive delicacy. 

Our reverie is presently interrupted by another bit of 
tion. The dorsal fin of a sizable shark appears from no- 
here. From a distance of at least a hundred feet he has 
en our baits and steers a course for them, only to fall be- 
nd a few feet and follow, like a hound with its nose to the 
iil. We have neither time nor bait to waste on this cus- 
mer today. The bait is quickly reeled closer, Mister Shovel- 
nose following, and a well placed high-powered rifle bullet 
his further attentions. 


discourages 


\ ORE action follows promptly. Jack is just lighting a 
, cigarette but drops everything to set the hook. A little 
vo-foot dolphin responds by rearing into the air in a con 
tinuous serfes of leaps. We slow down and he is reeled in, 
o match for sailfish tackle. My bait, too, is wasted in the 
ime manner, there being, as is usual, a school of the 
lolphins and they follow their hooked companions to within 
few feet of the stern. With lighter tackle, we have had 
od sport with them other days. Quite a number may be 
iught by keeping the school in attend- 
nce, each man alternately supplying a 
mporary decoy by continuing to play 


that connects the two gillcovers clear across the throat. 

Falling awkwardly back with a mighty splash, the fish has 
decided that the boat is to be avoided. There’s no slack now ! 
Line is screaming off the reel at a terrific rate, interrupted 
only by the frequent skyward lunges of the fish during his 
mad run. At times he appears to have transcended the law 
of gravity; erect, he walks the surface on a vibrant tail, 
treading a path of foam. 


\CK has taken in his line to avoid fouling mine. He ap- 
“ pears to be getting as much excitement out of the per- 
tormance as I. 

“Hold him, boy, hold him! 


Don't let that baby get away,” 
he exhorts. 


“Is your drag tight enough? Well, it doesn’t 
look it,” when | 


assure him that it’s set close to the line’s 

tolerance. ‘Here, let me put this socket-belt on you! That 
butt is punching your guts out.” ; 

[ hadn’t noticed it, but now that he mentions it I find 


myself quite willing to submit to the installation of the 
device. Meanwhile, I have finally succeeded in bringing the 
fish to a halt. 

“About time,” Cap says, eyeing the depleted spool of my 
reel. “I was just fixin’ to turn about and start trailin’ him.” 

The rod is heavily arched under the strain as I start 
pumping and reeling to regain lost line. The sail gives 
ground grudgingly and | have retrieved only a few yard 
when he breaks (Continued on page 37 


water again and 





is fish until his companion’s is landed 
nd another is hooked. 
But it’s sailfish we’re after today and, 
ugh smoked dolphin is highly palatable, 
e let the school depart. Our two high- 
rowed victims are already changing hue 
the faculty for which they are perhaps 
hest known. From vivid light blue, silver 
nd lemon, sprinkled with spots, they have 
turned to green and gold as we drop them 
n the fish box. 
“Quick! Get lines out!” Cap bellows 
lers out of a clear sky. “Sailfish 


While Nassau hastens to bait up our 
vo outfits we perceive the cause of Cap’s 
excitement. Off to starboard, two boats 
have sailfish on, The captain of one is 
ndicating with a sweeping gesture of an 
irm that the school is ahead of us. Cap 
has slowed down and bestows seafaring 
Nassau for his clumsiness 


blessings on 
ith the bait. 

“Yassuh, Cap’n, Ah’se hurryin’, Cap’n 
—on’y mah finge’s is all thumbs,” the 
igger wails. 

Cap takes a hand with one outfit, him- 
self, and presently we are ready for ac- 
tion again. Cap leaps back to the wheel, 
rives ’er the gun and we bounce forward 
it a merry clip. Just ahead, a sailfish 
hrows its slim, silver shape into the air 
nd Cap cuts the throttle to trolling speed. 





‘6 ANY moment now,” he _ broadcasts. 

And Nassau, eagerly pointing 

stern, proclaims: “Ah seed a fin yon’er, 
back o’ your’n, Mistah Jack.” 

Just then there comes that light, 
lamiliar tap at my bait and I ease off a 
little line. I feel my bait firmly grasped 
s a few feet of line run off freely. I 
et my drag and strike hard. 

In a burst of spray a splendid “sail” 
xplodes into view in a wild, spectacular 
eap. A second later he is out again, standing on his tail, 
threshing madly. The swordlike bill becomes a mere blur 
| rapid motion and I marvel that the hook stays put. 

I find it difficult to keep slack out of the line as the fish 
ces closer. Another leap, closer this time. Close enough 
to see the color of his pale eves and the curious bell or skirt 











A big sailfish 
which pulled 
his captor 
and the boat 
out to sea be- 
fore he finally 
gave up the 
fight 
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General Custer, leaning against post, at Big Creek, east of Hays, Kans., 
is seated between the General and Col. John Gibbon, on the extreme left 


in 1869. Mrs. Custer 
From an original 


photo owned by H. P. Wilson, who was a post trader at Fort Hays 


ould Coster Have Won? 


By J. L. Beardsley 


HAT something was decidedly 

wrong at the Battle of the 

Little Big Horn, has long been 

known by students of frontier 
history, and suspected by many who 
have only a casual interest in the 
facts. 

Almost every conceivable theory 
has been advanced to explain how the crack Seventh Cavalry, 
Custer’s carefully organized Indian fighting unit, could go 
down to defeat and everlasting fame, at the hands of an 
enemy no more formidable than any they had encountered 
before in eleven years of Indian campaigning. It was un- 
believable at the time to experienced plainsmen and army 
officers alike. It is still unbelievable. 

General Custer has been charged by some with using poor 
strategy, and with a careless, impulsive handling of the sit- 
uation. Some have placed the blame on Major Reno’s 
shoulders, but the majority accept the statement of partici- 
pants, that the Sioux were there in such numbers as to make 
any attack on them practically suicide. I can’t see the logic 
in this, considering that Custer’s regiment was outnumbered 
about three to one, four to one at the most; whereas the 
whole history of Indian wars on the plains is filled with 
battles where troops and civilians alike were outnumbered 
as high as twenty to one, and survived. But we will cover 
this in due time. 


Editorial Note:—The 


AN ARTICLE appeared last month in these columns, by 
Lieut. Col. Wm. W. Edwards, reviewing the popular, 
accepted version of the Battle of the Little Big Horn, June 
25-26, 1876. While he does not attack Custer in any way, 
he pictures Major Reno and Captain Benteen as heroes, who 
fought their way through great hordes of warriors, and were 
fortunate to escape at all. The facts do not support his 
implied meaning; neither do the stories of participants on 
both sides bear out his statements as to the nature of the 
fighting which Reno encountered at the beginning of the fight. 
Major Reno deserves more pity than censure. He was 
totally incompetent and did the wrong thing consistently, and 


author of 
was allowed to read before 
Battle of the Little Big Horn,’’ by Lt. Col. W. W. 
Edwards, which we published in our last issue. 
Herein Mr. Beardsley takes issue, not with the 
facts of the Custer massacre as described by 
Lt. Col. Edwards, so much as with the inter- 
pretation placed upon those facts by Lt. Col. 
Edwards and other historical writers 


it was indeed fortunate that Benteen 
arrived when he did, or Reno would 
eventually have been wiped out; but 
why did Benteen ignore his orders 
from Custer, to bring up his column 
and hurry the pack train with extra 
ammunition to him at once? Custe1 
sent two of these messages when he 
first sighted the village at close range. One was verbal, the 
other written, but Benteen did nothing although Custer was 
but five miles ahead at that time. 

That Custer was ambushed and out-maneuvered by the 
Indians, as Colonel Edwards says, is not fair to his splendid 
Civil War record. He out-thought and out-fought the finest 
cavalry leaders in Lee’s army, and to say that Crazy Horse 
or Gall knew anything about maneuvers, outside of charging 
when they thought they had the upper hand, or running 
like rabbits if they didn’t, is giving them a lot of undeserved 
credit. It was a good thing that the Indians knew only one 
way of fighting and were easily discouraged by determined 
resistance, or the pioneers would have fared badly. 


this article 
ublication ‘*The 


USTER’S Civil War record is amazing. Leaving West 
Point a year ahead of time, he asked to be sent directly 
to the front, and took part in the first battle of Bull Run 
In 1862, he was doing engineering work for the Fifth 
Cavalry, under General Hancock. He distinguished himself 
for bravery, and was promoted to captain on the staff oi 
General McClellan, and was later transferred to the staff of 
General Pleasanton. It was here that he led a charge which 
defeated the great “Jeb’’ Stuart, the best cavalry leader i 
Lee’s army. Custer assumed command after his senior 
officers had been disabled. 

His grasp of military action was so great that he was 
made a brigadier general at the age of twenty-three, and 
was put in command of the Michigan Cavalry. The “Boy 
General” as he was called, won the admiration of his men, 
and the undying hatred of his officers, who resented serving 
under a youth of his years. 


Veteran officers, old enough 
to be his father. were bitter toward the “dude from West 
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Point” but they soon saw he knew his business better than 
they did. He made the Michigan Cavalry the best in the 
Union army. 

\ born leader, he won the hearts of his men to such an 
extent that they let their hair grow long and wore red scarfs, 

he did. It was a real tribute. Custer’s pride in his ap- 
pearance didn’t stop there; he wore also a velvet uniform. 

\t the battle of Gettysburg, he once more defeated “Jeb” 
Stuart in the latter’s charge against the Union right wing. 


H* WAS promoted to major general at the age of twenty 
five by General Sheridan. He commanded the Third 
lichigan Cavalry Division, through the Shenandoah cam 
on, and the battles of Woodstock Races, Winchester, Cedar 
Creek and from Five Forks on, when Sheridan, with his 
fficers, Custer, Merritt and Gregg, worried Lee’s army day 
d night, until it dwindled from 52,000 to 28,000 in nine 
iys, and was hopelessly beaten. It was Custer who received 
e flag of truce from Lee’s messenger before Appomattox. 
Custer’s Third Division, in the last six months 
the war, captured 10,000 prisoners, 111 pieces 
of artillery, and sixty-five battle flags, and never 
stan engagement. They defeated Lee, Stonewall 
Jackson, Pelham,. and the invincible Jeb Stuart. 
That was Custer’s background of experience 
It was not a case of gen- 
eralship on the Little sig 
Horn; it was simply a case 
of the Indians taking the 
ne opportunity offered by 
Reno’s blundering around, 
nd Benteen’s strange be- 
ivior. Had either been as 
ble and loyal as Custer, the 
now famous battle would not 
ave any more attention 
than his big victory on the 
Wichita does. 

Custer delighted in mak- 
ing his regiments fighting 
of good morale and 
appearance. His discipline 
strict for men and 
officers alike, and _ this, 
coupled with his youth, may 
have been partly responsible 
for the disgruntled attitude 
of some of his officers. His 
whole career is peopled with 
these trouble-makers, yet all 
of them were of lower rank, 
vhile the men he served 
under admired him without 
exception. It could be called 
a jinx that followed him up 
to his last hours, and sent him 
to his rendezvous with death, for 
Reno and Benteen bore him no 
friendship, though I doubt that 
either ever imagined what their 
dalliance that fatal day was to 
mean, 








Was 





Right-Gen 
Custer, the 
Napoleon of 
the plains 


UT of the old Seventh Cav- 

alry, Custer built the best 
cavalry regiment on the plains. 
He gave each troop officer his choice of the color mounts 
he wanted, to promote troop pride and loyalty; there was 
the gray horse troop, the blacks, bays, sorrels, chestnuts, 
and so on. With their band, and flags flying, including Cus- 
ter’s personal banner from his old Third Division, the gal- 
lant Seventh Cavalry was a host in itself. 

Like all successful Indian fighters, Custer had learned that 
to surprise a body of Indians from two or more sides was 
the only successful method of defeating them, regardless of 
numbers. A large village will scatter as easily as a small 
one. It has been done many times all over the Western 
country. A great many may believe the Indians fought as 
the whites did, forming orderly lines and standing their 
ground, but they were never able to repel a charge with any 


success. An Indian fought for what plunder or scalps he 












Illustrations from very old 
origina photographs 


might get. It was every man for himself, but he saw no 
use in getting himself killed if the enemy was coming too 
fast. A battle between two tribes was entirely a long series 
of charges, back and forth, neither standing their ground. 
Thus it can be seen that Custer was using proper strategy 
in attacking the camp on the Little Big Horn, large as it 
was. Before starting from the headquarters camp, on the 
Yellowstone, General Terry estimated the number of war- 
riors at 800, but Custer later put it at 1,500 at the 

ve most. Most authorities agree at about 2,000 as a 
fair figure. Major Reno saw the camp depart, 
~ and thought there were about 5,000 in 
all, to quote Colonel Edward’s article, so 
there couldn’t have been over 2,000 war- 
riors in the fight. Custer’s orders were 
to keep feeling to the left to prevent 
the Indians from striking for the Big 
Horn Mountains. That was why he 
sent Benteen’s column in that direction, 
with orders to circle back and 
rejoin the command if the going 
was too rough, or if for any other 
reason he could not continue the 
scout. The fact that the Indians 
discovered the regiment ap- 




















proaching on the 25th 
of June forced Custer 
to attack then, instead 


of at dawn of the 26th 
as he had planned. He 
could have done nothing 
else or the element of 
surprise would have been 
completely lost. His or- 
ders were to find the hos- 
tiles, and drive them to 
the reservation. 





F he had allowed them 

to escape then, the ex- 
pense of the expedition 
would have been lost, for 
all the troops in the 
Northwest were engaged 
in that great drive. The 
Indians were there, he 
was there, and it was his 
responsibility—success or 
failure depended entirely 
on his immediate actions. 





a ao All manner of personal 
disastrous reasons have been advanced to prove 
ae sas that Custer had some ulterior motive 


in his sudden attack, such as to put 
himself right with the War Depart- 
ment, where he was in bad favor 
since he had preferred a graft charge 
against a certain high officer. One 
writer claims Custer was in a hurry to get back 
East to attend an exposition. ° 

It is hardly fair to say, as Colonel Edwards 
did, that Custer held Indians in contempt, and 
thought they could be “rounded up like a lot of 
wild buffalo.” He knew all there was to know 
ibout them, and one thing he knew was that they 
would stampede like buffalo, if handled rightly. 
On the day of the battle, June 25th, about noon Captain 
Benteen with 140 men had been sent to the left, as stated 
before. Major Reno, who was going into his first big 
Indian fight, was highest in rank under Custer, and is said 
to have been ch the mistaken idea that his ability 
was not recognized properly. If he had any ability at all, 
he failed to use it when it was desperately needed. Reno 
was given three troops and the Ree Indian scouts under 
Lieutenant Varnum, which gave him about 150 men. He 
was ordered to advance on the southern end of the encamp- 
ment and charge it, and the whole outfit would support him. 
Captain McDougall, with the rear guard and pack train had, 
all told, about 150 also. Custer had 213 officers and men, 
or almost exactly one-third of the regiment. 

It would seem that Custer made a (Continued on page 56) 
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Editorial Note: 


In Two Parts Part I. 


We are glad to present herewith, for the first time in this country, 


officially measured record heads (ten of each species) of all important American big game. 


They are taken from “Records of North American Big Game, 


under the auspic 


« Society. 


( 


Number of 
on 


Point 
Each Horn 


3-3 =] 3 ¢ 


” edited by Prentiss N. Gray, 
of the National Collection of Heads and Horns, New York Zoological 
These will be completed in our next issue. 


MULE DEER 


hemionus hemionus subs pec. ¢ 


Odocoileus 


Locality 


Wyoming 
Montana 
Sonora, Mexico 
Colorado 
Morgan Co., Utah 
Colorado 

British Columbia 
Alberta 

Alberta 


WHITETAIL 


Odocoileus virgianus 


Locality 


Elk River, B. C 
Michigan 


Minnesota 
Maine 
Andover, 
Cranbrook, 
Maine 
Minnesota 
Maine 


Maine 
=. €. 


virginianu 


P 


Pp 
P 


Det 


and 


Date Killed 
1905 
IS51 
1878 
1899 
1910 
1923 
1908 
1913 
1914 
1911 


rior 


rior 
rior 


COLUMBIAN BLACKTAIL 


Idocoileus 


columbianus 
Locality 
Tehama Co., Calif 


Trinity Co., Calif 
Tehama Co., Calif. 
Shasta Co., Calif. 
Siskiyou Co., Calif. 
Lane Co., Oregon 
Lane Co., Oregon 
Mendocino Co., Calif. 
Tehama Co., Calif 


ARIZONA WHITETAIL 


columbianus and 


Date Killed 
1927 
1910 
1926 
1924 
1931 
1930 
1922 
1927 
1930 
1927 


Odocotleus couesi 


Locality 


Guadalajara, Mex 
Chihuahua, Mex 
Sonora, Mex 
Hidalgo, Mex 
Sonora, Mex 
Sonoyta, Mex 
Costa Rica 

Costa Rica 
Western Colima 
Guadalajara, Mex. 


Date Killed 


1906 
1930 


Prior 


1906 


1914 
1903 


WAPITI 


Cerrus canaden 


Locality 


Wyoming 
Wyoming 
W yoming 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Wyoming 
Chelan Co., 
Wyoming 
New Mexicx 


ALASKAN MOOSE 
Alces 


Locality 
Kenai Pe Alaska 
Kenai Pen., Alaska 
Kenai Pe Alaska 
Kenai Pen., Alaska 
Kenai Pen., Alaska 
Kenai Pen., Alaska 
Kenai Pen., Alaska 
Cook Inlet, Alaska 
Yukon River, Alaska 
Kenai Pen., Alaska 


sis canadensi 


] 


Date Killed 


1899 
1910 
1S9OS 
1SS6 
ISS1 
1833 
1554 
1927 
1SS3 
ISS1 


Prior 
Prior 


gas 


Date Killed 
LVOL 
Prior 1911 
1900 
Prior 1911 
1905 
Prior 1910 
1906 
1928 
Prior 1899 
1903 


DEER 


relate 


By Whom K 1 


Coll. by J G Mill ils 
don. Frank Hart 
Ben Tinker 


James Kilfoyl 

H. A. James 

Mr. J. H. Whiting 
Stoney Indiar 


Robt. E. Treman 


d subspecic 


By Whom Killed 


James G. Brewster 
Purchased 
Sir E. G. Loder, 
Indian 

Fred E. Parks 
John D. Smith 

’. B. D. Garrett 
Purchased 
Purchased 
don. H. A. (¢ 


Bart 


‘aesar 


DEER 


elated subs pec es 


By Whom Killed 


Gus Nordquist 

R. H. Venables Kyrke 
F. B. Heider 

William Glines 

J. W. Williams 

J. A. Domaniwerth 
C. V. Campbell 

Jas. Smithson 

Eugene Van Houtte 
Gus Nordquist 


DEER 


By Whom Killed 
don. C. Wm. Beebe 
Ben Tinker 
don. W. T. Hornaday 
don. W. T. Hornaday 


don. Dr. W. T. 
Purchased 
Purchased 
Ben Tinker 
don. C. Wm. 


Hornaday 


Beebe 


s and related subspecies 


By Whom Killed 


Purchased 

Coll. by 8. N. Leek 
H. A. C. Darley 
Purchased 
A. 7. 2. oper 
Ernest Farquhar 
Ernest Farquhar 


Sir Henry Seton-Karr 


C. H. Fitch 


By Whom Killed 

Coll. by drew Anderson 
don. &.. nee Mackay 

A s Reed 
don. Clarence 
Emile Berg 
Andrew Berg 
Paul Niedieck 
Butler Greer 
Purchased 

A. J. Stone 


Mackay 


Own 


Mrs. J. G. Millais 
Nat. Coll. Heads a 
Ben Tinker 

E. A. Lockwi 

Dr. Henry M. Be 
Gilbert Francis 

H. A. James 
Provincial Govt 
Fear Brothers 
Robert E. Treman 


1 Horus 


oO 


James G. Brewster 
Dr. Henry M 

Sir Edm. G. L 
John C. Phillips 
John C,. Phillip 
John D. Smith 

C. B. D 
John C 
Natl 
Natl 


Carrett 


Owner 


Nordquist 
Venables Kyr 
’. B. Heider 
Gus Nordquist 
Robert Merrill 
Gus Nordquist 
E. C. Eckhart 
E. C. Eckhart 
Eugene Van Houtte 
Gus Nordquist 


Owner 
Natl. Coll and Horr 
Ben Tinker 
Natl. Coll. Heads 
Natl. Coll. Heads 
British Museum 
Natl. Coll. Heads and Hort 
Sir Edm. G. Loder Coll 
Sir Edm. G. Loder Coll 
Ben Tinker 
Natl. Coll 


Heads 


and Hor I 
and Hort 


Heads and Hor: 


Owner 


Sir Edm. G. Loder Coll 
John C. Phillips 

H. A. C. Darley 

Mrs. J. G. Millais 

Major R. F. Cooper 

Mrs. Ernest Farquhar 

Oxf. and Cambr. Club, Ldn 
Frank Reed 
Sir Henry Set 


U. 8S. Nat. Mus 


i-Karr 


Own 
Field Museum Nat. History 
Natl. Coll. Heads and Horns 
Natl. Coll. Heads and Horns 
Natl. Coll. Heads and Horns 
Maj. C. R. E. Radclyffe 
Harvard Mus. Comp. Zool 
Paul Niedieck 
Butler Greer 
Duke of Westmin 
Amer. Mus. Nat 


ater 
Histor: 





Circum 
Length o, Ab 
. d Horr Bur 
72 37 8% 
7] 38 8 3-16 
69 25 7 
69 1 S's 
68 4] S74 
67 4354 7% 
&t 9 7-16 S 
F 34 56 7% 
( 42 9 
64 39 73 
Rangi. 
Circum Length 
Vidway Br 
} a7 2 4 ntle 
67 7 R22 L17 
62 6 R20 L.14 
62 5) R17 L22 
62 ) t 4 L17 
60 R1554 L 6 
5S R21 L21 
58 ( R17 L17 
8 6 R13 L21 
58 7 R23 L17 
58 5 R10 L18 
“” Ler 
td iy wf iB 
E & Tre Ant 
) 7 R27 L24 
’ 7 R19 L18 
) f R18 L22 
Ss 6 R14 L 2 
7 5 L.1¢ 
7 7 R19 1.16 
> R19 L.20 
) R17 I 1S 
6 Ril L18 
Circum Length 
Vidway f Bron 
Bez. & Tr Ant ‘ 
) 6 R16 L17 
90 5 R14 L 9! 
19 5 5-16 R15% L14 
is 6% R14! L12 
is 5 R18 L14! 
tt) 6 R19 L19 
if) 5 R15! L15 
it 1% 
$5 5 Ri2% L14 
tt) 5% R 0 L10! 
’ I, 
Front Cireum. 
at Base 
14 16% 
it} 15% 
4 16% 
i} 17% 
15 16 
154 15 
4 16 
44 14% 
+4 15% 
$334 1434 
t Circum., 
‘ at Base 
14 17 
42 15% 
t1 14% 
40 15! 
9 145% 
39 14% 
39 16 
9 1-16 16 3-16 
9 16% 
i) 15 
Tip to Tip, 4! 
Circum 
at B 
17 13 
16 3-16 13 34 
14 14% 
i4 14! 
43 15% 
13 5-16 14 5-16 
43 14% 
43 14 1-16 
13 14 
! 13! 





Greatest 


Spread 


23 74 
23 

De 
2234 
241% 
2214 
2114 
7or 
22% 
99 

23 74 


Greatest 
Spread 
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CANADIAN 


BIGHORN 


On tinader 


Locality 


British Columbia 
Michel, B. C 


Bull River Range, B c 
Oyster Creek, Alberta 
Banff, Alberta 

Alberta 


Montana 
Alberta 


Sun River, 
Panther River, 
Alberta 
Wilcox 


Pass, Alberta 


DESERT 


Oris canader 


Locw ity 


Lower California 
Lower California 


Lower California 
Lower California 
Colorado River, Nevada 
Lower California 
Lower California 
Lower California 


Lower California 
Sonora, Mexico 


MOOSE 


{ices americana americana 
Breadth 
of Number of Localit Date Killed 
Palm Points 
12% 15-14 Peace River, Alberta 1922 
16 20-20 Eastern Canada Prior 1887 
10 ll- 9 New Brunswick 1916 
13% 12-11 Ontario 1910 
11! 13-14 Deux Rivers, Quebec 1906 
14! 15-17 New Brunswick Prior 1910 
13 18 12-14 Tobique River, N. B 1897 
17 14-12 New Brunswick Prior 1916 
12 14-14 Cassiar, B. ¢ 1923 
11% 9-13 New Brunswick 1898 
BARREN GROUND CARI 
fer arcticus, Rar gifer boti, Rangife pearyi, Rang fe jroenlan 
Poi 
Greatest on I Date Killed 
Spread ul 
18! 15-23 Hudson's Bay, Canada 1903 
43 18-16 White Riv., Yukon Ter 1912 
54 17-21 Hudsor 8 Bay, Car 
50 9-12 Alaskan Peninsula 1901 
43 19-14 Alaskan Peninsula 1901 
45 19-16 Alaska 1931 
46 14-14 Unimak Isl., Alaska 1910 
39 16-24 Kenai Pen., Alaska 1904 
37 22-14 Alaska Range, Alaska Prior 1925 
47 34 14-20 Nain, Labrador 1910 
MOUNTAIN CARIBOL 
Rangifer montanus, Rangifer osborni, Rang 
Vum 
Greatest P t I Date K 
Spread Each H 
54 23-15 Ca ir, B. ¢ 1923 
45 22-24 Cassiar, B. ¢ 1923 
41 1i- 9 Ma llan R., Yukon Ter 1907 
42 11-12 Ca ir, B. ¢ 1904 
40 18-10 Ma illan R., Yukon Ter 1901 
10 25-29 Cassiar, B. C 1929 
42 20-19 Cassiar, B. C 1919 
23-15 Ca ar, B. C 1910 
$2 13-14 Cassiar, B. ¢ 1922 
36 12-25 Br h Columbia Prior 1917 
WOODLAND CARIBOU 
Rangif terranovae, Rang fer caribou 
Numbe 
Greatest Points o Locabity Date Killed 
Spread Each Horr 
443% 19-18 Newfoundland Prior 1910 
44'4 16-10 Newfoundland Prior 1910 
43% 2-13 Newfoundland 1881 
39 1-16 27-16 Newfoundland 1904 
43 12-16 Newfoundland 1907 
39! 25-24 Newfoundland About 1899 
434 20-16 Newfoundland 1910 
11- 8 Newfoundland Prior 1910 
29! 15-14 Newfoundland 1902 
2! 13-10 Newfoundland 1907 


SHEEP 


canadensis 


Date Killed 
1920 
1918 
1920 
1924 
Prior 1922 
1930 
Prior 1911 
1904 
1926 
1905 


SHEEP 


Killed 


r 1892 
L894 
1912 
1911 
1914 
1905 
1926 
1908 
1907 


1919 


Pri 


WHITE SHEEP 


oO lall 
Locality 
Yukon Territory 
Muddy Lake, Yukon Ter. 
Knik River, Alaska 
Kenai Peninsula 
Alaska 
White River, Yukon Ter 
Alaska 


Talkeetna Mts., Alaska 
Chickaloon, Alaska 
tainy Pass, Alaska 


lalli 


Date Killed 
1927 
1907 
1930 
1907 


1910 
Prior 1922 
1928 
1928 
1926 


l 


BOL 


133 

By Wh i, i 
Pur I ased 
Lazare Russell 
M. A. Kenned 


Lewis Mills Gibb 
Purchased 
Stephen Decatur 
3enj. D. Hyde 
Pop 


Frank H. Cook 


_R pi fe tone R fe 


I ‘ 

F.C. Haveme 

Purchased 

A. S. Ree 

A. S. Reed 

J. ] Do hert 

F. A. Williams 

don. W. T. Hor 

Lee Considine 

don. H. Hesket ar 

D. W. Bell 

G. L. Pop 

Lord Egertor 

R. Hayne 

F. C. Selons 

James F. Clarl 

Dr. Thomas 8. A hnot 

Col. L. Parr 

Chas. Arbuthnot, Jr 

don. Mrs. J. Hyland 
By Whom K 

don. C. de Rham 

don. C. deRham 

Frederick Brooks 

Wilson Potter 

St. George Littledale 

Purchased 

Col G H \ Ing 

Henry Charrington 


T. P. Miller 


By Whom Killed 


James Simpson 


Kerquits Taiher 


C. B. D. Garrett 
Martin K. Bovey 
Indiar 


Winter killed 
Purchased 

James G 
Jack W 


James G 


Brewster 
Brewster 
Brewster 





By Whom Kill 
Purchased 
George H. G ld 
Earl A. Garrett 
I ck 
I 
( -Read 
H. ¢ Nelsor 
Wils Potter 
Henry Samps Ir 
Ben Ti 
S hom K ; 
Pa Hender 
Rear-Adm. R. C. Dalglish 
Matthew Laht 
C. R. Cross, Jr 


Wil Potter 

George ( GI 2nd 
Wm. H. Miller 

Wm. N. Bea 


Owner 


Can. Bk. of Com., Edmonton 
Sir. Edm. G. Loder Coll 
Angus McLean 

Royal Ontario Museum 

Mrs. Lewis M. Gibb 

G. D. F. Leith 

Stephen Decatur 

Algonquin Club 

G. L. Pop 

Leominster Club, Mass. 


granti 
Owner 


Mrs. J. G. Millais 

Natl. Coll. Heads and Horns 
Sir Edmund G. Loder Coll. 
Natl. Coll. Heads and Horns 
Natl. Coll. Heads and Horns 
J. E. Dougherty 

F. A. Williams 

Natl. Coll. Heads and Horns 
Harvard Mus. Comp. Zool. 
Lady Elizabeth Motion 


Owner 


D. W. Bell 

G. L. Pop 

Lord Egerton 

R. Hayne 

British Museum 

James F. Clark 

Dr. Thomas 8. Arbuthnot 
Col. L. Parry 

Chas. Arbuthnot, Jr 

Natl. Coll. Heads and Horns 


Owner 


Natl. Coll. Heads and Horns 
Natl. Coll. Heads and Horns 
Harvard Mus. Comp. Zoul. 
Wilson Potter 

British Museum 

John C. Phillips 

Col. G. H. A. Ing. 

J. T. Lewis 

Mrs. Henry Charrington 

T. P. Miller 


Owner 


Dr. Henry M. Beck 

Natl. Coll. Heads and Horns 
C. B. D. Garrett 

Martin K. Bovey 

Harvard Mus. Comp. Zool. 
N. K. Luxton 

Lee M. Ford 

James G. Brewster 

Jack W. Brewster 

James G. Brewster 


Owner 


Dr. Henry M. Beck 

Natl. Coll. Heads and Hor .s 
Karl A. Garrettson 

John C. Phillips 

U. 8. Natl. Mus.—Biol. S irv. 
Col. R. O. Crewe-Read 

H. C. Nelson 

Wilson Potter 

Henry Sampson, Jr. 

Ben Tinker 


Owner 
Dr. Henry M. Beck - 
Rear-Adm. R. C. Dalglish 


Matthew Lahti 
Harvard Club, Boston 
His Majesty the King 
Wilson Potter 

H. B Alexander 
George C. Graves 2nd 
Wm. H. Miller 

Wm. N. Beach 
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I Could Not Have | 


A Fishing Tale Well Cal- 
culated to Strain Credu- 
lity to the Breaking Point 


} 


know. Before many a camp fire | 
following story and as often as I’ve t 
never yet failed to hear the shouts of 
Yet it really happened. 

To the fisherman who plies the rod over t 
hard-fished waters near the large centers of poy 
lation in the East, a 1l-pound trout is about 
size limit, and one of 2 pounds a decided 
One longs for the feel of a really 
his light rod. This longing 
cumulative. [he time comes whe 
it or suffer. I satisfied 


\ JHERE to go was the question 
Lakes, once an Eden for those 
their trout in large sizes, extra stout, 
fallen from their high estate in rece 
Scotia is celebrated more for the 
trout than their size. New Bruns 
is better but not notable. The Nipig 
which for years made truth stranger 
with its yearly yield of incredible / 
said to be afflicted with a hydro-electric pla .' 
which allowed one big trout to gré vl 
had waxed fat and scrappy before 
fish had learned to live with such 
neighbor the Nipigon was out. There remain 
other Ontario and Quebec waters, each able 
present plenty of evidence that they had the goo 
[The toss of a coin determined the choice 
Ontario. 
Through the friendly medium of the tou ( 
department of a Canadian railroad, my friend B 
eam to have his picture taken and I selected for our trip the section northwe 
of the Lake of Bays, got in touch with two guide 
ngler they say “the truth is not in him.” and set out with hearts singing and duffle bags sagging fro ( 
a little bewildering to consider that the a lot of unnecessary junk. How unnecessary the extra ju ( 
gentlest and most lovable of out-of-door sports was we soon learned—the first portage taught us. Th 
brings to those who practise it such low opinions as _ back-breaker was followed by an earnest, though ruthles 
to their truthfulness. picking over of all the assorted knickknacks and “dewdad 
\ golfer gets off a drive straight down the fairway and that had strained our muscles. I even discarded my safe 
ball, with the speed of a bullet, cuts down a swallow in razor. We went native and made a thorough job of it. 
jul Hight. The newspapers carry the story. It is believed That country seemed to be over half water. Lakes wer: 
because “it can happen” and it had its witnesses 
With only thirty seconds to play and the score tied, 
t tootball player who never before kicked a goal 
trom the field, keyed up to desperation boots one 
over the crossbar from midfield, confounds the 
velling thousands, his fellow players and himself. 
By all the laws of averages and probabilities the 
thing couldn’t have been done, yet it was. Nor is 
the truthfulness of those who tell of it afterwards, 
impeached \ hunter sees a buck standing among 
the bushes and fires at him. The buck leaps away. 
With a second shot the hunter brings him down 
and a moment or two later finds two dead bucks in- 
stead of one. He had killed the first with a perfect 
shot. The second buck, behind the bushes unseen 
= in line with the first, then broke for safety and 
as also dropped. Impossible? Of course, yet it 
en pened 
All sport shares in the “impossibilities” that be 
come actualities. Yet to the follower of the chaste 
and lovable Dame Juliana Berners and Izaak Wal- 
ton alone comes inevitably the nomination to the 
Ananias Club when wr tells of the thing that Getting a nice one in fast water. Photo by Harold McCracken 
couldn’t have happened, but did. New York 





~ 
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| Happenea—But it Dia 


By 
P. Allen Parsons 


ittered around like whiskey bottles outside the 

tel room doors of Americans who have left the 
land of the free to visit the land of the freer 
Some of the portages were only a few yards long, 
others a mile or more. A topic of unfailing 
interest to us two Yanks was how long the next 
portage would be. 

My curiosity was particularly ardent, for, early 
faced with the choice of one of two trips, 
one with duffle, or one with canoe, I elected the 
latter. The 18-foot Peterboro was no feather. 

he guides would have done the whole job with 
out a whimper but Bill and I thought that would 
not be sporting, and insisted on doing our share. 
We repented in secret many times during the first 
week. Bill chose to carry the duffle instead of the 
canoe and I would forget my sore shoulders and 

ral run down condition when I saw him 
tagger in after dark with his second load, clink- 
g and clanking at every move like a tin 
eddler’s wagon, 


WE » had our one disappointment when we found 
th: it our fly rods were useless. The brook trout 
ere all in the lakes and down in cold water, some 
30 or 40 feet below the surface. When the guides 
met us in Dorset they had looked over our tackle 
and advised the local purchase of big reels and 
fine copper wire for line. With archer spinners 
baited with minnows the weight of the lines would 
carry them down to where the trout were. By 
experiment we found how much line to let out to 
get the proper depth, and marked them at that 
point to save future bother. As this sort of rig 
ould have been ruinous to our fly rods we used 
our 7-foot and heavier bass rods. The wilderness of the 
country fascinated us. Years before much of it had been 
timbered, but now it was pretty well grown up again, with 
here and there a patch of the original pine. Not a house 
nor a road within miles except a deserted lumber camp we 
bumped into at twilight one day when the frosty air made 
us welcome the warm shelter with ululations of delight. 
The weather was gorgeous and save for that one night 





Preparing for a mid-day lunch on the shore of White Trout 
Lake 





Bill strikes an effective pose and the photographer catches it 


we slept beneath the stars, while often the northern lights 
shivered and shook across the heavens and loons wailed out 
on the lake. Though it was August the thermometer didn’t 
seem to know it. During the middle of the day the sun 
shone with such heat that we had to shed sweaters or 
swelter. But as the sun neared the western horizon on 
they’d go again, and we would thank our stars we had 
double layer. After sunset it frequently got so cold that 
noses turned blue and hands numbed. Then the 
guides told stories of winter cold so intense that we 
felt warm by contrast. 


EER were sighted almost every day. Black 
ducks were numerous. Almost every cove had 
its bunch of young sheldrakes churning the water 
furiously, led by a faithful mother too devoted to 
take to wing. Wood ducks were not uncommon. 
Ruffed grouse were plentiful, the youngsters almost 
fully grown. Porcupines were contemptuous of the 
presence of man and sometimes gnawed, pawed and 
rustled around our cooking utensils just when we 
were trying to get asleep. Minks undulated among 
the heaps of driftwood along the lake shores. One 
night we heard wolves howling—and I hastily put 
more wood upon the fire. 
oF ay’ had not exaggerated nor rumor magni- 
fied the big trout of that country. The first day out 
we caught several that ran between 2 and 3 pounds, 
and some other trout that the guides called “gray 
trout” but which appez ared to be namaycush, or lake 
trout. Though we caught these latter up to 7 and 
8 pounds we did not wel- (Continued on page 37) 
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UST by way of pretending to be scientific, we will men- 

tion that squirrels belong to the order of Glires, rodents. 

Of the rodents there are many families, squirrels, rats, 

mice, beavers, gophers, hares and rabbits, not to mention 
prairie dogs and woodchucks. Of these we are interested 
here only in the squirrel family, and of squirrels only in the 
tree squirrels, of which there are seventy-two species, ac- 
cording to Hornaday. Most of these are unknown to the 
writer, and if there is any principle connected with these 
animal tales it is, don’t tell anything that you don’t know. 
| can write at length of shooting squirrels, but what I have 
learned of their natural history has been acquired incident- 
ally. 

The gray squirrel is the type species, and when any 
one talks of squirrel shooting, ten to one he has the grays 
in mind. In Illinois, when I was a boy, we had two squir- 
rels, the gray and the fox, a red squirrel. Hunting squir- 
rels, we would usually kill about six grays to one fox 
squirrel. When we did find one of the big red fellows he 
was usually killed, since he was not so sprightly in escaping, 
and because of his size and other habits had more difficulty 
in hiding. Also he was more apt to be found in small trees, 
hickory, sassafras, elm and wild cherry. The fox squirrel 
is more of a tree squirrel than the gray, spending less time 
on the ground. He forages less widely, rarely attacking 
cornfields, wherein he differs from the grays. He lives 
on buds and tender shoots in the spring, together with grubs 
and any kind of insects he can catch. 


N blackberry time he is apt to be among the bushes, and 

thereafter takes to wild grapes, service berries, red and 
black haws, and wild cherries. In the fall his diet is any 
kind of nuts, hickory nuts, pecans, walnuts or acorns, the 
large over-cup acorns being much to his liking. Of course 
much of this applies to all squirrels, though the grays spend 
much more of their time on the ground than fox squirrels 
do. It may not be generally known, but the utility of a 
squirrel dog is largely due to the habit of gray squirrels in 
spending most of the time on the ground. Fox squirrels are 
much less apt to be treed by dogs. This tends to save some 
of the big red fellows, but as an offset the fox squirrel will 
just sit tight when danger approaches, though he may be 
in a little haw tree no more than 20 feet high. Not so the 
vrav—if caught napping, he would jump out of that bush and 
do his best to escape on the ground, often succeeding. A 
dog has great difficulty in picking up a gray squirrel run- 
ning on the ground, but he will catch a fox squirrel nearly 
every time. 

Dr. Hornaday says there are two species of fox squirrels, 
the Northern fox and the Southern, or cat squirrel. That 
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name, cat squirre:, probably comes from his size, 
squirrel of this kind looks nearly as large as a 
The Southern cat squirrel invariably has a 
white ears, according to Dr. Hornaday. That settles me 
I have never shot one nor have I seen one, though I h 
shot fox squirrels pretty much over Missouri, Illinois, Indi 
ana, and western Kentucky. The Southern fox squirr 
varies in color from a grizzly red on the back and a light 
red beneath to pure black all over, but in any event the nos 
and ears are white. The white nose and ears never appe 
ina Northern fox squirrel. The Northern variety is four 
or once was, from the Allegheny Mountains westward acro 
the Ozarks. He was always found among the grays 
never in large numbers. 


HE habitat of the cat squirrel is along the South Atla 

tic, thence around the Gulf to Louisiana. Where tl 
Southern fox ceases to exist, the Northern fox takes | 
place. Mr. Landis mentions a fox squirrel which his sor 
killed in Missouri which weighed 4% pounds, a tremendous! 
large squirrel. A fox squirrel has red bones—just keep tl 
in mind. 

Coming to the common gray squirrel, and again quoting 
Mr. Landis who has shot squirrels for forty years, the 
have in Delaware and Pennsylvania what appears to hi 
to be two varieties of the gray squirrel. One is what 
calls a uniform silver gray on the back, white beneath; th 
other is considerably darker on the back, a shorter ai 
heavier squirrel than the silver grays. Our squirrels 
Illinois appear to have been of the silver gray variety, 
uniform, almost steel gray in the back with white under 
parts. Mr. Landis says the silver grays with their longe: 
legs are the most active, which I can well believe. I have 
seen a boy climb a tree 100 feet high and make them jum; 
out. They alighted, not in a ball but all spread out, running 
getting away from a dog which was all set to catch then 
Again I have seen a shotgun cover a squirrel hole, which 
was known the squirrel meant to enter, whereupon the little- 
beast would hit that hole and vanish before the shot could 
reach him. 


HE varieties of gray squirrels have never, apparent); 

been thoroughly classified. In the East, in New Yor! 
the New England states and along the St. Lawrence River w 
into Canada they have a variety of gray squirrel, to a 
observers the same as the ordinary gray, which has blac! 
squirrels among them. The blacks appear in the same litte: 
as the grays, it is claimed. However, Mr. Landis says 


that in all his shooting he has never seen a black squirr 
except mounted, and neither have I. 


No blacks 


ever 
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When we see squirrels chasing each other, apparently in play, they really are fighting 
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peared in Illinois, so this must be a distinct variety of gray 
.quirrel. Again in the Arkansas swamps, also in Mississippi, 
and probably all through the South, they have a gray squirrel 
that is smaller than the Illinois grays, smaller and darker. 
Locally he is called the “little cat squirrel,” probably from his 
color which is nearly as dark as the “big cat” or fox squirrel, 
but with no red beneath. I have seen the little cat squirrel 
immensely plentiful in the swamps, twenty to thirty at a 
sight, all running on the ground. He may not be so plenti- 
ful now, for I had a chance to observe him years ago when 
| was deer hunting. Our guide on the Little Red River in 
\rkansas said that he could shoot three cat squirrels at 
one shot, and he did it just to show us—all killed on the 
ground. 

The grays, as probably all other squirrels, quickly learn 
that they are being protected. When I lived in southern 
Illinois, I had thirty acres of timber, many of the trees 
ancient hickories. I got attached to the squirrels and 
wouldn’t allow them shot. A great hickory grew in the 
vard, and the squirrels used that tree 
and worked the yard for hickory nuts. 
I'd put up a closed box full of hickory 
nuts just to watch the litle rascals cut 
into it. That took but a few minutes, 
one squirrel always doing the cutting, 
and always from the top. Once into 
the box, the nuts had to be taken off 
ind usually buried. While the old 
master squirrel was away with his one 
nut, another would steal from his store, 
or maybe more than one, whereupon 
there would be a great row when the 
old champion got back and saw what 
was happening to his store. 


OW and then we would throw 
“ ‘ them pieces of bread, which would 
be captured at once, if thrown on the 
ground, but if the bread was placed 
on the porch, they would sit up and 
look at it, refusing to come on the 
porch until everybody went into the 
house and got quiet—unless a chicken 
threatened to appropriate the dinner, 
whereupon the watchful gray chased 
the chicken off, chattering and scold- 
ing. Those little rascals threatened to 
cut into the house, just under the 
eaves, and more than once at peep-o- 
day, I had to get out and throw sticks 
at them to stop the gnawing. Tame 
squirrels are a great addition to coun- 
try life. The gray squirrel barks a 
great deal at anything that disturbs him. He barks at crows, 
woodpeckers, hawks, and at a man whom he can see but 
who remains motionless. The squirrel knows that this may 
be a dangerous enemy, but he is not going to run until he 
is sure about it. He will come closer and hang head down 
on the trunk of a tree, barking, with the peculiar jerk to 
his tail common to all his tribe including the prairie dog. 

If the man is too close he cannot make the least move- 
ment without starting the little rodent into instant flight, 
but if 40 yards away, and he moves his piece very slowly 
he may bring it to bear and get his shot. However, even 
when he runs, if the hunter remains quiescent, that squirrel 
has so much curiosity that he presently concludes maybe 
that darned thing wasn’t a man anyhow, and back our gray 
comes to resume his inspection. Meantime every other gray 
within hearing has become silent, desisting from his work, 
vhatever it may be, for they all know precisely what that 
bark meant. 

In the Eastern states they have a little red squirrel, some- 
times called the “chickaree,” an obstreperous little scoundrel 
vhich, so far as I know, is never killed for sport or to be 
eaten. He is regarded as a general nuisance, fighting the 
highly appreciated grays and driving them out, robbing bird’s 
nests, eating the fledglings. He is too small to be worth 
kinning, weighing no more than % pound. The little red 
s regarded as vermin, and shot on sight. I know little 
tbout them, never having shot or seen one. Anyhow, they 
re a good target for the rifle, and do not deserve as much 


In the Eastern 
states they have 
a little red 
squirrel, an ob- 
streperous little 
scoundrel 





consideration, as, say the prairie dogs, which are poisoned. 
By the way, a fox squirrel weighs about 3 pounds, and a 
full grown gray around 2. The entire Eastern squirrel 
shooting fraternity would exterminate the chickaree if they 
could, but they cannot any more than the Western farmer 
can the gopher. 

Beginning where the grays drop off, that is, in the West- 
ern foothills of the Ozarks, red squirrels take the place of the 
grays. This squirrel is a grizzly red above and a uniform 
red beneath, a brighter red than that of the fox squirrel. 
The nearest relative to this red squirrel is probably the Mexi- 
can red, called the red bellied squirrel, red beneath and 
grizzly gray above. 


OR want of a better name I'll call this red squirrel the 

plains red squirrel, since he occupies the plains country 
from Nebraska to Texas, perhaps to the Rio Grande River, 
and east and west from Grand River, Oklahoma, to the foot- 
hills of the Rocky Mountains, wherever timber grows along 
the streams. He looks like a miniature 
fox squirrel but is without the red 
bones, and is similar in size and habits 
to the gray species known as the little 
cat squirrel. He spends more time on 
the ground than the gray, and is less 
agile in the trees. In fact, for one 
reason and another, this squirrel is 
pretty helpless when found. He lives 
in the cottonwoods but also in the 
jack-oaks, dwarf oaks rarely growing 
more than 50 feet high. When a rifle 
is used you can imagine the skill re- 
quired to hit a squirrel no more than 
40 feet distant. For some such reason 
[ have practically given up squirrel 
shooting in Oklahoma. One difficulty 
this squirrel finds in escaping is that 
he rarely gnaws a hole into a hollow 
tree, but lives in his nest the year 
round. He does sometimes live in a 
hollow tree, but not often, while nearly 
every gray has his den tree in which 
he finds safe refuge. I have had num- 
bers of these red squirrels about the 
house, but owing to their migratory 
habits have difficulty in keeping them 
in safe territory. The Oklahoma peo- 
ple mostly migrated themselves from 
timbered regions, and they are all 
squirrel shooters. 

Beyond the bounds of the plains red 
squirrel there is a gray, a very hand- 
some mountain squirrel. He is a blue- 
gray chap with tufted ears, the only squirrel I have seen 
with ear tufts. This is a mountain squirrel, living in the 
tall evergreen timber, and is rarely seen. He can be de- 
tected by watching for cuttings of pine cones, and now and 
then from the scolding of magpies with which the squirrels 
never agree. At certain seasons of the year, as in the late 
fall, these squirrels take to the pifion trees, and can then be 
shot the same as other squirrels, such trees not growing very 
tall. I think there is no open season on the tufted squirrel 
in New Mexico, but I had a good chance to inspect some of 
them that had been killed by trappers. 


HEY are said to be as good eating as an Illinois gray, 

of which [I have some doubt—no other squirrel is such a 
table dainty as a young gray. However, the shotgun man 
is not going to damage the New Mexico tufted gray squirrel 
because very likely he will take refuge in the top of a pine 
tree 150 feet high. 

Dr. Hornaday mentions a red squirrel common on the 
Pacific Coast known as the Douglas squirrel. His coat is 
dark gray, yellowish and black. I have never seen one nor 
the Freement squirrel, living in Utah and western Colorado. 
This is a gray squirrel, but sufficiently red and yellow to 
indicate that he belongs to the breed of reds. The largest 
squirrel in the world, according to Dr. Hornaday, is the 
malibar of Southwestern India, which is 17 inches long ex- 
clusive of the tail, with a total length of over 30 inches, 
average weight being 4%4 pounds. (Continued on page 52) 
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Right —A Himalayan panther 
shot by the author. Stretched 
out it measured 9 feet 
Below —The author standing 
over a Himalayan bear shot by 
him 








HE apparent first essential to a day’s shoot in India 

is a tiffin basket. The British and especially the 

Eurasians (those who are born in India of European 

parentage) first think of taking all the comforts of 
home, the game being secondary. This is the exact opposite 
to hunting as I knew it, where comforts come second and 
the kill first. 

In this section they marvel at the lightness of my equip- 
ment. I have crossed Himalayan passes accompanied by my 
wife and three-year-old daughter with coolies carrying my 
equipment and my daughter strapped to a coolie’s back. 
Several other parties, all men, who attempted to follow turned 
hack at about 10,000 feet as they were afraid to chance 
their animals. The snow was several feet deep and the 
going was difficult and dangerous. 

\ sportsman never goes out alone or helps to locate the 
game—this is not done here. He waits in camp, sending hi: 
shikaris (guides) out to locate it, and I guess tie it up if 
possible; the sportsman then goes out and makes the kill 
with as little effort as possible. 

To shoot a tiger is considered a joke by many people, even 
by those who have got their tiger. Tigers are taken in many 
ways. In Assam they are generally hunted from the backs 
of elephants. The sportsman takes no chances. He sits 
safely on the elephant’s back and shoots the tiger as he tries 
to sneak away through the grass. He is even assisted by 
beaters on foot and on elephants, who locate the game for 
him. 

A favorite way, when a kill is reported, is to build a 
machan (shooting platform) in a tree over the kill and shoot 
the tiger when he returns for another meal. If no kill is 


reported a lamb is often tied below the platform, after having 
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its ear twisted so that its bleating will attract the animal: 
or, a dog may be used, which is the more tempting morsel. 

Animals are fairly regular in their habits and after 
shikari has studied a certain animal it is easy for the hunte 
A panther (or leopard) once killed a calf belonging to a 
neighbor of mine. The dead calf was drawn under a shed 
and two men sat up that night, in a loft above the kill 
awaiting the panther’s return. When the animal arrived 
one switched on the electric torch while the other shot and 
missed. The animal returned the next night with the same 
result. The torch is generally fastened to the barrel of the 
gun and the animal seldom escapes. This animal returned 
the fourth time however, and it proved fatal. Each of these 
visits was within five minutes of 9 p. m. 


NOTHER and favorite way is to have a beat, the hunters 
4% safely placed in machans or other high points of vantage, 
a shikari often standing in the rear armed with a second gun 
The beaters armed with sticks, axes, etc., form in a skirmisl 
line about 4 mile from the shooting stands. An animal has 
generally been marked down as living in the jungle betwee: 
the beaters and the guns. At first the beaters make all the 
noise possible to get the animal up. As they advance, the 
noise gradually subsides as they do not want to frighten the 
animal so that he will bolt past the hunters. The pace 
slackens and the noise grows less and less. They finally 
move forward quietly, stopping every now and then as they 
close in on the sportsman so that the tiger will be going very 
slow—also stopping from time to time wondering what it 
is all about. He is more easily hit under those conditions 

In 1930 a man-eater was reported as having killed severa 


people. The government placed a reward on its head. A 
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Tiger hunters with their victim in the vicinity of Pondicherry, 
French India. Photo by William Thompson 


professional sportsman attracted by the reward organized a 
beat; but while the tiger was being driven towards the hunter 
he became annoyed and turned on the beaters, singling out a 
hoy of about 18. The boy knew if he ran he would be killed, 
so he stood his ground and when the tiger charged he ran 
his fist in the tiger’s mouth and grabbed him around the 
neck with the other arm. Though terribly mangled he hung 
on till the tiger was shot. The boy lost his arm but lived. 
\nother beater who had climbed a tree when the tiger turned, 
fell out of the tree, landed on his head and died. 


KNOW a tea planter in Assam who has shot many tigers 

and leopards but nearly all at night, and out of a motor car 
using the spotlight to shine their eyes. He was perfectly 
safe as the animals he shot were, as a rule, trying to sneak 
away and could not resist having a look at the light as he 
potted them. It is equivalent to taking candy from children. 
On one occasion when a leopard crossed the road, the planter 
immediately stopped the car and searched the jungle for eyes 
with the aid of his spotlight. He failed to locate anything 
and was about to drive on when he noticed what he supposed 
to be steam coming out of the radiator. Suspecting a leak 
he was about to get out of the car when he saw a tail swing 
to the side. There was the leopard lying on the ground a 
few feet in front of the car looking at the headlight, his 
breath giving the appearance of escaping steam. It was an 
easy kill. 

In British India tigers are protected. The open season 
lasts for about six months, November to April. During the 
open season a tigress with cubs cannot be shot, nor can cubs 
not over half grown. In certain districts the killing of 
tigers is not allowed in the open season between half an 
hour after sunset and half an hour before sunrise. Also 
the use of a flashlight, or Jack, to shine their eyes is pro- 
hibited in other sections. 

In an Indian State they are the property of the Maharaja 
nd woe to him who hurts the great one’s special pets. They 
re reserved for the Viceroy, the Commander-in-Chief or 
ome such. I have requested permission to hunt in several 
states, but with great regret I was informed that it could 
not be arranged. 

There are two other ways that I know of to get tigers 
ind panthers without danger. One is to block off all trails 
to a kill, except one, with thorn brush or wild rose bushes 
(which have the attractive qualities of the octopus). On 
this trail, which the animal will have to use if he wants 
another meal out of his kill, is placed a trap gun. This is 
0 arranged that when the animal steps on the trap he is 
hot through the shoulder or heart. This is about the safest 
and easiest way—and the picture of you and your tiger will 
not advertise your method. 

The other way is to build a small stone house and in it 
place a lamb as bait (the lamb may be partitioned off at the 
























far end and saved if desired). The 
animal goes in after the lamb, springs 
the trap and the door drops behinu 
him. In the morning a servant noti- 
fies you of the result. There are sev- 
eral of the traps where I live about 
60 miles from Tibet, where they are 
used for panthers. 

Colonel Rennek, Indian Army, who 
spent his last years in the Kuku Val- 
ley, had an original method for getting 
tigers. He had an iron cage built. 
Chis with a rug, water, food, etc., was 
placed near a kill by servants, the 
Colonel later entering to await the 
tiger. On one occasion Mrs. Rennek 
saw the cage being prepared. She 
tipped a servant to take her out into 
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A portable machan, or tree seat, for sitting up over 
kills. Photo by Thos. Burke 


the jungle and when the Colonel arrived he found her in 
the cage. A little argument naturally arose, but she refused 
to come out, saying that she wanted to see a tiger killed and 
to keep quiet or he would scare the tiger away. The result 
was that they saw only a flash as the tiger heard them and 
beat it. It was then too late to return to their quarters and 
they had to remain all night in the cage. It cured her 
curiosity to see a tiger killed. The last time the Colonel 
used the cage, he fell asleep and was awakened by the tiger 
reaching through the iron bars, evidently feeling out this 
strange contrivance. He got this tiger but quit the cage stuff. 


M* FIRST panther not one to be proud of. The na- 
4 tives were glad, however, as he had taken several of their 
dogs and sheep. Dogs are the panthers’ specialty and they 
take many chances to get them. They will steal them out of 
your camp, and even walk around the verandahs of the house 
looking for them. You can generally tell by the actions of 
your dog when a panther is around. While bird hunting 
my dog wears an iron collar 3 inches wide, full of spikes, 
to protect him from them. 

In this case a shepherd came to my house and reported 
that a panther had carried off his dog and he had located the 
kill about 14 mile from my quarters (Continued on page 40) 
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HE grazing situation in the West, especially as it 

affects big game on the National Forests, is quite 

complicated, but that is no reason why the lay sports- 

man cannot acquire a knowledge of some of the more 
obvious relationships. Allow me to preface what I have to 
say by pointing out that when the National Forest Service 
entered upon the scene in 1905 game of all kinds, partic- 
ularly elk and deer and bighorn sheep, had been decimated 
almost beyond comprehension in such a typical Western 
state as Colorado; and under Forest Service supervision the 
game has shown a decided tendency to increase. This in- 
crease is especially noticeable in the last ten years, but at the 
same time the number of hunters has increased in such great- 
er proportion that the increase in game is hardly noticeable 
to the average hunter. The question is, can game increase to 
such an extent that the average hunter can in the future stand 
some chance of getting game when he goes after it? My 
brief answer is, that this depends largely on whether the 
public decides that it wants game on its public lands or 
that it wants these lands devoted chiefly to the commercial 
use of sheep and cattle owners. 


The average number of sheep grazed each year 
on National Forests varies, I believe, between 6 and 
7 millions. For 1932 the grazing fees on National 
Forests have been reduced 50 per cent, so that 
the average fee for sheep this year was 214 cents 
a head per month for an average season of 312 
months, The average sheepman pays—or is sup- 
posed to pay—less than 8 cents a head for the 
damage his sheep does to your forest lands during 
a whole summer. Do you think that that half 
million dollars the Forest Service will try to collect 
from the sheepmen even begins to compensate 
the sportsmen of the country for the loss in deer, 
elk, and mountain sheep which is inevitable in a 
country where the grass has been grazed away by 
sheep; do you think it will begin to compensate 
the Forest Service for its supervisory operations 
where sheep are grazed; do you think it will com- 
pensate the sheep farmer of the Middle West and 
other regions who pitifully tries and fails to meet 
the competition of sheep raised, we might almost 
say, at government expense? And last—and most 
important—do you think that half a million 
dollars begins to compensate the general public 
for what it has suffered year after year from floods 
caused by erosion, in turn caused by overgrazing 
by these sheep? 


To many conservationists today it seems evident that the 
cause of wild life conservation and the causes of national 
economy and of general conservation of our forest resources 
can only be harmed by further concessions to stock and 
sheep growers of the West... . 

Secretary of Agriculture Hyde, writing on “The Cost and 
Cure of Erosion” in American Forests, August, 1932, has 
said: 

“It may be wise to develop our National Forest policy 
to provide for maintenance of a dense forest or grass cover 
on critical watersheds, having regional or national import- 
ance. When state and national finances permit, it may be 
wise to extend our forest policy to cover soils subject to 
excessive erosion. Similarly, grazing must be regulated on 


the Western ranges of our remaining public domain in order 
to prevent disastrous erosion.” 

From my personal experience, and from the hundreds of 
letters and articles I have received on the question I know 
that overgrazing exists not only on the public domain in the 


West, but in some cases on National Forest lands. The most 
alert vigilance is necessary if we are to preserve National 
Forests for the greatest use of the greatest number of people. 
From the standpoint of erosion alone Forest Service docu 
ments and state investigations prove that in many parts oi 
the West more grazing is allowed than the land can bea: 
Allow me to quote a conclusion from the article “Solving 
the Forest and Water Riddle” by E. I. Kotok, appearing in 
American Forests, September issue of this year: 

“Conservationists must recognize that after a quarter cen 
tury of effort they have a long way to go in keeping ou: 
forest values intact. Forest conservation for timber suppl) 
is not the major end of forestry, but instead the maintenance 
of a forest cover. Regardless of timber values the cove: 
itself is the keystone of conservation. The cover must be 
maintained on our forest lands and on our grazing lands 
if we are to maintain the navigability of our rivers and the 
integrity of our harbors, and if we are to protect our wate: 
resources for the home, the farm and the factory.” 

Mr. Kotok also reaches the conclusion that “unregulated 
grazing of live stock slowly but progressively destroys the 
herbaceous vegetation on range and forest land.” 


In the circular entitled ‘‘Torrential Floods in 
Northern Utah, 1930,’’ the report of the special 
flood commission appointed by the governor of 
Utah, the disastrous floods are partly ascribed to 
overgrazing in many regions. To quote only one 
typical statement: ‘‘The floods in Davis County, 
however, are a severe indictment of abused range 
lands that lead not only to floods, but to the deple- st 
tion of the forage supply as well.’’ Such testi- 1 
mony is common wherever the erosion problem i: 
in the West is serious. It is also common where 
we find big game vanishing—but unfortunately 
government agencies have not been empowered in or 
the past to investigate big game decreases with 
theimpartiality and thoroughness that character- 
izes investigations of floods, and the result is that $j 
our information regarding the relation of big . 
game and of game birds to overgrazing by sheep \V 
is more meager, but not less convincing to the few 
who have investigated the situation, than the 
relation of erosion and floods to overgrazing. f, 

It is only human nature that the sheep growers 
will sponge on the public to the greatest extent 
possible. We cannot jeopardize our public re- 
sources such as wild game and timber reserves, | 
however, by allowing their continued efforts to 
dominate government agencies to go unchallenged. 


As an example of the stockmen’s attitude toward public 
lands may I quote from the resolution of the Idaho Wool 
Growers which was read in the U. S. Senate last January. e 
Asking return of public lands to the states, the resolution r 
refers to the fact that a federal public lands commission 
“failed to understand the problem before it and to give con- 
sideration to the grazing interests, which is the only interest 
that has been using the public domain or can use it in the V 
future.” That last clause illustrates how completely sheep | 
growers ignore the wild life and recreational uses of public 
lands. I could bring to your attention numerous other in- 
stances in which resolutions by sheep growers have either 
completely ignored the good of wild life on public lands or 
have shown open antagonism to wild life and to recreation 
seekers. J 
Secretary of the Interior Wilbur has recognized the prob- 
lem of overgrazing on the public domain, and last spring 
in a dispatch from Washington referred to the fact that 








i 
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overgrazing on the public domain was resulting in the 
ranges “being so used as to lead to their destruction.” We 
submit the belief that there is vast overgrazing on the public 
domain in Western states at present and that only by further 
regulations can sheep and cattle interests be kept from over- 
crazing even our National Forests. Further concessions to 
this commercial group would establish dangerous precedent 
and once the sheep and stock men through political pres- 
sure have forced the U. S. Forest Service into submission 
incalculable losses to public property will have been suf- 
fered before genuine conservationists—now so disorganized 
—can rally and offer effective opposition to the natural 
selfishness of the stockmen. 


The fact is patent that United States forests 
were not set aside for the purpose of providing 
cheap pasturage for cattle and sheep operators. 
They were set aside primarily for timber produc- 
tion and conservation, and watershed protection, 
and secondarily for the protection of wild life and 
the recreational use of as many American citizens 
as possible. The financial situation of the stock 
growers who have been privileged to use the 
national forests is absolutely extraneous to the 
prime uses for which national forests were set 
aside as preserves. Because they paid a little— 
even if very little—for this privilege and thereby 
theoretically contributed to the expenses of patrol- 
ling and protecting the national forests, it has 
been the habit to condone this private use of 
public property. 

Our national forest officers, if they were not 
subjected to undue political pressure, would, in 
my opinion, adequately safeguard the public use 
of public land. But we must remember that if 
their brand of conservation is to survive, they must 
have the organized and militant support of sports- 
men and conservationists who will not stand for 
the recreational uses of our public lands being 
jeopardized by any purely self-interested com- 
mercial minorities such as stockmen or sheepmen., 


Sheepmen are the chief instigators of cock-and-bull 
stores about the destructiveness of bears. Let me give you 
a personal instance. Last summer, when I was on a Western 
ranch in Southern Colorado, I was asked if I wanted to 
join a bear-killing party. A sheepman from New Mexico 
had brought a pack of bear-hunting hounds in, and the ex- 
cuse for the hunt in a season when even the bear’s hide is 
worthless, was that a bear had killed some sheep belonging 
to a neighbor. I went. We hunted all day without finding 
sign of bear. I also noted with interest that there was no 
sign that sheep had used the range where we were hunting. 
When the hunt was drawing to a close I asked the sheepman 
who had instigated the party where his sheep were located 
—the sheep that were supposed to be suffering depredations 
from the bear we had been hunting. The man smiled, and 
pointed negligently over a mountain range perhaps twenty 
miles distant. “Over there,” he said. And we continued 
to hunt sheep-killing bears until we got back to the ranch. 
[t we had killed a bear, even if it had been thirty miles from 
where this man’s theoretical sheep were grazing, it would 
of course have been put down as a sheep-killing predator, 
regardless of the fact that there were no sheep in the ter- 
ritory where we hunted, and of the probability that wher- 
ever this band of sheep was—if it was any place, which I 
really doubted—it was not suffering depredations from bears. 
\s an ironical climax to this little story may I add that 
next day the sheepmen took their dogs and went hunting 
sheep-killing bears in an opposite direction, up a canyon 
where no sheep had been grazed since Methuselah was a 
boy. A year before five bears had been killed in this can- 
von, but thank heaven these saviors of the sheep industry 
had already done their worst and this time they returned 
without the mangy pelt of some “clown of the woods” 
which they had treed and slaughtered. 

To close this case, may I quote from a letter written by 
John W. Spencer, Assistant Regional Forester, Rocky 
Mountain district? Mr. Spencer says, referring to his 
twenty years of work in the U. S. Forest Service: 

“Every year I received complaints about stock-killing 


bears, and just as far as possible each complaint was checked 
up by the rangers or myself. J/ have personally examined 
the carcasses of live stock in at least fifty instances where 
death was charged to bears. In each case, without a single 
exception, the carcasses were those of animals killed by 
larkspur, by lightning, by bogging down, late spring storms, 
or other natural causes, and bear had fed on the carcasses 
afterward. 

“My experience strongly indicates that reported depreda- 
tions by bear have been grossly overstated and that killings, 
if they do occur, are due to individual bears, and most cer- 
tainly are not the practice of bears in general. Furthermore, 
and I can say this without any fear or contradiction, the live 
stock losses in Colorado and Wyoming, that can even un- 
reasonably be charged to bears, are a wholly negligible fac- 
tor in live stock operating costs.” 

Now, to shift to another view of the Western scene for 
a moment. The connection of the U. S. Biological Survey’s 
poisoning program may at first glance seem remote to the 
problem of big game in the West, but a more thorough con- 
sideration shows that this program has been unfortunate in 
its influence on big game altogether apart from its destruc- 
tiveness toward small fur-bearing animals. As for the latter 
consideration—namely, the question of how injurious the 
Bureau’s poisoning of coyotes and rodents has proved to be 
to birds and to the small fur-bearing animals such as skunks, 
badgers and foxes—I will dismiss that by saying that the 
sportsmen of the West who are in a position to have first- 
hand knowledge of the actual results, feel that they have 
reason to congratulate both themselves and the Survey upon 
the partial curtailment in the last year of the coyote poison- 
ing program. Personally, | am greatly pleased to be able 
to say that I have recently been assured by W. C. Henderson, 
Acting Chief of the Survey, that less than one-half of the 
average amount of poison used during the previous five-year 
period has been exposed during the fiscal year 1932. 





While the acrimonious debates upon the wisdom 
of the poisoning program may have been deplor- 
able from some points of view it is indisputable 
that they have served to bring into the open the 
basic question of what is the Survey’s primary 
duty—whether it is to economic groups or to the 
recreation seekers of the country. On that ques- 
tion there is, of course, a wide divergence of 
opinion and a chance for an equally wide difference 
on the question as to what it should be, regardless 
of what it is now or may have been in the past. 
On the one hand the cattle and sheep raisers 
naturally feel that the Survey’s primary duty is 
and should be economic, while on the other the 
sportsmen will maintain that the Survey’s first 
duty is to themselves and other recreation seekers, 
and they will find in the history of the Survey at 
least a measure of justification for their feeling 
that the Survey has wandered rather too long a 
way toward the dollar-and-cents conception of its 
purpose. 


A single paragraph will suffice to show what the trend 
has been: The economic aspect of this division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture was subordinated to the more purely 
scientific aspect in the last part of the 19th century when 
Dr. C. Hart Merriam was building and shaping this bureau. 
Dr. Merriam turned what was originally a department de- 
voted to economic ornithology into a department chiefly con- 
cerned with the geographic distribution of both animals and 
birds. In 1900 the total appropriation for this division was 
$20,000, and of this three times as much was spent on scien- 
tific work as on economic work. By 1921, however, the 
picture had changed completely. The Survey’s whole ap- 
propriation was $742,000 and of this thirty times as much 
went to economic work as to scientific work. 

Since that time the Survey has been given even fuller 
powers over the protection of game birds and animals—and, 
contrariwise, on the economic side, its appropriations for 
predatory animal control have jumped sky-high. On the 
one side it is assumed to be the leader of the game conserva- 
tion and protection agencies of the country—and on the 
other it presses for more and more funds for poisoning and 
trapping of so-called predaceous birds and animals, a pro- 
eram of destruction which answers (Continued on page 55) 
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Forward “ poking” motion—described 


used to overcome the recoil, and to align the sights when shooting several targets 


thrown in the air at one time, or several shots at one target, fying or stationary 


‘Trick and Fancy Shooting | 


Hk psychology ot 

aiming is not only 

a term, but a type 

of concentration of 
which many shooters have 
never heard, much less 
practiced with deliberate intent. 
\nd tor the very best work that 
is in a gun or a man nothing is 
more vital, nothing more impor- 
tant, than the attitude of the sub- 
conscious mind at the instant of 


firing. Good work can be done consciously, but the best 
work can be done only via the subconscious. Up to a 
short time ago very little was ever said, much less pub- 
lished, on the subject. It is not my idea alone, although 
| have practiced it for years. My success with the ex- 


treme rapid-fire end of the re- 
volver-shooting game certainly 
made it very clear to me, and I 
pass it on cheerfully. 

You will find that the view 
expressed here exactly agrees 
with the description of how the 
gun is handled, controlled and 
functioned for the very fast 
aerial-target shooting that 
makes it possible to score hits 
on three, tour, five and even six 
targets in the air in the short 
space of time recorded in the 
trials. 


"THE quick draw and result- 
ing small groups, and the 
still smaller groups made when 
operating the gun double action 
against time only, as shown by 
pictures published in this and 
previous articles are explained 
by the fact that the subcon- 
scious mind of the shooter does 
the stuff—the operating, the 
controlling, the aiming 


Study, application and training until movement is sub- 
conscious is the only way I can explain the action of the 
shooting muscles and the ability to control the grouping 
of the shots as well as we have been able to show them 


Third of an Extraordinary Series 
by the Greatest Modern Master 


of the Revolver 


By Ed McGivern 


Part [I] — Traininc — SUBCONSCIOUS 
CONTROL 
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in this series of articles fe 
The short space of time | 
required for the combine 
movements necessary to 
complete some of the s 
called unusual stunts 
shows plainly enough that the p 
conscious mind could not handle g 
the situation, if aiming, shooting t 
recovering from _ recoil, aiming g 
again, etc., were separate move 
ments, depending on a separate 


impulse to act, for each effort required to perform an 
one of these five or six shot stunts. 

The trigger pull or squeeze or control for extreme! 
fast shooting with the double-action revolver, as show: 
during these experiments, must be done just as it is done 


for good results in slow delibe: 
ate fire on targets, or at sma! 
game: namely, by squeezing th« 
whole hand at the same time 
not by jerking, or yanking, o1 
the trigger alone with first fir 
ger, as a great many people d: 


F YOU yank or jerk, you’ 

not make any group on the 
target, and it is more than likel 
that you won’t even hit the 
target, no matter how liberal i: 
size it may be. 

The big difference betwee: 
this kind of shooting and regu 
lar. target shooting, is that 1 
stead of not knowing when you 
shét is going to go, as in the 
regular target shooting, yo 
must be sure at exactly wha 
instant your shot is going, an 
your bullet is leaving, in orde 
to connect with the target. 

Practice makes the forwar 
shove, or push, of the gun t 
ward the moving target, a! 


the double-action squeeze, all come together as one con 
bined movement, each helping and depending on t! 
other to have the gun aligned on the target, just at tl 
finish of the combined movements, and at the finish « 
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the squeeze. (See picture No. 30.) 
\fter sufficient practice, the subcon- 
-cious mind takes charge of the 
whole operation and controls the 
forward push, or poke, of the gun 
and the double-action squeeze and 
the alignment of the gun in proper 
relation to the target to be hit, so 
that it really feels as if it is all done 
ith one movement, arising from 
just one impulse. You are not con- 
scious of the separate movements. 
They all seem to be combined so 
smoothly that they blend perfectly; 
also the sighting of the gun is com- 
bined with the other movements so 
that the impression of the complete 
gun, with sights properly aligned, be- 
comes so firmly fixed on the field of 
vision that the subconscious mind 
immediately notes any deviation from 
this proper alignment, and promptly 
sets it right in such a short space of 
time that it is hardly noticed by the 
shooter. Rarely is any impression of 
the effort of sighting left on the con- 
scious mind. 





USE target sights on nearly all of 

my double-action guns, and any 
change in their arrangement from 
the way I am accustomed to having 
them, greatly disturbs me and inter- 
feres with getting the best results. 
[here is no reason to doubt that a 
shooter can feel just as sure of re- 
sults with military sights, if he uses 
the same combination regularly and 
sufficiently to become as thoroughly familiar with the im- 
pression on his field of vision of the properly aligned 
gun, as he could with the combination of target sights 
that I use. When I use military sights I usually put a 
gold tip or bead on the front sight, which makes them 
work pretty well for me. 

3ut for my own use [ still prefer regular target sights. 

















Target thrown to rear over left shoulder with left hand; 
shooter turns to right, firing shot directly to the rear. 
Note feet still point to front. Avoid all stiff spraddle legged 
positions (like a wooden saw horse). Use the body as if it 
were ona pivot. All fast flying target shooting, and all fast 
change of position shooting, is done by swinging and moving 
the body, not the arms or legs. The more firmly you brace 
your feet, and spread the legs, the more often you'll fail to 
connect with the shot. Of all evils, the much-talked-of 
“gunman’s crouch,” is to be avoided. It is only a hindrance, 
never a help 


y, | 

















Fancy stuff. Jumping handkerchiefs with bullets. They can be jumped over 

one hurdle, two hurdles, a fence, or higher than a man’s head if desired. A g00d 

looking stunt to amuse the spectators—better looking than rolling a can. Note 
height of handkerchief as shown by corner post at arrow in upper picture 


With them I can do all of the spectacular shooting from 
the hip, and behind my back with and without the hand- 
cuffs, as shown—quick draw, can jumping, and such 
shooting as we have handed down to us by stories about 
the men who didn’t use sights, and didn’t use triggers. 
etc., etc. But my own experience decides me in favor of 
the guns with the target sights, as supplied by the fac- 
tories, with the gold-bead front sight. 

I can shoot fairly well without target sights, but I can 
shoot much better with them, and wishing to have the 
odds in my favor as much as possible at all times, [’ll 
stick with the target sights until I find something that I 
consider better. Any of the shooting that I do with target 
sights is generally better than any of the shooting that 
I do without them. 


FAMILIARITY with the gun, with the feel of it in 
one’s hand, with the sights properly aligned on the 
target makes it possible for the shooter through experi- 
ence with the gun so held and the corresponding hits 
scored, to do at short range some very good and in some 
cases exceptional shooting from the hip, or just as the 
gun is leaving the holster, or even under a table, or in 
the dark, as shown elsewhere in these articles. This 
comes from the sense of direction that is established from 
the actual shooting experience mentioned, when using 
the sights. 

You can learn to sight a gun quickly. The more you 
practice it and the more you concentrate on it, the sooner 
it comes under the subconscious control, and the more 
shooting you do that way, with speed and accuracy as 
your goal, the more progress you'll make with all other 
kinds of shooting, such as pointing, or so-called “shoot- 
ing by instinct,” etc. 

Plenty of practice with the use of sights to line up 
your gun in proper relation to the object you wish your 
bullet to hit, will make you familiar with the correct feel 
of the gun in your hand when thus properly aligned. 
Much practice of this sort will enable you to become 
reasonably proficient in pointing the gun, governed en- 
tirely by the “feel” without the actual use of the sights, 
so that you can hit objects at short range fairly regularly. 
3ut I have never seen a case where a man’s shooting 
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without sights ever equalled the shooting he did when 
using proper sights, if he was any kind of a consistent 
shooter at all. In other words, no shooting by anybody, 
without sights, has equalled the shooting done with 
sights. I include my own work in this statement and feel 
pretty sure that I speak the truth. 

\ny average person can learn to be a good shot with 
a revolver or pistol by study and application, and proper 
instruction from someone who understands the game 
fairly well. The underlying principles are much the same 
for all branches of revolver and pistol shooting. Captain 
Hardy once stated, “Shooters are not born, they are 
made. As a result of training they become proficient.” 
(ne may have a little more natural ability than another, 
but study and application will overcome all of these 
things, and bring success to any one willing to put forth 
the effort required. If you are born with some natural 
ability you'll learn more easily and if you keep at it you'll 


be just that much better than 
the average. Natural ability 


won't make you an expert shot 


then plenty more, actual shooting practice. Why? So 
your subconscious mind will assume control of your 
movements, and instead of occasional hits you'll acquire 
the ability to hit regularly and consistently at “unbe- 
lievable speed,” from the viewpoint of the uninitiated 
No man living knows the possibility of speed and 
curacy combined in this method of shooting a revolve; 
although many have ventured opinions and have bee: 
pretty free with criticism much of which has later re 
acted in our favor. The voluntary critics often pri 
helpful, and are the cause for some of us gettii 
still more credit for our stunts. 

A lot of advice has been handed out, usually by pe 
ple who knew nothing at all about it. “Don’t shoot t! 
revolver double action—this style of shooting will sur 
ly ruin your accuracy, and spoil your ability to hold 
As you peruse these articles please note how far fro: 
the actual truth these statements are. Shooting tl 
has never been done with an 
other kind of one-handed gu: 
in any other way, or by ar 





without training, study and 
practice, to develop that ability 
along the proper lines. 

sullets will always __ strike 
somewhere in line with the 
barrel. You can soon learn to 
control the revolver or pistol, so 
that the bullets will strike where 
you want them to, whether it is 
at stationary objects or moving 
targets. With a_ reasonable 
amount of practice, you can ac- 
quire skill and consequently 
score a greater number of hits; 
the results, of course, are sub- 
ject to the law of averages. The 
more shooting you do with care 
and study, the higher percent- 
age of hits you will get, and the 
higher your general average 
will be. 

One 


cases 


rule holds good in all 
alike—the only way to 
learn to shoot is by actual 
shooting. Practice a few exer- 
cises to develop the muscles and 
improve the circulation, and 
speed up the necessary move- 
ments in getting the gun out, 
lining up the sights and raising 
the hammer; also practice 
squeezing off the trigger, etc. 
\ll these help but remember! 
it is the shooting that makes 
the shooter. 

Squeezing the trigger applies 











other method can be done wit! 
double-action revolvers. Prooi 
ae of this statement is easily found 
* Maj. Julian S. Hatcher was th: 
first one to state openly in 
book, “Pistols and Revolvers 
(page 95) that six shots cou 
be fired from a double-actio: 
revolver in less than a second 
He didn’t place any limit on the 
performance, that I notice 
nor state what the possibilit 
would or could be. But he did 
say that six shots could be fired 
2 in around a half second. You've 
° had this half-second group sub 
mitted on a_ well-witnessed 
target. 

In an effort to help along 
some of the shooters who wis! 
to make progress in speed and 
accuracy of double-action re 
volver shooting I am giving m) 
method of developing what | 
claim is subconscious control 
and the system of full-ha 
trigger squeeze, as | use it, fo! 
operating the double-action re 
volver at this high rate of spee: 
without sacrificing reasonable 
accuracy; also my system ol 
sighting quickly, and the diffe: 
ent ways of using target sights 
on revolvers for the various di! 
ficult stunts and the sometime 
difficult positions shown in the 
pictures. I am describing to the 








just as much to double-action 


revolver shooting, as to single- 
action shooting or to automatic- 
pistol shooting. 


Two guns—left gun fired first—timer con- 

nected up on guns, short throw, quick action 

—three-tenths second from first to last shot. 

Note upper body is turned to left slightly for 
second shot 


best of my ability just how |! 
mastered these stunts, and am 
giving fully to the shooting pul 


Shooting fair-sized objects at 
short distance is the starting 
point in this kind of shooting. 
Hitting your target is the main objective in all branches 
of the shooting game. The rules that govern success are 
pretty much the same for all. The trigger is the switch 
that turns on the power at the exact instant you want it 
released. The way you handle the trigger controls the 
hits or misses; trigger control is the key to the 
problem. 

It requires about ten times as much practice and train- 
ing of the shooting muscles to become a fast and ac- 
curate double-action revolver shot as it does to master 
any other branch of the shooting game. This statement 
does not apply to the actual time in minutes and hours 
that you put in working at it, but applies to the amount 
of actual shooting you do at the targets you’ve decided 
to use, either moving or stationary. To gain speed you 
must have plenty of actual shooting practice. To com- 
bine speed with accuracy, you must have plenty, and 


lic all the little “trade secrets’ 
that have helped me master this 
style of shooting as effectivel 
as I have. In training for double-action revolver shoot 
ing, do not try to be too particular about hitting marks 
at first. Just try to double action the gun without 
wobbling the muzzle around in a circle, or from side t 
side or up and down. Practice with gun empty unt 
you have mastered this part of the work without t 
much wobble. Next step, cock the gun by hand, usi 
it single action, fire the first shot in the regular singl 
action way (by pressing the trigger), aiming at a mat 
if you wish. When you have fired this shot, follo 
it as soon as possible by the next shot, working tl 
gun double action for the second shot. Try holdi 
the gun so that immediately after the recoil of the fi 
shot is over, your gun barrel goes back in line with spot 
at which it was pointed before you first pulled the trigge 
Your next double-action shot should strike very close 
to the first shot. When you (Continued on page 34) 
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he Lucky Hisherman — 
‘Lells Some Secrets 





By 
A. H. Sime 


OING out to lunch the other day I bumped into Chet 

Hammond. Like most of the Cambridge Kiwanis 

fellows, Chet is an ardent fisherman. And I had 

heard that he connects. I asked him how fishing 
had been lately. 

“Pretty good, Doc,” he smiled, “I got six last Saturday, 
fair pickerel.” 

“Six,” I exclaimed, “I didn’t think there were six pick- 
erel within sixty miles of Boston, that you wouldn’t have 
to use a stretcher on. I’ve been catching sunburns mostly, 
this month.” 

“Come on down to the Cape with me this week-end. 
We'll try ‘em around Onset,” he invited, and I capitulated. 

Saturday morning found 
us on the water at six. | 


lucency and inside coloring when | glanced over at Chet. 
By cripes he was scowling! Now I had bought this from 
one of the best firms, and it looked like a corker to me. I 
expected results from it. No comment from Chet. I 
made several casts; as the reel warmed up I was able to 
get my cast just about where | wanted it, getting several just 
beside some of those half buried stumps that looked like 
nice fish homes. Nothing doing! Chet was getting quite a 
few strikes, and getting quite a few of them in. | did get 
one good sized pickerel to follow my lure right up to the 
edge of the boat. I cussed him roundly and made several 
casts right where | figured he was likely to be. 

“Well Chet,” I admitted, “I’m ready to ask your opinion 


methods in this pond.” 
“Doc, I believe that that’s 








was all set to catch some- 
thing too. 

We rowed ’way up to the 
end of the pond, three miles. 
It looked mighty good to me. 
Long distance from any 
roads, shallow water, plenty 
of lily pads, and _ several 
stumps in the water. 

Now I was out there to 
get some advice. Chet is not 
the kind of fellow who reels 
off a lot of stuff about keep- 


ing quiet in the boat, not 
















g 
throwing anything in the 
water, etc. 

He said nothing whatever, 


WEIGHING THE BABY 


Heinie Plum was an Indian guide 
And he lived with his squaw Marie 

In a neat little shack at the side of a lake 
Far up in the North country 


One night Plum paddled in frantic haste 
And fetched a neighbor's wife 

When the sun rose over the little shack 
It sheltered a new-born life 


The wife Marie said to her spouse, 
“How much does the baby weigh? 
“There's not a steelyard in the house, 

And the store is miles away 


“But I've a scheme,” said Heinie Plum 
“As simple as you wish 

Across the lake is a sportsman’'s camy “It is and it isn’t ” he 
He has scales to weigh his fish he ; : 


as to what is wrong with my 
—EE % 
tN 
Dy 


just it,” said he, “‘it’s your 
technique in this particular 
pond. Now my, er—diagno- 

sis, would be that you’ve still 
4 got that Canadian fishing in 
your mind. Up there you 
were after pike, a bigger fish 
in a bigger pond. That's 
about the same type of plug, 
isn’t it, that you’re using?” 


a; 


“Q@URE,” I answered, “but 
isn’t a minnow plug 
right for a pickerel too?” 


said slowly, “I find that a 


> He borrowed the scales: the fisherman said so - =e 
just hooked on a runny look- They were honest weight and true plug that size scares them, 
ing little plug to a leader. Then paddled back to his wife and son i and that even with a small 
= , In his little bark canoe 









and lit his pipe. He gave 
his pole a little flip and let 
the plug go about ten feet. 

“Just warming up his 
reel,” I thought to myself. 
“He’s a cagey old bird, 
doesn’t want me to see him 
tangle up his line with a 
backlash.” 


WELL. Chet started in to 

reel in very slowly, 
and STRIKE!, and his pole 
almost doubled! 

“What the Hell?,” I asked 
myself, “is this a fisherman’s 
paradise or is that the most 
inusual piece of luck that | 
ver saw?” 

Chet reeled him in calmly, 
he pickerel scrapping all along the way. I netted the catch 
r him, and we measured a nice fourteen-inch pickerel. 

He looked at me and saw my surprise. “My dad is a 
retty good fisherman, Doc,” Chet grinned, “and he always 

id, ‘fish in your own back yard, the first few casts.’ I’ve 
een him catch ’em as often six feet from the boat, as 

have forty feet. And boy, that man can cast!” 

Well, here was point number one for me: make your first 
ew casts right near the boat. (It worked out pretty well 
too, after always being sure to drift noiselessly to the actual 
fishing spot.) 

I dug down into the box and got my new lure. I hooked 
it on the leader and was admiring its new feature of trans- 





to look! 


bounds.) 


pounds! 


He wrapped the child in a little sheet 
And hung him on the hook: 4 
Then took a squint at the i) 
dropping hand 
And cried to his wife 


Marie!" he cried in wy 
‘ 


wild amaze; 
(His pride it knew no 


“That surely 


grand papoose 
He weigh full thirty 


Don Sanken 


plug you have to reel in much 
f more slowly than you do. The 

pickerel in these small ponds 
seem to lack the fight that 
they have in larger ponds. 
When you give them a small- 
er bait and have it moving 
slower they are sure of the 
size of their lunch and figure 
that they are taking no 
chance in smashing at it with 
a good strike. I may be all 
wet, but that’s the way I have 
‘em doped out. Of course 
they do act differently in 
some places, and on differ- 








one 





















ent days. Always seemed to 
me that on a darker day 
they want the bait going 
plenty slow, sometimes on a 
bright day they won’t strike unless it’s moving right along, 
probably because they can see it so well and notice that 
there is something artificial looking about it. Then too, 
early morning they seem to be higher in the water, feeding 
more on bugs, at least in the real warm weather. I never 
had much luck trying to get them to take a bug, but if you 
have your plug light and keep it along close to the top 
they hop right on it. Then as the day warms up more 
they seem to go deeper, so I put just one of these split shot 
on the leader and it swims down more. Works out pretty 
well for me Doc, so ‘them’s me sentiments.” Oh, another 
thing I doped out. Say you had a strike and didn’t get 
him. Well I cast just about (Continued on page 36) 











J. P. CUENIN, journalist 


HARRY B. HAWES, United States Senator 


JACK MINER, bird conservationist 


ALDO LEOPOLD, in charge of the Game Survey 


Our -Advisory Board 


HORACE ALBRIGHT, director National Park Service 
BROOKE ANDERSON, ex-president Campfire Club of Chicago 


ARTHUR F. FORAN, vice-president More Game Birds in America 
SETH GORDON, president American Game Association 


EDMUND SEYMOUR, president American Bison Society 


We -Advocate— 


a. Passage by Congress of some bill to raise adequate funds 
for bringing back our diminishing waterfow ! 


2. Modification of the Biological Survey's poisoning operations 
3. Better protection for all bears 

4. Stricter control of sheep and cattle grazing on public domain 
5. Improvement of federal and state game warden service 

6. Constant vigilance against pollution; against diversion of 


sportsmen’s money from state game fund to general fund; against 
corruption and incompetence in state game departments 


7. Giving game and fish better than an even break 
being Sportsmen and not Heroes 


in short, 











Unusual Duck Tragedy at 
Klamath Lake 
By R. H. Cook 


YUNDAY evening, December 11, marked 

the fourth day of sub-zero weather, 
weather that for severity equaled or sur- 
passed any in the memory of even the 
oldest residents. At 4 o'clock the waters 
of Upper Klamath Lake (Oregon) were 
open except for a few hundred yards along 
the shore. The temperature was falling 
rapidly and by dark was registering 7 
below zero; the wind was blowing a gale 
and thousands of ducks were seeking rest- 
ing places on the waters that heretofore 
had been a haven of refuge. Scarcely had 
they settled in the water, when it turned 
to slush and then to ice, imprisoning all but 
the larger ducks, who seemed strong 
enough to struggle free at the first con- 
gealing of the water. Monday morning 
the news that thousands of waterfowl were 
frozen in the ice was phoned to Game Pro- 
tector Hugh Worcester. He immediately 
enlisted the services of radio broadcast- 
ing systems and newspapers, asking for 
volunteers to aid in rescuing the birds. It 
was impossible on such short -notice to 
secure sufficient help and equipment but in 
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Caught ina 


death-trap, unless rescued 
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Volunteers working at Klamath Lake to rescue thousands of ducks frozen alive in the 
water 


spite of this handicap 523 birds were res- 
cued and brought to the government pens 
in Klamath Falls by sundown. Tuesday 
however, Worcester had his organizatio1 
perfected. Trucks, crates and helpers wer: 
plentiful and by dusk Tuesday evening 
1853 more birds were saved. It is impos 
sible to estimate accurately just how many 
birds were frozen in but when one con- 
siders that an area of several miles was 
thickly dotted with these victims of win 
ter’s wrath, it can be readily seen that 
the loss was enormous. 

It was an interesting sight to watch the 
army of workers. Every class was repre 
sented, young boys, business men, laborers 
old men, all chopping ducks from the ice 

We saw one old gentleman about sev- 
enty years old, down on his knees in the 
ice and snow, chop out at least 150 birds 
place them in a crate and then trudge 
three and a half miles to shore over slip 
pery ice to the trucks. All the time he 
was cutting them loose one could - hear 
him saying, “Poor little devils,” or “quit 
picking at me will you, I’m a friend.” For 
the ducks, even though half frozen and 
starved, would peck their rescuers. 

‘Twas a pitiful sight; birds were frozen 
in everywhere, some held only by a leg, 
others half covered with ice, here and 
there just a head appearing above the sur 
face, while on all sides dozens were com 
pletely covered and dead. 


Caribou Refuge in 
Minnesota 
Y ORDER of W. T. Cox. Minnesota 


Commissioner of Conservation, a large 
area comprising about twelve townships 
north of upper Red lake has been set aside 
as a wild-life refuge or sanctuary. The 
order was effective November 1. This ref 
uge is designed, first of all, to preserve 
from extermination the only band of wood 
land caribou in the state, in fact, the only 
remaining animals of this species in the 
entire United States. 

A warden is being assigned to the area 
and he will be given assistance by wardens 
whose districts border on the tract. It is 
proposed to give the refuge thorough pro 
tection not only because of the presence of 
the rare caribou but also in order to build 
up the moose and deer populations and t 
make of the area a great breeding ground 
for both waterfowl and upland game birds 
for which it is well suited. 











Make Legislators Toe the 
Mark 
*DITOR Outdoor Life:—Mr. J. B. 


Putnam's idea of the cessation of*the 
irchases. of all fishing and hunting li- 
until legislators can be made to 
see the light is good, even if OutTpoor LIFE 
does.not indorse it. I have long had this 
mind as, in the Kansas Forestry, Fish 
| Game Commission reports, I noted the 

diverted from the license fund for 
public amusement places, swimming pools, 
public camp grounds, zoos and caring for 
nimals that have no place in American 
ime, 

And the idea is going into effect, it makes 

» difference who fights or advocates it, 

whether it is called strike or morato- 
No one cares to buy licenses when 
there is nothing to buy them for except 

“create recreational facilities for the 
eneral public.” 

Here is the Kansas argument in favor 

Mr. Putnam’s idea, as shown by the 
last biennial report of the Forestry, Fish 
and Game Commission, (1930): Rev- 
enue of the department for the biennium, 
$536,306.61. Diverted to the state general 
fund, $53,536.61. Spent on state parks, 
$223,538.07. These parks are amusement 
places for the public, and in no sense game 
preserves. Some are called sanctuaries by 
the commission, but shooting is allowed 
at so much per. Hatchery expense, $96,- 
606.16. Included in this item is, salary, 


nses, 


sums 


rium. 


$29,602.81, car expense, $19,573.42, new 
ttage $4,082, printing $11,296, repairs 
$14,605.32. Warden and administration 


salary and expense, $97,646.67, is not in- 
luded in the above. Game purchased and 
lelivered, $24,104.54. The hunter and trap- 
per paid $316,598.00. Try and cull some- 
thing out of this as an inducement to buy 
] censes. 

I hate the word strike, but it is going 
to take some jolt to loosen the politicians’ 
hold on the license fund. Organized or 
individual effort at game restocking on a 
large scale would only result in failure, 
should it conflict with political interests. 

Every outdoor magazine I pick up is 
filled with tearful pleas. Why whine? 
What is the matter with a good stiff fight? 

Kans. SAM THORNBURG. 


Claims Baiting Does Not 
Really Help Clubs 


“DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have just 
finished reading your editorial, “Shall 
Be Baiting or Feeding?” in the Febru- 

ry issue. I hunt along the Illinois River 
rom Bath to Beardstown, in what is prob- 
bly the most heavily baited region of the 
llinois valley, and I heartily agree with 
ur views. 
I have hunted ducks for twenty-five 
ears, and knew some wonderful hunting 
efore the practice of baiting was used by 
ny clubs. There were plenty of ducks 
assing through this region every spring 
nd fall, and they worked well to decoys, 
ut that was before so much of the good 
uck hunting territory was destroyed by 
hat has proved to be very unprofitable 
rainage districts. 

The practice of baiting has become a 

omerang to many duck clubs using it. 

ach club in its desire to entice the great- 

t number of ducks to its shooting pens 

ries to outfeed the other clubs. The re- 

lt is that within a few days after the 
ew ducks arrive from the North they 
ive learned the trick of visiting the feed 
ens at dusk, feeding throughout the night 
id then leaving for some of the large 
lakes or rest holes where they rest up and 
remain until the next morning to repeat 
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the program of gorging themselves with 
shelled corn, thus growing fatter and lazier 
every day. Even after the lakes and rest 
holes have frozen over, those same ducks 
remain in this region by the thousands, 
resting upon the ice and feeding at night 
at the feed pens.. So it goes throughout 
the season, and only upon the very blus- 
tery days do those ducks visit the feed 
pens in any great numbers. But upon those 
days the ducks are slaughtered by the 
hundreds they rise and circle about 
feeding time, with about as much sports- 
manship and thrill as going out in your 
back yard and shooting your tame decoys. 
Over-feeding has educated the wild duck 
to the point where he has no interest in 
the hunter’s decoys whether they be on or 
off club ground, and thereby the hunting 
is ruined. 

[ have observed this practice from the 
time it was begun and I am convinced that 
the longer it is continued the more unfair 
and selfish the practice becomes. If the 


as 
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clubs were to spend each year an amount 
equal to their corn bill they could soon 
produce sufficient natural food to keep the 
ducks in their territory. But some clubs 
do not have the proper kind of territory 
to develop wild foods and from them you 
will hear wailing and gnashing of teeth at 
any proposal to prohibit the practice of 
baiting or feeding. The sport of hunting 
ducks is to outwit them and not outfeed 
them, let your vigorous campaign 
against baiting continue until the practice 
has been outlawed, as it has been in sev- 
eral states. Then we will have duck hunt- 
r all instead of just duck shooting 
corn pens for a few. 
H. J. CLinese t. 
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HUNTER HOME WITH 125 QUAIL, 55° RABBITS. 


William. M, Jones, 4920 Montana avenue, with “Toot” froma: 


Winting trip at Nebo, Iil, 
rabbit in his mouth. 


- 


This Hero's flare for publicity got him into trouble 


His dog, Brownie, is helding a 


Ys 
— 


The day after the above clipping 


appeared in the Chicago Tribune, he was arrested for violation of the Illinois game 


laws, which prescribe a quail limit of 12 a day, 36 in possession. 


Moral: Heroes, like 


gangsters, should not advertise themselves too openly 











T IS NOT the purpose of this article 

to deal with the scientific or ento- 

mological side of nymph fishing. The 
average fisherman, and it is for just him 
that this is written, does not wish to bur- 
den himself with data concerning the 
proper names of ephemerida, imago and 
sub-imago stages and what not. A hatch of 
Yellow Mays is to him a hatch of Yellow 
Mays and nothing more. And rightly so. 
He knows the natural sequence of devel- 
opment in the insect life of a stream to be, 
roughly, the following stages: the egg, in 
which he is interested not at all; the 
nymph, in which this effort will try to 
interest him and which is the larva or 
bug which lives on the stream bottom and 
from which the hatches of insects arise; 
the dun or spinner, which he endeavors to 
imitate with his dry flies and lastly, the 
spent spinner or drowned fly, which he 
imitates consciously or unconsciously with 
his wet flies or, as they are called in some 
sections, his “sunken” flies. Of the wet 
fly and the dry fly, much has been written. 
The mystery has disappeared from these 
methods and they have been simplified and 
made so uniform that they are more and 
more each year in constant, intelligent and 
almost uniform use, certainly on the 
larger streams. But there is a gap, and 
a very wide and serious one, in the aver- 
age fisherman’s day when neither his wet 
flies nor his dry flies will help him much 
and it is that gap which we have for some 
time been endeavoring to fill. 

About fifteen years ago, G. E. M. Skues, 
one of England’s outstanding fresh water 
anglers, began his experiments’ with 
nymphs. His findings were many and 
various and his observations have been set 
down clearly and helpfully in his several 
books. A pioneer in this particular branch 
of trout fishing, he has led the way for 
others who, in their turn, have done much 
with the nymph problem and, for chalk 
stream tactics especially, the art in Eng- 
land is well advanced. 

For many years the better tackle stores 
in this country have had for sale nymphs, 
in various colors, sizes and patterns. The 
amateur fly tiers have been busy for some 
time evolving types and dressings accord- 
ing to what they may have read or as 
their own fancies may have dictated. 
But, until very recently, there has been 
definitely something lacking in the Amer- 
ican nymph fishing. Few, if anyone, 
seemed to get results. Obviously, there 
was something wrong. The only success- 
ful patterns differentiated so very slightly 
from long accepted wet flies that they 
could be called nymphs only by courtesy. 
While much had been written and results 
had been obtained in English streams with 
English bred fish and with English pat- 
terns, the natural conclusion was that we 
had yet to develop true American patterns 
for use in American streams. In other 


words, we had the whole job to do over 
again, with the advantage, however, of 
our English friends’ experience to lighten 
the load. 

There is nothing new about nymph- 
ing except its name and some new pat- 


Ben C. Robin 
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This Nymph Business 


Observations, Patterns and Methods 
By J. A. Knight Jr. 


terns and perhaps the methods are a bit 
more deliberate or enlarged than our fa- 
thers used before us. Let us go back a 
few years. It was well known that flies 
continued to catch fish after they had been 
mauled and torn by many trout so that 
they no longer even resembled their orig- 
inal form or color. Being creatures of 
habit and tending to think along straight 
lines, our fathers and, in turn, we weeded 
out our fly books, replenishing our supply 
of new and resplendent flies and, on enter- 
ing a stream the next time out, bent on 
our leaders a brand new or, at worst, a 
slightly used selection of flies from which 
the trout might choose. And so we often 
found ourselves in that deplorable situa- 
tion, in which you and I and all the rest 
of us have been; that situation where we 
stood knee deep in cold mountain water 
and watched hungry trout flash, bulge and 
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rise all around us and yet steadfastly re- 
fuse any and all offerings which we might 
present to them. Once in a while one of 
the lucky ones would hit upon the magic 
fly and take a creel full of fish and even 
then we failed to notice or to analyze the 
fact that it was with nearly no exception, 
an old and. bedraggled fly which did the 
trick. We know the answer now—those 
trout had been taking nymphs and we, if 
we had been lucky, had been “nymphing” 
without knowing it. Those old flies had 
represented or, more important, suggested 
to the trout, the nymphs upon which they 
had been feeding. 


ANY of the angling brotherhood still 

regard nymph fishing as a fad which 
will, in due time, run its course and die, 
much the same as have Mah-Jong and mer- 
ry widow hats. It does not seem so to me. 
Many times you have noticed that, when 
you are cleaning your trout, the stomachs 
contain a minnow or a beetle or two, or a 
few recognizable flies, but these are almost 
without exception accompanied by a back- 
ground of small, dark objects. These are 
nymphs. The next time you take a trout 
on a dry fly, empty the contents of its 
stomach into a white saucer _partiall) 
filled with water and see for yourself the 
number of flies a trout eats as compared 
with the number of nymphs. The odds are 
greatly in favor of the nymph. Why, then, 
try to feed a trout something on which he 
seldom feeds when it is just as easy to 
feed him something in which he is defi- 
nitely interested ? 

And so, with all this in mind, what can 
be done to rectify the situation? Obvious- 
ly, the first thing to do is to take a look 
at the insects which inhabit the bottoms 
of our streams. They are, of course, le 
gion. It is practically impossible to try 
to imitate the various kinds and species 
of stream bottom insects. We do note, 
however, that the prevailing nymph is 
dark brown in color and about 4% to % 
of an inch in length. How many breeds 
and families of nymphs that® general de 
scription covers I, for one, do not know 
—or care. It is enough that it covers a 
lot of them. All nymphs coming under 
this class have one very definite charac- 
teristic in common and that is—luminosity 
In other words, their little bodies pick up 
and reflect the light rays and render them 
easily visible to the trout. They are 
nearly all flat and nearly all the general 
shape of a wedge when looked at from 
above. Most of them have tails and all 
have legs. They are all darker colored 
on the top than on the bottom of thei: 
bodies. So far, so good. The job now is 
to tie something that is luminous, brown 
14 inch long or less, with legs, tail and 
possibly feelers; then to flatten it some- 
reed and darken the top and the job is 
done. 


F ALL the materials we use in the 
dressing of flies, the most luminous, 
with the exception of tinsel, is the fur of 
one of the animals which live in wate 
most of the time such as seal, mink, otter, 
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“ SILVER 
PRINCESS ” 






“Cive me credit for knowing a good reel 
when I see it,” says Gayl Berg, a guide at 
Otte rtail Lake, Minn. “I fell hard for this 
“beauty” the minute I laid eyes on it— 
for it’s the quietest, easiest running reel 
I've ever seen—and in landing these 
Large Mouths, I’ve got to hand it to my 
“Silver Princess”—for these fighters re- 
quire the hardiest of reels.” 


The SILVER PRINCESS 
No. 3700 $5.50 


The Silver Princess is the most popular 
reel among fishermen today—with its 3- 
piece quick take-down construction, chrom- 
ium plate of satin finish, genuine jewels for 
bearings. Bakelite head ring—now, equipped with 
the New “Duo-Paw!’’!. Compare it—point for point 
—with any other reel selling for twice as much! 





(Patent Applied For) 
DOUBLES the LIFE of the REEL 
When the top pawl wears out—after =} 
years of hard usage—remove bot- * No. 252 
tom plate—invert the “Duo-Pawl” r _ $11.00 






The VETERAN 


Again, The Veteran—one of Bron- 
son’s “Gold Seal” level-winding, 3- 
piece, take-down reels—proves to be 
the “reel” sensation of the year! 
And, now, it is equipped with the 
new Bronson “Duo-Paw!”! 


—and replace bottom plate! That’s 
all there is to it—to have a quiet, 
smooth running, easy casting reel— 
just like new, again. 


See them at your nearest dealer! Write for new FREE Catalog! 


Bronson Reel Company 


123 STATE STREET 


Bronson Reels - 


Sead in Sales - 


coeds MICH. 


You can’t buy a finer built, smooth- 
er running or easier casting reel— 
at any price—than this famous old 
Symploreel! Because no finer reel 
can be made! Now equipped with 
the new Bronson “Duo-Pawl”’! 


No. 257—Anti-Back Lash......813.20 











HIS SEASON, every 

fisherman can afford a 
pair of the famous Hodg- 
man Waders! Triple your 
wading range and double 
your fishing enjoyment— 
wade the deep pools where 
the prize beauties lurk — 
stay warm, dry and com- 
fortable even after bours in Serene W oder. one of the 


r Hodgman 
the fastest, coldest streams! sode/. Formerly as bigh a $22.50. Thir 
year umproved construction, only $16.09! 







ILLUSTRATED: Boot Foot 


Prices are way down! The 
new WADELITE Stocking Foot Wader lists at only 
$13.00! Boot Foot Service Waders, formerly as high 
as $22.50, cost but $16.00 this year—and are better 
built than ever! No magic about it—Hodgman passes 
along to you the lower cost of materials and the econ- 
omies of increased-volume. Constantly improved in 
construction, Hodgman waders assure you longer 
wear than ever! 
1933 CATALOG FREE! 

MAIL COUPON TODAY for your Free copy of 
Hodgman’s 1933 Catalog . . . chock-full of informa- 
tion about all types of Hodgman Waders, Air Beds 
and other products for your comfort and protection. 


HODGMAN @ ) 


HODGMAN RUBBER COMPANY 
Department OL3 — Malden, Massachuset’s 
Mai! me immediately my Free copy of your 
new 1955 Cacalog. 

Name 
St. & No 


Gey @ S00... 
Name & Address Your 
Sport Goods Dealer ——————___________ ____ ; 
$1.25 Per Pair 


oat of Mis und to Conata FIT-U CREEPERS 


Se extra For Hunters, Fisher- 
men,Tra rs, Hikers, 
Walking on ice. 
Will fit any size or 
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muskrat, etc. Any of these natural furs 
will do the trick. A few wisps of stiff 
cock hackle in black or dark blue for the 
tail, one of the above named furs for the 
body and thorax, a small hackle wrapped 
at the thorax for the legs and feelers, some 
tinsel ribbing to add glint to the lower 
body and the bug is tied. Trim off the 


| top and bottom hackles, leaving only the 


hackles on the sides to suggest the legs. 
Then saturate the thorax or upper body 
with celluloid varnish and allow the nymph 
to dry. Then flatten the thorax gently 


| with a pair of flat tweezers or pliers and 


| color the top with dark brown Duco or 


suggestion of 





any kind of men’s 
Footwear. Are adjust- 
able no screws to 
loosen or tighten. Ask 
for circular illustrating | 


our Full Line of Creepers. 


STAATSBURG ICE TOOL WORKS, Staatsburg, N. Y. 











WHEN YOU SAY 


» SPINNERS “/ 
HILDEBRANDT’S 


They spin so easy. The slightest motion 
sets them going—always ready for action. 

Four shapes of blades and a thousand 
and one combinations of sizes and colors 
of finishes and flies. 

Trout, Bass, Pike, Muskies, Blue Gills, 
Perch—you get ALL game fish and pan 
fish on Hildebrandt Spinners—whether you 
use a casting rod, fly rod, old cane pole, 
trolling line—any method. 

Hildebrandt’s Hints tells you 
how to catch fish in 1933— 
shows you some new baits as 
well as old favorites, with some 
good fish pictures. Send for 
your copy FREE. 


HILDEBRANDT 
431 High St. 
Logansport 






Indiana 














| else, which we did. 


other suitable material and the job is fin- 
ished. We have now a very workable 
the prevailing nymph in 
Eastern streams. 

This nymph is by no means a panacea 
or cure-all for our nymphing ills, but it is 
a good starter. Other common nymphs 
are larger or smaller, lighter or different 
entirely in color, and some decidedly dif- 
ferent in shape, such as the caddis. But 
the prevailing shape is as we have described 
and color is an easy matter, as is size. 
With this in mind, we worked out a series 
of nymphs in the following colors: light 
brown, dark brown, buff, olive, gray, blue, 
black, dark green and light green. Some 
we tied with wing cases on top, some with 
long sparsely tied hackles, some with short 
thickly tied hackles, some with feelers and 
some without tails. Adding and eliminat- 
ing by the trial and error method, we 
were finally able to evolve a fairly satis- 
factory series which seemed to work under 
most conditions. The actual practice or 
field work was mostly by patient experi- 
ment and the job is not done yet by a long 
way though we have reached a point where 
we can satisfactorily take fish under most 
adverse conditions. That in itself is most 
encouraging. 

For instance, last spring, the opening of 
the trout season found me in company 
with six other lunatics in one of our pet 
streams in the Pocono Mountains of 
Pennsylvania. The temperature was 25 
degrees on the veranda of our hotel at 9 
o'clock in the morning, and snow still lay 
on the northern slopes of the hills. Dry 
flies were out of the question and most 
of the men pinned their hopes on wet flies, 
fished deep and slowly. One of my friends 
and I decided to use nymphs and nothing 
When evening came 
around and we assembled, half frozen, at 
the hotel, my friend had nine fair trout, 
I had eight and the balance of the party, 


| all of whom had fished wet flies and all 


of whom are good, sound fishermen, pro- 


| duced from four to a total blank for the 


| day. 


The trout were bottom feeding; they 


| were feeding, when they fed at all, on 


nymphs and they naturally took the arti- 
ficial nymphs in preference to flies. 


NYMPHS are a taking lure or fly un- 
der most conditions. Even during an 
active “rise” to a well established hatch of 
floating and flying duns, the proper nymph 
will bring results, although not perhaps 
as well as the proper dry fly. The real 
need, however, that this lure fills is the 
period between the times of what might 
be termed established hatches on a stream. 
We all know that during May and June 
unless we have abnormal weather condi- 
tions the trout are apt to be most unre- 
sponsive between 11 a. m. and 4 p. m. 
This is not caused necessarily by the fact 
that the trout are not feeding or rather, 
will not feed. It is generally true that 
trout will readily take the proper food 
presented to them in the proper way at 
most any time of day or night. True, 
fish, like animals or people, form regular 
habits, but the limit of a trout’s capacity 
to absorb food is rarely reached. 


very 


The trout are not interested to any great 
extent in wet and dry flies during these 
hours because Nature does not send this 
type of food to them in any quantity dur- 
ing the brighter hours of the day. The, 
will and do feed on nymphs at this time, 
not actively perhaps, but rather taking 
what the stream brings them in its cur- 
rent. It is then that the artificial nymph 
is most useful. When the evening hatch 
begins to take form and the larvae start 
to leave the bottom, break their cases on 
the surface and take wing, the trout be- 
gin their evening feed. It is then that we 
see the nymph come into its own. In other 
words, the nymph is best fished when con- 
ditions are poorly adapted for the use of 
wet or dry flies. That is a broad state- 
ment and has its exceptions but, for gen- 
eral use and under normal conditions, 
is a pretty good rule. 

Fishing with a nymph can be done suc- 
cessfully in several ways, the method em- 
ployed depending upon the _ conditions 
which the angler must face at the time. 
Take, for instance, the very early season, 
when the water is cold and the trout are 
more apt to lie in the deeper, quieter runs 
and pools than in the faster water where 
they are found later in the season. Under 
these conditions, I have found that best 
results may be obtained by fishing th 
nymph as deeply as possible, so that a mini- 
mum of effort is required on the part of 
the fish in order to avail himself of the 
offering. Allow the leader and line to 
sink freely, helping the process if neces- 
sary by means of treating the nymph, 
leader and lower part of the line with 
either glycerin, saliva or, best of all, some 
fish slime taken from the sides of a trout 
already caught. Sometimes it may be 
necessary to weight the leader by means 
of twisting some fine fuse wire about the 
knots of the leader. As in dry fly fishing, 
avoid drag if possible, so that the nymph 
may come to the -fish, borne by the cur- 
rent, in a manner not to excite suspicion. 


ATER in the season better results will 
probably be had if the nymph is fished 
from 6 inches to a foot under the surface 
The depth to which the nymph sinks can 
readily be regulated by treating the lin 
and leader with line dressing, allowing 
from 3 feet to 18 inches of the leader to 
remain untreated. The amount of leader 
kept afloat will depend upon the depth at 
which the angler wishes his nymph to drift 
and the sinking qualities of the nymph be 
ing used at the time. Some patterns sink 
more rapidly than others. The angler 
may fish upstream, downstream, up and 
across, across and down, in fact any way) 
that best suits his convenience and the sit 
uation in hand. I realize of course, that 
the above sentence is high treason to the 
purist, the man who fishes upstream or 
not at all. Any method other than up- 
stream tends to produce drag more read- 
ily and drag to the purist is poison. But 
upstream fishing is difficult with a nymph, 
particularly to the beginner or the angler 
who is not particularly adept or whose eye- 
sight is not very keen. Many strikes will 
be missed or remain unnoticed in this 
method, especially where the feeding posi- 
tion of the trout is not definitely know! 
It would be my advice, therefore, for the 
beginner to fish across and down at tl 
start until he finds for himself which 
method he prefers. The question of drag 
will be dealt with presently. 

Under normal, midseason conditions 
more trout will be taken with the artificial 
nymph in water which is relatively fast 
The nymph is most certainly not an imi- 
tation of the natural insect but more of a 
suggestion of that insect. The more timé 
allotted to the fish in deciding either 
accept or reject the nymph when it is of- 











fered to him, the less chance the angler 
has of taking him as the deception is of 
ecessity an easy one to detect if the fish 
1s ample time to examine the lure closely. 
\Vhere, however, the trout in fast water 
ust decide on the instant of appearance 
to take or lose his food as the current 
sweeps it past him, the lack of time works 
ereatly in favor of the angler. It is there- 
fore advisable to fish in the pockets, riffles, 


round boulders and rocks and in the fast | 
wavy runs rather than in the quieter water. | 


ONCERNING drag—that pest of the 


dry fly fisherman. For the benefit of the 
nitiated, drag is the process of the fly, 


wet or dry or nymph, being drawn across | 


r through the water due to the tightening 
of the line by the force of the current. 


Certainly a slow steady drag is very bad | 


medicine to a feeding trout as it gives an | 


irtificial fly a most unnatural appearance | 


ind is a marked indication to the fish that 
omething is very definitely wrong, as no 
elf-respecting natural fly would ever act 

that strange manner. There are times, 
however, when drag is inevitable. Cross 
currents, eddies, varying speeds of flow, 
etc., often combine to produce drag in spite 

f the angler’s best efforts. But, by vary- 
ng the speed of a dragging fly, varying it 
methodically, unevenly and carefully, the fly 
iay be endowed with a life and liveliness 
hich are often irresistible. Many times 

I taken trout by deliberately employ- 
ng a varied drag when these same trout 
have regarded my best efforts along other 
lines with marked indifference. And so, in 
fishing your nymph in any other method 
than upstream you will arrive at a point 
ifter each cast where drag is unavoidable. 
Instead of recasting, retrieve the nymph 

short, uneven jerks. The fish may 
take the nymph to be making its way 
from the bottom to the surface. At 
events many fish are taken at this 
int of the cast which would other- 
ise be wasted. I have come to regard 
drag as an ill wind which may do a fel- 
low some good, if properly handled, rather 
than something to be shunned like a fatal 
disease. 

Hooking your trout with a nymph is a 
trick which must be learned through ex- 
perience. With a dry fly we can see the 
trout or the splash or bubble he makes 
vhen taking. With the wet fly we can 
ither see the trout or feel the touch tele- 
graphed along the line, except when fishing 
well upstream or with a sunken, drifting 
fly. With the nvmph and a loose line, we 
have none of these aids. A bulge in the 

iter, a break in the rhythm of a riffle, a 
flash or even a suggestion of a flash be- 
neath the surface, in fact, any hint of 
tLis kind warns the angler to raise the rod 
tip and tighten. A sudden sinking of the 
leader or line is a very definite signal. And, 
incidentally, it is good to remember that 
more fish will be hooked if the angler does 
not strike—merely tighten by lifting the 
rod tip. 





N RIGGING your tackle there are two | 


very important factors to consider with re- 
gard to the leader used. Experiments have 
roven, to my own satisfaction at least, that 
long leader is better than a short one and 


at the number of fish taken seems to in- | 


rease with the fineness of the gut used. 
rom 9 to 12 feet, tapering to 4X in the 
st two or three strands, seems to be the 


ost satisfactory, the length keeping the | 


e well away from the fish and adding to 
casting qualities of the rig and the 

eness giving more appearance of liveli- 

ss by allowing the nymph to twist and 

ange its position as the current carries 

along. 

\s a practical example of this form of 


() 
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Writes for New 1933 Edition of 
“Fishing — What Tackle and When” * 


age book of fishing facts... 
Sack ae mous fishermen as Court- . 
ney Ryley Cooper, Ozark Ripley ‘ 
and others tell how to catch ed 
and other game fish... Gives i ~ ’ 
structions —s bait or fly 4 
casting...Shows, describes vari- § 
ous species of fish in actual colors % 
a 
a 
a 
' 





















. Tells how to secure a report 
of fishing conditions in most any 
lake region through our Oreno 
Fishing Bureau . . . Every angler 
needs this book. Sent Free! Mail 
coupon to address at bottom of ad. 








a 
Name...... a 
Address... — 
Fil icctisinmenbeeeepboniamentibiiat a 
a 
State.......-.--c-ccceeenceceeees @ 


) FREE Mail Py 


Coupon for i 
Your COPY ,6 -” 










The big, much appreciated fea- 
ture of this new Automatic Fly 
Rod Reel is ba/ance—harmo- 
nious balance with your rod. 
It eliminates ‘‘rolling’’ of rod in your 
hand. Guides, therefore, are always 
in regular down position... Another 
original and exclusive feature—brake 
lever folds flush to reel body for 
convenient packing. 
A rent appenee on ie Rod reels is 
oe : this new No. 1130 Oreno Automatic. 
fatural Salanced position. Kittle  Buffed aluminum alloy with chro- 
lever easily and naturally. mium line guide, 3 sizes — $5.50, 
$6.50, $7.50. a 4 


Other Fly Rod Reels $1.25 to $5.00 








Shoving pew reel fits rod in 
a 


A Sure Cockroach Lure 


ROACH-ORENO 


Flick this little Roach to any ambi- 
tious Trout or Bass, if you want a 
thrill. It’s a Cockroach through and 
through. Fine veined feathers on a 
floating body give it life-like . 
crawling action. Bass or 

Trout size—SOc each. 














’ TRIX-ORENO- 
; 4 A sensation for two years—Trix-Oreno gains and rs) 
; ones . pogetentey. : othing quite compares x 
wit rix-Oreno’s fluttering action or J 
: killing qualities. No. 593, Trout size; a eo Pet at pl ro 
No. 594, Bass size. Both for fly rod. & Rod, $10. Ocher fy 
Each 65 cents. a“ rods from $5 to $55. 


"BAIT COMPANY, 7253 High N@SS==7 Street, South Bend, Ind. 
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Made by Mustad- 
Used the World Over 








| OOK and hold them with Mustad-Viking 

Hooks. For trout especially, the new- 
est and best of all famous Mustad patterns. 

Genuine Mustad Key Brand Fish Hooks, 
made for all inland and marine fishing, most 
perfectly meet every test. Developed to high- 
est perfection under Mustad’s many years of 
world leadership in hook making for all 





countries. Every standard pattern and size. 
Ringed, snelled, in flies and on all baits. | 
Ask your dealer for them. Write our nearest 


ofice for a folder—FREE. 


USTAD 


Key}Prand FISH HOOKS 


O. MUSTAD & SON, Oslo, Norway 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Fish Hooks 
New York: 44 W. 44th Street 
Los Angeles: Mason Theatre Bldg. 

Canada: 284 King Street, W., Toronto 














Make Money 2 Home/ 









Earn up to $25 a week or more, growing | 

Mushrooms in your cellar or shed. Big demand. 

We tell you how. Illustrated book and details 
free. Start NOW—write today. 

American Mushroom industries, Ltd., Dept. 516, Toronto, Ont. 





oN TZ, 
SHANNON TW1N SPINNERS 


Now Your Old 
Favorite --- in 
Trout Size 


FLY ROD 
SHANNONS 


Execeedingly attrac- 
Light weight. 














Trout Size. 
tive and effective 


Work perfectly on casta and re 
trieve. Highest quality feather and 
hackle No. 6 sneck hook, No. 1 
poons Patterns listed below 
Each, 75 


Bass Size. Weedl Cast it 
snywhere and the only thing it will Trout Patterns 
eatch is fish—and it surely catches White Miller 
them. Handles easily on any aver- Yell Sally 
age weight fly rod. 1/0 sneck hoo Re a ow Hany 
No. % spoons. Solid colors and Parm. Belle 


combinations of colors, in feather or Silver Doctor 


bucktail fly. Each, 75e —_ Red Ant 
Your Dealer Can Supply "ou. Cx 
1933 catalog describes these and wdung 


Red Ibis 
Black Gnat | 
Professor 
Reuben Wood | 


other lures for fly casters and bait 
casters. Send for your copy now. 


The W. J. JAMISON CO. 


Dept. 43, 739 S. California Ave., Chicago 


Queen of Waters 








Royal Coachman | 
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of 
| time you found the trout rising, splashing 
and on a feeding orgy, yet, try as you 
would, they declined your most choice of- 


fishing, let me remind you the last 


ferings in flies. These trout were feeding 
on nymphs. Instead of wasting time, as 
goodness know we all have done, in trying 
this fly and that, bend on a nymph and 
grease your leader down to the last couple 
of feet. Then run these last 2 feet through 
your mouth and thoroughly soak the nymph 
to insure its sinking. Then pick out your 
fish. You have noticed an old buster rising 
and feeding luxuriously in his own little 
private run along the far side of the stream. 
Take your position below and slightly to 
one side of him and watch his next rise 
so as to exactly locate his position. Allow- 
ing him time to settle back, drop your 
nymph about 2 or 3 feet above him. There 
is a flash or a bulge in the surface, up 
comes the rod tip, the line tightens and the 
war is on. 

Last spring I gave one of my nymph 
patterns to a friend of mine while having 
lunch. He is a sound angler, but is inclined 
to adhere closely to the beaten path, regard- 
ing all innovations, new flies and such as 
“gadgets” and not to be considered by the 





conservative fisherman. It was with some , 

difficulty therefore, that I extracted from 7 

him his promise to give the thing a fair 

trial on the Beaverkill the following Sat. 

urday. The following Monday, he greeted 

me with his eyes fairly shining. “Jack,” } 

said, “that nymph is a knockout. I tool 

thirty-eight good trout while four of 

friends were landing ten trout among 

four on a dry fly, and they’re all ¢ 

fishermen.” I hasten to add that he r 

turned all but three to the water. He went : 

on to explain that he had found the t: 

quietly feeding on the bottom and by 

time the evening rise materialized, he | 

taken so many trout that he hung up | 

rod and called it a day. His experie: 

does not stand alone. I and many of 

friends have taken fish—good fish, 

plenty of them—when the surface of t! 

stream was absolutely quiet. F 
To the beginner in nymphing, it see: 

like a futile job to cast that tiny nymph int 

a large and heavy riffle and expect result 

But try it. Fish a nymph with the san 

loving care that you would accord your 

pet dry fly or your most choice cast of wet 

flies and see what a big surprise is in st 

for you. 


Two Odd White Baits 


By Maj. Paul Brown 


OT LONG ago, when I was fishing 
for bass most unsuccessfully on a 
stream that was new to me, I 


| splashed onto a country lad who was hav- 


ing as much sport as I was having trou- 
rle. 

He violated most of the time tested rules 
of fishing with impunity. He stood where 
he pleased, cast in any direction, handled 
his gear crudely—yet caught bass. After 
I watched him for some time I had to 
conclude that it was his bait which made 
for his success. 

I had tried all the natural baits in the 
stream. Water worms, crayfish, helgra- 
mites, mussels, earth worms and even min- 
nows had failed me. So had grasshoppers, 
crickets, frogs and the newly hatched tiny 
toads which were generally taken avidly 
when they inadvertently tumbled from the 
bank to fall splashingly over some lurking 
bass. 

The boy was using none of these things. 


| There was just a tiny splotch of white 


visible on his hook when he cast it. I 
couldn't recognize it and asked him, finally, 
what he was using. 

“Wasps!” he replied, grinning. 

“What?” I exclaimed, incredulously. 

“That's right,” he insisted, “but they’re 
just the young ones, before they are 
hatched.” 

He showed me the few he had remain- 
ing in his bait can. They were, unques- 
tionably, the larvae of the Vespa wasp, 
that common paper-making insect which 
has commanded so much respect because 


| of the efficacy of its defensive ability. 


“How in the world do you get ’em?” I 
marveled. 

“That’s easy. 
in a little while. 
watch, if you like.” 

I was glad to go. We stopped fishing 
and went to the lad’s home, a farmhouse 


I have to get some more 
You can go along and 


| I had passed on my way down stream. 
| There he obtained a pint bottle of mo- 


lasses and a 2-gallon stone jug. With no 
further equipment he signified his readiness 
to start. 

We plodded across a meadow below his 
home toward a wasp’s nest which he knew 
of on the edge of the wood lot bordering 
the field. It was not long before we saw 
it dangling from the branches of a small 


birch tree. 

“There she is, mister!” he directed, and 
he was undeniably right about it. I hesi- 
tated to approach much closer, but t! 
boy assured me that it could be dor 
with perfect safety. 


“See that black wasp buzzing around 
the hole in the bottom of the nest? Well, 
that fellow is a sort of sentry. If h 


doesn’t get too excited and warn the rest 
that there is danger about we are safe.” 

It seemed to be true. Certainly we were 
not molested. We stopped briefly at 
small stream that ran through the mead 
while the boy made ready. He laid the 
jug on its side, and then poured the pi 
of molasses carefully into it, so that the 
sticky fluid would remain as close to th 
neck of the jug as possible. Then le 
covered the mouth of the jug with | 
hand and inverted it, agitating it violentl) 
as he did so. 

“This’ll smear the molasses all over the 
inside of the jug’s neck,” he explained, but 
just why he should want to do that was 
a mystery to me then. When the molasses 
had been satisfactorily distributed, he 
filled the jug about half full of water fron 
the stream, and we hurried over to the 
nest. 


E APPROACHED as closely 

we dared, and put the jug on the 
ground about 10 feet away. No 
had we done so than the sentry on wat 
at the opening of the nest became tremend- 
ously exercised. The irregular circles 
its flight became increasingly wider and its 
tone louder and menacing 


soon 


The youngster grinned at me “It’s * 
workin’,” he said, elatedly. “That fellow : : 
thinks the gray jug is another wasps 
nest !” 


It probably did, too. The jug and th 
nest looked somewhat alike, both in sh 
and color. ; 

“Now you go about 30 feet away or s | 
he suggested, “while I stir ’em up.” 

When I had gone, the lad picked up 2 bi 
long branch which was lying on the grou , 
and smashed it forcibly against the nest! 

Instantly the irate insects came boiling 
out, furiously ready to defend their home 
and young! The sentry, buzzing about 
the open mouth of the jug, immediatel) 








me claimed their attention and they began 

1 vding into it—no doubt under the 1m- 

fair I sion that they were invading the nest 
" ell enemies ! 

e jug was almost concealed by wasps 

ving to its side and swarming about it. 


re was a steady stream of disappearing 
ts—which could not emerge from the 
sticky sides slop- 
They were sure 
the molasses or 


again because of the 
toward its mouth! 
either entangled by 


ned in the water. It was a perfect 
e boy and I were completely disre- 
rded as we stood, motionless, watching 


deluded insects. When the last winged 
rrior had valiantly followed his fellows 


youngster nonchalantly covered the 
uth of the roaring, boisterous jug with 
rge flat stone. 

Some might crawl out over the backs 


ose that are stuck fast,” he explained, 
he calmly started to tear the nest apart. 
he chambers within it were filled with 
nature wasps in all stages of develop- 
nt. We collected enough bait to last 
both during several days of constant 
Later in the summer I learned of an- 
white bait which is practically sim- 

It is larvae of that species of 


the 


which builds subterranean nests along 
banks of streams where there are loose 
ks. Most fishermen have seen them 
| likely know where several are lo- 
1, but it is not difficult to find one at 


time if bees are in the air. 


\ small piece of fish, fastened in the 
ft of a stick thrust into the ground, 
ill serve as an excellent lure. Bees will 


ittracted immediately and by following 
e direction of their flight the nest can 
easily found. 
Then a small fire is built over the mouth 
the nest or so close to it that the smoke 
heat will stupify the bees beneath the 
cks on which it is built. When the in- 
cts leave the nest, which many of them 
ill, they will be so groggy that they will 
ake no effort to attack. It is only a 
itter of minutes until it will be quite 
fe to scatter the fire and tear away the 
nes to obtain the larvae. They may 
ppear dead at first but they will soon 
regain their activity. 
Both wasp and bee best 


larvae are 


















PROMINENT SPORTSMAN’S CATCH 





Joseph Springer, president of the Pacific 
Rod and Gun Club, with a 26-pound 
salmon he caught on a 7'44-ounce rod 
and 12-pound test line at Blake riffle, 
Klamath River, last September 
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fished on a very small hook. I have had 


best results with the tiny No. 14 hook 
usually utilized for fly tying, for a larget 
hook generally tears the larvae so badly 
that it will not remain baited. 


Ben’s Daybook of Angling 
By the Angling Editor 


( = TIME when 
I was starting 
out in this game o 
artificial bait fishin 
1 saw a lesson 1 
perseverance very 
plainly illustrated. It 
was a cold, raw day 
in the late fall and I 
was passing up a 
good fishing river in 
a row boat, trolling 
for wall-eyed pike. I 
passed a fellow 
standing on the point of a rip-rap wall that 
braced a railroad bridge pier in the center 
of the stream. He was casting a wooden 
plug. For two hours thereafter I saw this 
fellow patiently standing in the self-same 
spot casting with remarkable monot 
and reeling and casting again. Then 
eventually I passed around a bend in the 
river, far above, and fished a mile or so 
on upstream and came back that evening 
When I came by the bridge pier there was 
the j 





we J 


- J 














my 


in 


same fellow casting away the same as 
ever. I told a friend of mine about it that 
evening. The man had stood in one place 
and cast all day, from dawn to dusk. My 
friend laughed and informed me he had 


talked with the man I had passed that day 


And he explained that the fellow had 
caught six of the finest wall-eyed pike he 
had seen taken out of the river that seaso1 


and also a nice muskellunge. That is a 
lesson in perseverance and what can happe! 
when one finds a good channel where feed 
ing fish along, then sticking to that 
place and waiting for the fish to find the 
angler in place of the angler looking up 
the fish. 


pass 


Which also reminds me of the fact that 
a good many of us stick entirely too clos¢ 
to one particular old and trusted lure when 
we are casting a stream or lake. I was 
brushing around over a willow bar this 
last season (1932) when I happened to 
run a very successful 


across angler who 
takes remarkably large catches 


of wall 
eyed pike, bass and muskellunge from the 
waters he fishes. He told me that he tried 
to make it a practice to change lures every 
fifteen minutes when the fish were slow 
about rising to his offerings. I just wonder 
if that fellow hasn’t about the right ideas 
on the matter? 


Now here’s another fact that I have 
picked up in my search for good angling 
hints this last season: I found that the 
fellows that were catching the most and 
largest small-mouth bass on live bait were 


using peeler crayfish. A _ peeler crayfish 
is a big blackish-gray crayfish that is just 
on the verge of shedding its shell. By 
pinching the back end of the shell on a 
crayfish a person can easily tell if the 
crustacean is about to shed its old shell 
for a new one. If the shell feels soft at 
the back end try thrusting the edge of 


thumb nail under it and prying it off the 
This does not necessarily kill these 
dark colored crayfish. The bait should at 
once be fastened to the hook by bringing | 
the point of hook through the center of 
tail from the back end and out at the place 
where body meets the tail. A greedy 
small-mouth will not allow that crayfish t 


be uly. 


NEW 
STEEL RODS 


| ha 2 satel 





AT ONLY $50 


IT’S HEXAGONAL 
ITS JOINTS CAN’T TWIST 
IT LOCKS AT ANY LENGTH 


There you have the quick highlights of 
this very popular adjustable Bristol 
Steel Rod . . . that looks far more and 
delivers far more than its low $5.50 
figure indicates. Rich chromium plated 
mountings top off a rod literally abrim 
with unusual new patented features. 
Three types: Bait Rod (No, 44), length 
9 ft., $5.50. Fly Rod (No. 45), length 
9 ft., $5.50 each fitted with cork grip 
reversible handle. Bait Casting Rod (No. 
46), length 5 ft. 6 in., with double cork 
handle and agate casting guides, $8.25. 

Bristol presents this year equally ar- 
resting value-records in Fly Reels, Level 
Winding Reels, and Kingfisher Lines. 
Marked, like all Bristol Tackle, by com- 
pelling low prices that please pocket 
books and practical minds. Now show- 
ing at better dealers everywhere. This is 
a Bristol year. Be sure to look over their 
new models before you buy. 


nar Gana et tap dor 7 cn of Bristol rods, 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
613 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 
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Write today for our 1933 catalog 


FISHING TACKLE 












Rus asell Mc oceasins are as 5 pertes t 
as human hands can make them 


Skille 1 craftsmen perform every J 
detail of construction with pains- 
taking care. Only the finest close- 
grain Paris Veals are used. This 
leather stays soft and pliable— 


wears like 
water out 


iron—and keeps 


2) 


fort means—how dry your 
feet can be kept—and how 
much har 
‘is no ott like 
s—no other footgear 
yu so much satis- 
] personal pride for 
Can be re — 

nar im There are R 
I's 2 years old still in 

serv 

Write ioe prices and free il- 
lustrated catalog showing come 
line of Boots Light Paes, 
hoes pa amd Ca» 
asin nd Golf Ox- 

fords for men +~ women. 


1 service a boot can 


er boot 


The 
IKE 
WALTON 







W. C. Russell Moccasin Co. 
928 Wisconsin St., Berlin, Wis. 
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fish-flesh 
BAITS 
NOT made of wood 


ree EEE 


These Baitsarenotmade 
ofwood, and have an en- 
tirely new and irresisti- 
bly life-like luring qual- 
ity not found in any 
other bait. Under water 
they look and act unbe- 
lievably like lively live 
minnows. No wood or 
metal bait can possibly equ: T this newly discovered “‘fish- 
flesh"’ material in luring quality. 
Transparent—Indestructible—Amazingly Life-like 

Hold one of these ‘‘fish-flesh’’ Spook Baits up to the light and you will 
find it is semi-transparent. Plunge it under water and you will! see 
that it looks ‘‘fishy,’’ scaly, iridescent and amazingly life-like. Ban 
it on the rocks, and you will find it unharmed—even in finish. It wil 
outlast a dozen rdinary wooden lures. Try these new Heddon “'fish- 

esh'’ Baits « see for yourself how much more 
in catching bigger fish -and more of them 

. Three Popular and Proven Fish-Getters 

The three most popular kinds (formerly made 
— of wood) are now reproduced in this new *‘fish- 

Neddons | fliesh"’ material, and in 6 ‘‘Killing’’ colors: 
BAIT 1. A pike-shaped Minnow—**Vamp-Spook."" 
2. Erratic ae tion, flo ating and _- = 

**Basser-Spook.’ 
8. Under- water Spinner—the ‘**Torpedo- 
Spook.’ 


FREE Catalog and Bait Chart and a 
to Catch More Fish"’ — telis wh 
to use, when and how ee for it. 


James Heddon’s Sons ,,00?t-°°33 ag, 


Breaking 
all 
Records 
or 
landing 
Big 











effective they are | 
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| rest long on the bottom of a pool, but will 
| almost instantly take it up and make a run 
for a rock or bit of driftage. 


When a bass takes up a crayfish there 
should be as little resistance offered as pos- 
sible until the fish has had a chance to 
swallow the bait. I notice that most old- 
timers at this branch of fishing prefer to 
fish with a set rod. They use a 9-foot 
split bamboo fly rod, as a rule, for they 
can get more action to their bass with this 
rig. A regular enameled silk fly fishing 
line is used and a 3-foot gut leader and 
single gut snelled No. 1/0 bass hook. The 
rod can be set by resting it over two shore 
rocks piled up at the edge of the pool, by 
resting rod over the gunwale of boat or by 
cutting a forked stick, thrusting it into the 
shore mud and then laying rod in this fork 
and holding butt of rod down with a short 
piece of wood or a small river boulder. A 
good quantity of line should be stripped 
out and coiled in a little pile close to the 


rod. When the bass takes the crayfish it 
swims away with the bait and the coiled 
line runs out without any hitch or resist- 


ance. The bass then swallows the bait and 
at the first touch of the hook rushes to the 
surface and breaks water. Most bait fish- 
ermen use the crayfish without any sinker 
attached to line. 


Small and undersized bass should be re- 


| leased when deeply hooked in live-bait fish 


ing by cutting the snell at the entrance to 


mouth of fish and turning the fish back 
gently with hook imbedded in the stomach 
or gullet. As a rule, it is argued, the ac- 


tion of stomach and digestive juices quickly 
dislodge or dissolve both hook and snell. 
Very few of the bass treated in this man- 
ner are found dead along the shore of 
rivers that have been heavily fished by live- 
baiters I happen to know, so probably this 
method is the most practical means of 
trimming down casualties in the bass fam- 
ily from deep hooking on live baits. 


In the summer of 1932 I made extensive 
research in the matter of trying to check 
up on the dead bass accumulating from the 
deep hooking accidents live-bait fishermen 
are bound to encounter. In all my ob- 
servations from points of vantage below 
the stands of live-bait fishing activities I 
found only one bass floating in the current, 
and upon examining this bass, which was 
a 9 incher, I found that the fish had been 
released by removing the hook, but the 
point of the hook had penetrated the spine 
just back of the junction of head to ver- 
tebra. I presumed that this fish was 
paralyzed by the injury and could not con- 
trol its actions. There were hundreds of 
undersized bass being released where I was 
making these observations and this was 
the only dying fish I found. 


How Bass Are Affected by 
Weather 


“DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have read 

with considerable interest Mr. Robin- 
notes in November Ourtpoor LIFE 
regarding effect of weather on success in 
bait casting for bass. I know little about 
river fishing as all my bass fishing is done 
in lakes (for large-mouth bass) and from 
a boat, casting the shore line only. I have 
noted one striking feature of the weather 
and its effect on bait casting. 

It is this, that bass will not strike well 
at a time just preceding a severe and sud- 
den drop in temperature or within twenty- 
four to forty-eight hours preceding ex- 
tremely unsettled weather. This theory is 


son’s 


evolved from notes kept over a period of 
years. In 


four several instances I have 





checked up with friends fishing other 
waters in other sections and find their | 
invariably poor also. One instance 
called: October, 1930, a public lake ne 
opened. Partner and I took eighteen | 
one afternoon on any color of bucktail wit 
pork rind, with slight preference was 
solid orange and white. We also missed 
several strikes, a total of probably fifteer 
strikes each. Next afternoon we fished t 
same lake, with the same perfect October 
weather, cool air, warm sunshine, possil 
a littlke warmer than the day before, and 
between us caught only one small bass | 
than 10 inches in length. The next day 


was fifteen or twenty degrees colder 
we had our first killing frost. October 
1932, another well stocked lake and 


afternoon all kinds of baits were used, wit 
two fish lost through pork rind fouli 
hook. Thirty-six hours later the recent 
Florida hurricane swept up the Carolina 
coast. Same experience was repeated 
few days later. As a result, when the da 
is perfect and bass refuse to strike I usual 
predict unsettled weather. My theory 
that atmospheric pressure effects Mr. Ba 
and sends him to the bottom to feed 
craws, worms, etc., until weather is aga 
settled. As I never use live bait, I 
few bass under such conditions 


N. C. i 3 ’ SPENCER 


Anglers Kinks 


outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 





To Remedy Loose Ferrules On Stee! 
Rod 
\ HEN a rod ferrule gets worn so tha 
it will not stay together and you need 
the rod at once use a hot soldering iror 
and some acid-core solder. Put a thin coat 
of solder on the brass part of ferrule th 
take a small file and smooth down the 
solder until the joint fits together tight! 
—W. E. Rector, Okla. 


To Release Snagged Hook 
A= nut welded on a piece of 
l-inch steel that is 1% 














inches long 
then file out the threads. After you get 
the hook or lure 
snagged while bank be" MoT 
fishing take the line - 
from the reel and pass 
it through the ™%-inch Zf, rg 
nut and fasten Fo line 1’ Z ere EZ é 
around one wrist and A / 
toss the weight out 77. 
beyond the snagged Ix 
hook. When it hits 
bottom one or two jerks frees the lin 


Vac Stevens, Ohio. 


Sponge-Bait For Catfish 
Pp“ ACE bits 
with large opening and 
jar with dead minnows. The pieces « 
sponge absorb the oil from the minnow 
and when the sponge has a strong odor 
is ready to use for bait. I find that cha 
nel catfish especially go for this bait. | 
a short time the piece of sponge used 
the hook will be washed free of 1 


of sponge in a stone ja 


partly fill tl 


the odo 
Then it should be put back in the jar a 
a fresh piece used. These pieces of spong 
can ‘be used time and again—J. P. Vi 
Okla. 


Taking An Eel Off The Hook 


IVE the eel a little tap with a switc! 

about the middle of back. This dos 
not kill the eel, but stuns it so that it wi 
lie perfectly quiet while hook is taken frot 
the mouth.—Louise Cox Flippen, Va. 





es 


ym 








Anglers Letters 


A Very Common Trouble 


tor:—Last summer I went to the Ozarks 
fish for bass and other game fish. I have a 
ind reel that is hard to beat and knowing 
were bass in the Osage River I fished and 
using all the lures I had with me and 
1 strike. Then I thought I would use a 
nd line and live minnows. I caught five 
sized bass in this manner. What was the 
ble with the casting equipment and my cast- 
W. R., Mo. 
(nswer There was nothing the trouble, I 
ime, with your casting or your casting equip- 
You were simply bucking up against a 
lem that has confronted one and all of us at 
time or other, and especially so in the bass 
game with artificial casting lures during 
eason of 1932. I never knew so many bass 
taken on live bait as there were this past 
1 and so few good catches being made with 
regular casting rod and casting lures. No 
seems to be able to dope it out exactly, but 
are many good reasons to believe that the 
this past season were feeding principally 
bottom foods such as crayfish and _hel- 
mite rather than upon the regular minnow 
t of other seasons. This has resulted in bass 
ng taken principally on live, bottom bait ex- 
in cases where the bait-caster devoted most 
s efforts to the pocket pools on the riffles or 
eddy pools just at the foot of shallow riffles. 
uch places as I have just mentioned there 
a good many fine catches made with the 
ting rod outfits. I devoted several weeks to 
ll-mouth bass fishing with flies and plugs and 
nners and found that my success in the deeper 
ls where the bait fishermen were making won- 
ful catches was pr actically no good at all. I 
t consistently for days over certin rocky pools 
to 8-foot depths where limit catches were 
taken right along on soft crays and hel 
nites and caught no fish at all. Then by con 
ng my bait casting to the riffles where the 
ter was not more than 3 or 4 feet in depth, 
pockets below rocks and sulmerged drift 
. I could gleam very fair catches with 
artificial lures, which proved to me that when 
ss are feeding on bottom crustacea the bes 
e to use the artificial lure is in the swift 
ter pools and in the pockets that occur on 
ese runs below submerged rocks and driftage. I 
ink there is where you will have the best suc- 
s in the latter part of the bass fishing season 
years when the water is rather low and the 


nperature fairly high.—B. C. R. 


A Musky Fisherman Believes Differently 
Editor:—I was surprised to see in the August 
1e that you doubted that the musky was a 
ht feeder. On Chautauqua and Bear Lakes 
e most successful fishermen have fished nights 

years, even in the fall when the nights are 
illy and they have to wrap a blanket about 
ir legs and set a lighted lantern underneath. 
feel sure that it would not be overestimating 
state that for the hours fished, twice as many 
h are taken at night as in the daylight hours 


fowever, from the few times I have been out 


ghts with musky fishermen I must say that 
appeals to me about as much as night hunting 
er as, of course, one has to use a flashlight to 
e the bob and to keep the right course. The 
innow is much more liable to get tangled in 


the weeds and one has to wait for some time to 


ow whether it is a fish or a weed that made 





reel click. If the fish puts up a leaping | 
tht nothing can be seen of that. It always | 


emed to me more of a meat hunter’s method of 


taking fish and should be prohibited, I believe. 


FP. By Buy Be 2s 


Answer:—I am, of course, aware that the | 


isky feeds, and feeds hugely, at night, and I 
ve no doubt but that they will accept the live 
nnow at night, but I had reference in the 
ticle you mention in the August issue not 


live bait fishing for these fine gamesters, but | 


casting and trolling with plugs, spoons and 
nners. While I have heard of some anglers 
claim to have success at night in casting 
muskellunge with artificial lures, still I find 


it the majority of bait-casters get their fish in | 


daylight hours, and, also, that these are tak- 
in the sunlight hours of the day. I have never 


1 any success casting before dawn or after | 


sk for muskellunge. I have also seen this 
ed out by men who were excellent musky 
tchers in lakes that had a good supply of the 
h in their waters.—B. C. R. 


| pocket size 13 knockout blows without using 


| 


| 
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These two new 


HEXI-SUPER- CANE RODS 


New Process Silk Bound 


for greater strength and beauty 


New, Exclusive Interlock Silk Binding—covering fine Tonkin 
cane treated by our process—creates a rod that will be a prized 
possession for life. And the price is tuned to 1933 budgets! 











\ 





HARVEY: Fly Rod, Lengths —8 ft., 8% ft., 9 ft. Weights — 41% oz., 454 0z., 5 oz. 


«= 4 aie 


———_ _ 4 —, 


WHIPPET: Casting Rod, Length—5 ft. Weight —5 oz. 





Other NEW features in Horrocks-Ibbotson Tackle 


2 new chrome vanadium steel core Hexi-Super-Cane Rods— 
added power and practically unbreakable. New semi-serrated 
ferrules. New, lighter “Fetherlite” fly rods—8 ft.,—3 oz. New, 
dry fly weights with wonderful “snap” in the tips. Rods, reels, 
lines, baits and accessories, with many improvements, and all 
at new low prices. Send coupon below for descriptive booklet, 
including “Hints on Casting” by Lew Morrison, world’s cham- 
pion dry fly caster. 


Horrocks-Ibbotson Co. 


Manufacturers of the most complete line of fishing tackle in the world. 






ON  —— 


HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO., Dept. P, Utica, N.Y. 
Send copy of your booklet. 


SEND 
COUPON 







Name... cheese teGdsdeadisabdedtnidnatvsenanade 


| Address , ied tanbabieeeeabes teaanes 





i ise ite 
When answering advertisements, please write ete ten: tiles aa 


sient your name and address plainly. from the Annual Book Sale of the 
Outdoor Life Book Shop 




















GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 








Regardless of strength or size 
Gefend yourself and friends 
against any foul attack, from 
bullies or by gun, knife or 
club Subdue with ease persons 
much stronger than yourself. A complete 
course on approved American Police Jiu-Jitsu 
by internationally known police instructor 
151 illustrations with detailed instructions 


“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manutactured Since 1850 

Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 

Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 


lighter than the average boot; easy to put on and 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept. 15 St. Paul, Minnesota 


Mists. Send One Dollar Full price, or C O D 


S.J. JORGENSEN 
952 Maritime Building Seattle. Washington 
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FREE 


Leader Pouch 
or any 25c Fly 
If you send for this 


Weber New 





1933 
Color Catalog 


OU must send 

25¢ and deal- 

er’s name for 
this valuable fly 
tackle encyclope- 
dia— rich color plates of 
all standard pattern flies 
and countless lifelike 
novelties for ALL pan ond guns fish. Helpfet fishing 
hints—everything. Get it. It’s the sport-seeker’s big- 
gest quarter’s-worth for you get your 25¢ back twice: 
we credit you 25¢ on first order from catalog or from 
this ad and send your Pouch or Fly free. 


BEST of all, pin dollar bill or more to coupon 
ordering goods to that value, and receive Catalog 
and either Leader Pouch or Fly FREE—AT ONCE! 


Shinerakle 35¢ Hopperakle 50c 


NATURE imitation is one thing. Actual one 
and fish-getting is quite another. Confi 


$1 Nature Sampler Packet 









Pillarakle 50c 


acticability for fly-fishing 
tly take the Weber word 
that at last the combination has been achieved as never before. 


$2 Nature Sampler Packet 
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Masterpieces of Realism 








in new non-breakable 


CRABAKLE # Lusteroid Carrying Tube 


TARTLING imitation of toothsome crawfish — 

standard food of all game fish. True to life in color 
and form—bristly pincers, brilliant eyes, sprawly legs 
and all. One of our strongest fly-rod successes. 


Trout. Bass and pan fish Pike, Pickerel and 
sizes; 8, 6, and 4, 75c Musky sizes 2, 1/0, $1 


FROGAKLE #™° grade and high standard as 


Crab, two natural color patterns; 
same sizes and prices as above. NOTE: Frog and 
Crab NOT included in Sampler Packets below, 


the famous Weber 
< “Moviegram Method” 


| SOS Fly Casting Lessons 


agreed by experts to be clearest, 
~ most helpful ever compiled. 20 
w> >> ~ progressive diagrams. 






Book includes 


4 


Newest Lifelike Nature Lures 


wom <SR 


Lokusakle 50c 





Gadakle 


Bumbilake 
50c each 


50c Hopperakle; 50c Pillarakle with | ANY FOUR 50 lures from list above, with Shinerakle 59 


(No substitution) 


e FREE. 
Standard Sampler Packet 


4 each best Dry and Combination Flies; 1 each Akle- 
nat, Bivisible, Water-Spider and Snake Doc- $2 
tor life-like lures totalling $2.60 value ____.- 
and one 40c 6-ft Level Straintest Leader FREE. 


Fly Value Supreme. One dozen assorted $ 1° 
Wet Flies, most popular patterns, $1.50 value_. 


Weber Famous “Straintest” Leaders 
GREATEST range and highest standards of test 

and selection. Suality only. Every size, length 
and variation — straight or tapered, for every fishing 
coqypecmnane, Example: “Straintest” brand, Level, 6- 
ft. Trout, 5-lb. Test, half dozen in Reddi- Moist 
Pouch, $2.25. Others, 3-ft., as low as 7c each. 


Shinera 












tai Fouling 


Gold Spinners—sure- oat 
Working; Easy pick-up, 50c.“'Colorado” Style, 25c¢ 


Use Coupon for Catalog 


YES« get the book. Every page isa sepecting 
thrill. If Hams are not already a fly-caster, 
—— Get it out of your mind that it is 
difficult. he Weber Lessons in the book will 
teach Vy pronto. Your nearby waters will 
™ . yield you Ret results. The book 
is your first milestone. 






A Fascinating Hobby 


It’s interesting 
t hobby or full time oc- 


Investigate the poultry busine 
and —, either ee 


cupation us sen yu a trial subscription to 
POUL TRY. TRIBUNE y eH... s leading poultry 
magazine It explains the newest poultry raising 
methods, used by America’s most successful poul- 
trymen A magazine that is different 


Five years for $1.00. one year, 25¢ 
POULTRY TRIBUNE, 
Dept. 55, Mount Morris, tI. 
I enclose for 


ubscr'ption. 


N 


\.ldres 











and 40c Weber “Straintest” Leader FREE. $2.75 value._.. 


Shinerakle— 
Spinner Attached 


Pronounced by experts to be ore of the deadliest, 
surest-fire attractors and killers known to fly-casting. 
pg is integrally connected. On our say-so, get 

enty. Sizes 10, 8, 6, 4. Nickel spinner, 50c each; 
gold, 60c each. (NOT included in Sampler Packets.) 


It 


- The WEBER LIFELIKE FLY CO. 


Box 3330, Stevens Point, Wis. 
(A) 25c is enclosed for Catalog. You are to cred- 


\. this to me toward any future purchase. 


With Catalog send Leader Pouch OrreE | 


& (B) Enclosed find $.._..._- for which 


send Catalog FREE, also FREE Pouch () 
and goods as follows, prepaid: ¥ 


| SR ctacicncccccssceinnesedibhenasdemasieeennn | 
Be Ritnecnndticccebcrndtoundbnsdbecssnccsenes | 
EEE TT RATA STE 


Until You Try This 


ILE L Es Wonderful Treatment 


P for pile suffering. If you have piles in 


any form write for a FREE sample of 
| Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless the 
day that you read this, Write today. E. R. 
Page Co.,2223-D Page Bidg.Masshalt, Mich. 








| Yes sir out ofa real 
squirrel! lso make 
ash-trays, book- 


spare time 
Free book ef how. $ 


FREE 
pa. ite eomay 
BOOK! }h,2004% 


| that I had shown myself to be 


. 
~ 


| screw-eye just below 





| clear across the pond. 








| The Lucky Fisherman 
Tells Some Secrets 


(Continued from page 25) 


where | figure he'll be, and as soon as | 
start reeling in I raise my pole high, a 

make the plug come in along the top, 

nearly there. You've noticed that when a 
pickerel or bass chases a minnow the min 
now will always run for the top. Well, | 
let the old boy see it, and then bring it 
right up to the top as if the minnow had 
seen him, and was running away. The: 
pretty often old man pickerel will take a 
good smash at it, and you’ve got him! You 





know, I’ve got more kick out of out-think 
ing one of those temperamental sons-a 
guns than from the other five or six | 
might catch.” 

Well, that was some sermon for me t 
digest. And half a dozen ideas that had 
never occurred to me before. I'd bee 
fishing for twenty years and never quite 


figured why I could get as many as tl 
next fellow when they were really biting 
but not as many when they were just nil 
bling slow. “So that's what a Sehorwat 
thinks about when he sits with his pipe and 
rod, and seemingly hasn’t a thought in the 
world,” I thought to myself. Well, | 
might as well get all the dope I could, now 
so ignorat 


[ remembered that funny looking plug 
Chet was using. 

“What kind of a plug are you using 
there, Ike Walton?”, I asked him, “I sup- 


pose that’s an Onset Special.” 

“You could call it that as well as an 
thing, I suppose,” he said with a grin, “it’s 
a tricky little thing I made myself.” 

He reeled in and held it up to me. 


HE main difference is just the result 
of a lucky experiment,” he pointed 
out, “I made the plug small, three inches 


then cut a deep V here at the front, wit 
the point of the V about a quarter of an 
inch below the top as it would float in the 
water. Then after a lot of experimenting 
[I found that the best way to attach the 
screw-eyes is to use very tiny ones, and 
have two. One I put up at the top of the 
V, and when I use that one the plug will 
stay just about on the top, and that deep 
V makes it dart back and forth in a way 
that seems to enrage a pickerel. The 
greedy sons-a-guns hate to see anything 
making a good try to get away from them, 
and that action seems to make them strike 
twice as often. Then I put in another tin) 
the first, and whe 
down a little 
it’s very hot 


I use that one she swims 
deeper. Then as I said, if 


— | and they've stopped biting, it’s because the 


DON’T BE CUT 


are down deep. On goes the split shot and 
down we go after them. Do you know 
Doc, I’ve fished deep water for pickere! 
where most fellows would give me that 
superior grin and say to themselves, ‘that 
cuckoo is fishing for pickerel deep enoug! 
to catch a whale.’” 

“It's getting pretty hot right now,” 
marked, “how about trying a deep 
for fun?” 

“O. K.”, he came back, “I'll bet you th 
lunch I can get something down there 
Let’s go back to the main part of the pond 
it’s plenty deep there.” 

We reached the deepest part, and ad 
justed our baits. After quite a bit of plai 
and fancy casting I reminded Chet that un 
less he could hook something, the lunches 
were on him. 

“Well, three more casts and we'll quit,” 
he answered. 

He stood up and brought his arm ‘wa) 
back. That cast was one of the longest | 
ever saw. I thought it was going to g 
Chet started to reel 
and bent plenty 


I re 
spot 


11S 


in, and then his pole bent, 





ts 





He reeled in slowly, with a puzzled look 

n his face. 

“Looks like you caught one of those deep 
sea whales, Chet,” I joshed him. 

“I know what it is now,” he grinned, 
“don't you?” 

“Is it a dinosaur, Mr. 
sung at him. 

“No, a turtle, Mr. Shean,” he came back. 

And there beside us, mad as the Old 
Harry, was a big turtle, snapping at the 
hoat! He was hooked through the edge 
ot a foot. ; 

“Well, Chet,” I laughed at him, “you 
may be getting fat but you can still catch 
a turtle.” 

“You think that’s funny, eh,” he grinned. 
“Don’t forget, I ‘hooked’ something, and 
hat costs you the lunches.” 


Gallagher?” I 


Light Heavyweights 


(Continued from page 9) 


llows up the maneuver with another run. 

stop him more promptly this time; but 
he result is again a pitifully threadbare 

Cautiously I pump and reel—inches at a 
time. The fish is now working broadside 

my energetic back work gradually 
bringing him closer. 

The quivering line is rising again—an- 
ther leap is coming. There it is! Un- 
comfortably close to one of the other boats. 
\ close-up thrill for the occupants, whose 
shrill exclamations come to us vaguely 
cross the water. 

The tide of battle turns. Our fish didn’t 
like their company. In headlong flight from 
that vicinity he happens to choose our di- 
rection. I reel with all the speed of which 
my already cramped wrist is capable, the 
thumb and forefinger of my left hand auto- 
matically level-winding the line, as it comes 
in with a rush. I am barely able to pre- 
vent slack, much less keep the desired con- 
stant tension. The fish is getting a momen- 
tary chance to recuperate, much to my 
disgust. 


IS partial recovery manifests itself in 

another valiant series of aerial con- 
tortions. The brief inspection afforded him 
reveals our undesirable proximity, but the 
ensuing run is nipped in the bud this 
time. 

Several shorter runs materialize but they 
re becoming less vigorous. So is my left 
rm. The glorious leaps are finally spent. 
We haven’t counted them but agree there 
have been upwards of a dozen. The fish 
tacks, back and forth now, gradually losing 
‘round. At times he is close enough to be 
plainly visible below the surface, sail 
spread, presenting a respectable area of 
resistance to the broadside tension of the 
ne. 

I bring him alongside several times be- 
‘ore Cap manages to seize the wire leader. 
lis left hand grasps the rough bill firmly ; 

right wields a short, heavy club. A 
erciful whack and the prize is lifted into 

e cockpit. 

Just an average specimen in size, but a 

ch well worth the effort—if the stren- 

is sport involved can be classed as such. 
that as it may, I am satisfied to let Jack 
sume the trolling while I admire my catch 
| subject it to closer inspection. 

Turning him over, a small black and 

ite fish drops from somewhere and wig- 
les about the deck. The oval “wash- 

ird” suction disc on its flat head imme- 
itely identifies a remora. Commonly 
own as shark-sucker or pilot fish, for 
ir frequent presence with sharks, they 
pear to attach themselves to sailfish 
thout discrimination. Sea-going hitch 
kers;: jackals, ever present at the kill, 
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ready to snatch morsels neglected by their 
host. We test his grip on the cabin bulk- 
head, then toss him overboard with the 
aca advice to go thumb another 
ride. 


URTHER scrutiny reveals other, less 

welcome parasites. A number of fish 
lice, large, pale, juicy ones, cling to the 
throat and belly. Sufficient annoyance, per- 
haps, to account for the “playful” leaps so 
frequently indulged in—the leaps by which 
sailfish are so often located! Could per- 
chance a lowly louse be the undoing of such 
a lordly creature? Wotta world! 

Billowing clouds, piled high in the east- 
ern sky, burst into splendor as the sun 
lowers in the west and we head again for 
the inlet, along with the rest of the 
fleet. 

At last Jack reels in his untouched bait, 
observing philosophically: “There'll be an- 
other day.” 

After all, we have both caught “sail” be- 
fore—not to mention those we have lost: 
yes, and what about those obscure days 
when we have failed to even locate fish 
but why bring that up? It is eminently 
satisfactory that a significant white pennant 
flies at our bow. Not every boat has done 
as well. 7 

Cap breaks out with a yarn: 

“Say, Van, did I tell you about the last 
fish we got last season?” 

I can’t seem to recall it. 

“Fellow named Peterson got him. Never 
hooked him at all. Somehow, the leader 
just got into a half hitch ’round his bill!” 

And, somehow, I believe him. 


It Could Not Have Happened— 
But It Did 


(Cont ed from page 15) 


come them and, unless we wanted one as 
a dietary change from brook trout, restored 
them to the water. When I caught the 
3-pound brook trout I wanted my guide 
Jimmie to skin it, so I could take it home 
with me and have it mounted. But Jimmie 
was plainly unimpressed. “He ain't so 
big,” he said. “You'll get plenty bigger’n 
him.” Shades of the Esopus, the Beaver- 
kill and the Neversink! 

One morning that first week, in one un- 
named lake about 2 miles long, Bill and I 
caught ten trout the smallest of which was 
2 pounds and the largest 4 pounds! 
put back all except two. Had we been able 
to save them all and place them side by 
side it would have been a sight to make 
any fisherman go completely off his nut. 
After each fish was caught we'd slip the 
hook of a spring scale quickly through the 
gill cover of the lower jaw, get his weight 
and then put him back into the water still 
full of kick and fight. They were broad 
backed, broad sided and surprisingly heavy 
for their length. They put up a good fight, 
even with the weight of that thin copper 
wire as a handicap. The water must have 
been very cold down where they came from, 
for they were icy to the touch and their 
flesh was as firm as a rock. 


HEN one morning before the chilly 

mists had been dispersed by the sun, 
we paddled up a short stream that led into 
a lake we'd been fishing for several days 
and came to Seven Pines Lake. That isn’t 
its name, unless our name stuck, but in the 
middle of this lake was a small island on 
which were seven huge pines, and on that 
island we made our camp. 

As those Ontario lakes go it wasn’t so 
big—perhaps 114 mile long by 3% mile wid 
It was a bowl carved out of solid rock, the 
miniature cliffs which formed its shores 


PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED FLEW-GER) 


REELS and BAITS 


World Record 


Muskallunge, 58 Ibs. 
4 oz., caught by 
Geo. E. Neimuth, 
1813 13th Street, 

Chicago, with 
Pflueger Supreme 
Reel. 







The 
Outstanding 


LEADERS 
in the 1932 
Field and Stream Contest 


Winners in the 1932 Field and Stream Prize 
Fishing Contest, give outstanding leadership 
to Pflueger Reels and Baits. Pflueger Tackle 
is mentioned by many winners as having 
helped land their prize-winning fish. First prize 
Small Mouth Black Bass; first and second 
prize Muskallunge; first prize Brook 
Trout; first prize Brown Trout; first prize 
Channel Bass; first, second and third prize 
Bluefish; third and fourth prize Lake Trout; 
second and fourth prize Wall Eyed Pike; 
second prize Great Northern Pike; fifth prize 
Large Mouth Black Bass; special boys’ and 
girls’ prize Large Mouth Black Bass; fourth 
prize Striped Bass; first prize Crappie—were 
all caught by fishermen using Pflueger Reels. 
A number of these winners used Pflueger 
Lures as well. 

In 1931 Pflueger Tackle led all others 
mentioned. 
Prize winners use Pflueger Tackle because 
they know it is dependable—a pleasure to 
use—and the best insurance for outstand- 
ing catches. 


\\. | THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. 


AKRON FISHING TACKLE WORKS, Inc. 
E. A. Pflueger, Pres. Dept. OL-3, Akron, Ohio 


Send for the 
Pflueger Pocket 
Catalog 
—a Guide to 
Bette: Fishing 











Pflueger SUPREME Reel 


The most popular bait casting 
reel in America. Level Wind, 
anti-back-lash. Incomparably 
light in weight — simple in 
action. Price $25.00. 


E. A. PFLUEGER, President 

The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept. OL-3, Akron, Ohio 
Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger 
Pocket Catalog No. 151. 


Name 


Address 
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THE ONLY 

TOP WATER 
WIGGLER 
eats J 






Price 
$1.00 







AND WOBBLES- 
ALL ON THE 
SURFACE 








’ 


ERE I am—Mr. Fisherman—the 

latest addition to the famous line 

of Creek Chub True-to-Nature 
Lures! And without bragging, I’m 
frank to confess I’m the only lure made 
today that stands upright in the water— 
ind swims, darts, wiggles and wobbles— 
all on the surface! There’s nothing else 
like me—nothing to compare with me— 
because I embody entirely new ideas and 
principles, that make me dance and jig—right 
m top of the water—and cut up plenty of 
ther dazzling capers and crazy antics——that 
tempt, tantalize, tease and aggravate all game 
fish -Big and Small——to strike madly to kill! 
So prepare yourself for something absolutely 
ew and different! Anticipate an entirely 
new thrill in fishing—for when it comes to 
surtace fishing—right up where you can see, 
hear and feel, each strike I'm the Jiggolo 
the boat! 


that dances ’em all into 


FAMOUS PIKIE MINNOW 





No, 700 


Weight % oz . 
Price $1.00 


Length 4% In. 


lures—for salt water 
or fresh! Recognized everywhere as_ the 
most deadly killer of all game fish! Even 
the large old educated Fish can't tell it 
frem a live minnow! Imitated by many 


rhe greatest of all 


but never equalled! Watch next month’s 
announcement of few World’s Records 
taken on “The Pikie!” Also made in 
“Silver Flash” finish No. 718! 


INJURED MINNOW 






No. 1505 
Price $1.00 


Weight % oz, 4 
Length 3% in AJ 
With slow short jerks this “Bass Getting’ 
represents an injured minnow 
just able to make a little 
right up where you 
get all the fun—where you can see, hear 
ind feel each strike! No other lure like 
! Also made in “Silver Flash” finish No. 
1518, and the new “Nite-Glo” finish No. 
521! 


we nder 
lying on its side 
fuss on the surface 


Every Creek Chub Lure is made to Catch Fish. At your 
dealers or direct! Our beautiful new colored catalog sent 
FREE upon request. 


if you have some good pictures of extraordinary fish taken 
on Creek Chub Lures—send ‘em in—and we'll make it 
worth your while—if we can use them! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
123 S. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 
Manufactured in Canada by ALLCOCK, LAIGHT & 


WESTWOOD, TORONTO, ONT., for 
Creek Chub Bait Company 


EGCK CHUB BAITS 
aM 1 Se 











| rising some 30 feet above the water. 
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No- 
where was there access save from the out- 


| let, or the little stream which fed it, and 
| one place about % 
| where the 


mile from the inlet 
cliff had disintegrated and 
formed a steep slide of broken rock which 
was hard going but not impassable. The 
lumbermen had been in there within the 
last four or five years and taken almost 
all the large trees. The slashing had grown 
up to blueberries which were extraordi- 
narily large and plentiful and gave us a 
welcome change of diet. 

Our first morning there we watched a 
black bear feeding on the berries for some 
fifteen minutes. Then some wandering 
puff of wind must have told him the lake 
had visitors for he erased himself from the 
landscape in a hurry. One moment we saw 
him, but the next we looked at each other 
and asked where he'd gone. He vanished 
like a puff of smoke. 

The water off those cliffs was deep to the 
very base. The only shallows where we 
could catch minnows were at the mouth of 
the inlet where a bottom of golden sand 
made them as visible as though they were 
in a fish globe. With the top joint of my 
fly rod, 5 or 6 feet of line and a small piece 
of fat bacon on a fly hook as a lure, we 
would bring the bait right up to the nose 
of the minnow we wanted, and he was al- 
ways obliging. When the bacon disap- 
peared a twitch of the wrist brought the 
little chap into the canoe to join his fellows 
in our minnow bucket. We could get all 
the minnows we wanted within a few min- 
utes. 


WE had brought no bait hooks with us 
As a substitute I used a battered old 
Brown Hackle wet fly that had seen hard 
service in Nova Scotia the year before. To 
make room for the bacon bait I barbered 
that hook with my pocket knife, cutting off 
some of the fuzz at the bottom. As that 
hook figured very strongly in subsequent 
happenings, just keep it in mind! 

Seven Pines Lake captivated us. The 
water was frigid and as clear as gin. Our 
camp on the island was so attractive that 
we spent three days there, finding both 
brook trout and lake trout plentiful. As we 
could catch all the fish we needed by mid- 
morning, we spent the rest of our daylight 
hours in exploring, picking blueberries, in- 
venting new dishes for the table and 
loafing around on the pine needles smok- 
ing and talking fishing and hunting with 
our guides. 

Jimmie, my guide, was only nineteen 
years old but 6 feet tall and powerfully 
built. He was an expert canoeman and al- 
ways cheerful and obliging. Bert, Bill's 
guide, was middle aged, of medium height 
but almost as wide as a house. They had 
known nothing but the woods all their lives 
and were a great pair. I shall always re- 
member them with pleasure and a feeling of 
real friendship. 

The second morning of our stay found 
our minnow stock so much depleted that a 
trip to the inlet was necessary. I had the 
paddle, so when we reached the fallen hem- 
lock where the minnows were usually 
thickest, I told Jimmie to take my fly rod 
top with its short line and barbered fly and 
do his stuff. But for once there wasn’t a 
minnow in sight. I paddled slowly up and 
down the little cove, each of us peering 
over the sides, straining our eyes for a 
sight of the darting little shadows. The 
cove seemed to be fishless. Suddenly Jim- 
mie, with nose almost touching the water, 
burst into an exclamation. 

“Godfrey mighty, look at that trout!” 


STUCK my head over his side of the 
canoe, There, almost below us, was the 
biggest trout I had ever seen alive, motion- 


less save for a slight movement of his ff 
and a lazy opening and shutting of 
mouth as though he were chewing so 
thing. On that golden bottom every mar 
ing, every vermilion spot was as visible 
though we had him in the canoe. \\ 
agreed that he was over 2 feet long. Su 
prisingly he was absolutely unafraid of t 
canoe and us, and we were careful to k 
from any sudden motion that might alar: 
him. 

As though he were fearful lest the tri 
could hear his voice, Jimmie whisper 
“Wonder if he'd bite at this bacon?” 
slid the fly hook toward the mighty mout 

“Don’t Jimmie!” I expostulated. “T! 
rod top won't hold him. He'll break it!” 

Too late! The bit of bacon tickled th 
trout on the nose. He didn’t back away 
one might expect. His jaws opened, the 
bacon disappeared and Jimmie in his ex- 
citement gave a mighty yank. Luckily for 
the fly rod top the frayed snell of tl 
Brown Hackle fly broke at the shank. T! 
prize trout darted away in a flurry of sai 
and was swallowed up in the shadows 
the deep water. 





Doing a little still fishing 


“By the jumping Judas, that was the big 
gest trout I’ve seen in five years,” said Jim- 
mie, examining the broken snell. 

I got out another fly as it seemed prob- 
able that the big trout had driven the min- 
nows to the shelter of the sunken hem- 
lock. We dawdled around for a half hour 
and then picked up a few that ventured out 
into the open. 

The third and last morning of our stay 
at Seven Pines the fishing was poor for the 
first time. We caught two 4-pound lak: 
trout and that was all. As we had some 
provisions and cooking pots with us we de- 
cided not to go back to the island for lunch 
but to beach our canoes at the place where 
the cliff had broken down into a rock slide, 
build our fire on the plateau at the top, ar 
pick enough blueberries for dessert. 


INNOWS were so scarce that to keep 
those on our spinners from drying out 
Bill and I reeled in our lines to the last ( 
feet and left the baits lying in the water 
As a measure of precaution to keep the 
rods from sliding off into deep water, whic 
came to the very edge of the rock pile, w: 
placed flat stones on the butts to hold ther 
down. Our rods were duplicates in lengt! 
weight, material and manufacture.  T! 
nickel had worn off the reel seat of min 
and that was our sole mark of identifica 
tion. 
It was 12 o’clock when we landed. W< 
enjoyed a light snack of about 2 pounds of 




















erilled lake trout apiece, about a gallon of 
tea as hot as Tophet and as strong as lye, 


and a 2-quart pail of blueberries. Billy 
ventured the hope that he’d be able to stag- 
cer along with that under his belt until 
id-afternoon at least. 
At 3 o’clock we skidded and slid down 
se treacherous broken rocks to the 
oes again. We looked for our rods. 
They were gone! Our first thought was 
that we had not anchored them properly 
and they had slipped off and sunk. We 
knew the exact spot where we had left 
them and I got down flat upon my stomach, 
with face near the water, to see if they 
were in sight. Below me, apparently only 
bout 3 feet away, I saw the nickeled gleam 
of a reel. Another look showed that it had 
caught against a projecting rock and that 
the rod itself was pointing straight down 
into the depths, the top joint fading away 


in the shadows. 
“Get hold of my legs, Jimmie,” I told 
the guide. “I can see one of the rods and 


hink I can just barely reach it. If I jar 
it, it will slide off the rock it’s caught on 


nd we'll lose it.” 

But I couldn’t quite reach it. It must be 
dredged for. Off came my flannel shirt 
ind undershirt. With Jimmie holding my 
| I took a long breath and went under 


in the icy water. I was barely able to grip 
the rod butt between thumb and second fin- 
ger. As I touched it I felt a peculiar life- 
like throb apparently telegraphed along the 
line from the distant bait. I released my 
fingers and came up gasping for air. 


ssPMOYS,” I said as soon as I could get 

my breath, “I think there’s a fish on 

ie line. If he feels any check he'll yank 

the reel right off that stone and we're out 

ne perfectly good bass rod and with no 

substitute. Here’s where your Uncle Isaac 
has to do some nice work.” 

Under the water I went again. With the 
tips of my’ fingers I worked the butt back 
into the palm of the hand where I could 
get a firm grasp. As I brought the rod 

ick slowly still another hazard presented 
itself. The big reel on the other rod was 

mght between line and tip of the one I 
held in my hand and it was empty. The 
fish was on the other rod! Slowly inch by 
inch I brought it in until I could lay it 
lown and grasp the other. Then I found 
that the first one was the rod with the 
worn reel seat. The fish was Billy’s. 

“Here, Billy,” I said and handed the rod 
to my friend. “You’re the lucky guy. Go 
to it.’ 

Billy seized his rod and gave a mighty 
trike. Far out on the lake there came a 
swirl and prodigious splash as though some 
ne had tossed in a young boulder. An 
endless length of copper wire came drip- 
ing from the depths and glistened in the 
sun. <A tail like a fan waved above the 
irmoil for a moment and then disappeared. 
illy lost his head and went goofy. Witha 
ell he hoisted the rod over his shoulder 
nd ran up the rock slide, sending the un- 

ible debris clattering, while Jimmie, Bert 
nd I looked at each other open-mouthed. 

lly vanished over the top in a shower of 

ill rocks. Behind him like a telephone 
ire hitched up to a submarine station 
tretched the fine copper wire of his line, 

ut and gleaming. Out on the lake and 

ming rapidly nearer, splashing and twist- 

on the top of the water, was one unbe- 
ievable trout, taken off guard and towed 
long like a barge behind a tugboat. 

“Well, I’ll be damned!” said Jimmie, 
feelingly. 

Bert cussed freely, between copious shots 
of tobacco juice. 

It seemed as though Billy had been gone 
for ten minutes before the trout came to 
port and bounced out on the slippery 
and sharply angling rock. As he hit it 














A substantial fly case of rubber- 
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KROL’S sound 
| sense and judgment counted. 
~ So did his keen eye and am- 
bition. But even so—Massachu- 
setts smallmouths don’t grab their 
meals with their eyes shut! There 
also had to be long-range, accurate, 
delicate casting. That’s why Mr. 
Krol picked out the famous big-fish- 
getting Ashaway Extra Strength 
Line—it handled right. 

He knew, too, its long dependa- 
bility. What a fight it would still 
put up long after an ordinary line 
would be done for! 

Buy this best of 


Ashaway Bail 











Spring TROUT Fishers 











Last season the “‘Straw-man nymph,’’ Humpback 
nymph and Bucktail minnow made good catches in 
every trout state Guaranteed if used according 
to free directions. Sizes 8-10-12-14, $1.25 doz 

Sizes 2-4-6, $1.50 doz. postpaid Leader and 
1 material list, and valuable hints on all Fly 
F ishing free. 

PAUL H. YOUNG 
8065 Grand River, Detroit, Mich 
NOW! - - © © * * 2§¢ 


DAVID PUGH’S 
“Practical Trapping Methods” 
In Story Form 


No Trapper knows too much 
to read this book! 


Outdoor Life Bookshop 
Mount Morris, III. 


fishing 


'New-Principle Bait Rod! 

















Worley FLY CASE, _ 


UE 









ized material. 5 window pockets 

for carrying flie Closed pockets 

for leaders, hooks, et And leader 

moistener compartment Size $4 °P postpaid | 

i"x7%” Catalog FREE | 
HARLEY WICKHAM CO., Inc. 

Dept. OL3 rie, Pa. 





Joseph Krol, Thorndike, Mass., with 
7-lb. small-mouth black bass taken on 
an Ashaway Ertra Strength Line. 


hard on Big 
Bronzebaeks 





Casting Lines, for casting and troll- 


ing. Super quality Japan black 
silk, hard braided and soft water- 
proofed. Sizes range from lightest 


bass to heaviest muscalonge. 
Ashaway Lines of silk, linen, 
metal and cotton, are made for every 
kind of fishing, used around the en- 
tire world. A line for every need 
and pocketbook, guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. Ask your dealer. 
Information gladly given, on request 
Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 


Box 306 Ashaway, Rhode Island 


SINCE 1824 


SHAWA Yow= 


Fishing Lines 


Books at Reduced Prices 


stock of 








We are selling out, at greatly reduced prices, a 
145 different book Send for our list now 


Outdoor Life Book Shop, Mount Morris, IIl. 














Send for 
Our New 


Catalog 
a 4 4 4 





da, 


|-"G EP SPECIAL” 


Has sweet feel and action never before pos- 
sible in a solid steel rod. The patented tri- 
angular shupe is the secret! More sport, 
less casting fatigue. The tip does the 
work! Many other advantages. See this 
sreatest steel rod of all time at your 
dealer—also the new Gep-Bait, full of 


tricks that lure bigger fish. Don’t forget to 

send for our newest and finest catalog! 
GEPHART MFG. COMPANY 

224 W. Illinois St. Chicago, Ill. 
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q 
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New TIN LIZ Twins 





W per pair % oz., $1.00. Two little % oz. metal min 
wer ' 1 preader Heavy enough to cast well You 
j een nothin’ i you lamp these little Siamese 

i padadlir slong, side by side Not only will get 
but slay white ba perch, crappies, ete. Double 


I mean! 


NEW TIN LIZ SUNFISH 


0c extra 


oz., 75c; 


Weedless, 





rhe exact duplicate of a baby Sunfish, which in many 
vater sure the main food of bass and pike Swimming | 
n it ide, being wide and flat, causes the Sunfish to | 
run nearer the surface than the regular Tin Liz Minnow 


IN 3 SIZES. 


FLY ROD TIN LIZ—NOW 





Shown exact. 


Mack 
action! 
gut casting leader 


ar”e—1/16 oz nO 
Marvels of beauty 
s, bait casting dope 


li of duralumin, they’re 
Catalog of TIN LIZ 


Free! 


Akron, Ohio 


ind 
sample 


41 North St. 


\Iso 
light! 
iinnow 


FRED ARBOGAST 





The season has opened 


on guns 


TINHIS is the open season on guns. Con- 
gress, as well as practically every state 
legislature, is now in session During 

the next few months pacifist-minded and ill 
advised legislators will introduce hundreds 
of new laws aimed at outlawing all types of 
firearms in a hopeless attempt to disarm the 
crook. The honest citizen's right to p SSESS 
guns for his protection and recreation will be 
totally disregarded. The rare pleasure a man 
gets out of hunting and shooting is beyond the ap- 
preciation of fanatics and the sponsors of their un- 
ound anti-cun laws. 

There ix little you can do as an individual sportsman 
to prevent the passage of such legislation. Organized 
effort ix required. Experience is likewise essential. 
Fortunately for sportsmen of America there already 
organization that provides both thee 

That organization ix the National Rifle 

the nation-wide fraternity of American 


exists an 
requisites. 
Axsociation 


shooters that has for over a half century system- 
atically combated unsound anti-cun laws 
Furthermore, the battle against the ‘‘antis"’ is but 


one of the services the N. R. A. renders shooters of 
America. Members enjoy numerous tangible bene- 
fits of dollar-for-dollar value. They also receive each 
month the American Rifleman magazine—the only 
national publication in the United States devoted 
exclusively to firearms and their use 

Investigate the services of the N. R. A. Discover 
the American Rifleman The coupon below is the 
easiest and quickest way to do it. Clip and mail it 
today 
PSSSSRSSHES ESSE ESTHET ESSESSEESETEEE ESS R eee ee eeeeee 


National Rifle Association, 
812 Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Ye Iam interested in the N. R. A. and the leading 
Tell me all about the benefits of 


hooter MACAZ ine 


membership 


NOTI A sample copy of The American Rifleman 
will also be sent if you enclose 10 cents in stamps to 
partly cover the cost of mailing 

Name 

Street 

(ity 

State Age 
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he made a convulsive jump. The hook 
came out. Another flop and he'd be back 
in the water! 


HE was only 4 or 5 feet from me. Once 
upon a time I played football and 
hours of bedeviling from a peppery coach 
who knew what he wanted had taught me 
to hurl myself upon a loose ball and freeze 
it to me, no matter how wet with rain or 
slimy from mud and slush. In a split sec- 
ond, while the guides stood goggle-eyed 
and gaping, I threw myself flat upon that 
trout, squeezed him to my bare chest, found 
his gills with my hands, gripped him 
ther, rose and staggered up the slope with 
chest somewhat bloody but with head 
unbowed ! 

Way back in the blueberry patch was 
Billy, bewailing the lightening of the line 
which pointed to a trout escaped, and un- 
wrapping himself from coils of copper wire. 

We all stood around, everyone talking 
at once, making wild guesses as to the 
length and weight of that fish. He was a 
brook trout and the great grandfather of 
all the big ones we had caught. I laid him 
upon the ground and measured him with 
my tape—25% inches. Then I lifted him 
up, slipped the hook of the spring scales 


| into his gills and weighed him. Just short 


of 6 pounds! 

As I started to take out the scales hook 
[ opened the big mouth. Something had 
taken my eye. Now remember that Jim- 
mie had hooked the big trout the day be- 
fore and over a mile up the lake. Remem- 
ber also that barbered Brown Hackle fly. 
What I saw in that trout’s upper lip was 
my Brown Hackle fly! 


Is Tiger Hunting a Sport? 


(Continued from page 19) 


It was on a 60-degree slope, all thorn brush 
and wild rose. There was not a tree or any 
place from which I could possibly get him if 
he came back. The only way to get him was 
to set a trap gun. This I did with the aid 
of my shikari—blocking all trails reaching 
the kill except the one on which I placed 
a shotgun loaded with a lethal ball. That 
night the panther returned, stepped over the 
trap with his front foot but discharged it 
with his hind foot and was shot through 
the back below the backbone. He then 
traveled nearly a mile and was _ found 
dead by a shepherdess just outside his 
cave. I do not care for this method of 
hunting. 

Leopards and panthers are considered the 
same. The Indian Government refers to 
them under the heading of panthers in offi- 
cial reports. The people of the hills claim 
that the panthers are the more ferocious. 

Panthers come around my quarters; one 
even stole a monkey out of the woodshed. 
You know when they are around by the 
action of your dog, but when you go out 
you see nothing—they just slip away. The 
people have very little fear of panthers, but 
they keep their dogs and small cattle in at 
night, just as a New Englander protects 
his chickens from foxes. There is prac- 
tcally no danger from a panther unless he 
is badly maimed or so old that man is the 
only thing that he can catch. He then 
hecomes a man-eater. When a man-eating 
panther or tiger is around every one knows 
it and a price is put on its head. 


UNTING black bear in the low hills is 

often done by having a drive or beat. 
The hunters stay on the high rocks on one 
side of the ravine, where they can pot the 
bears as they wander around in the small 
brush below to which they have been driven 
by the beaters. On one drive three bears 





were shot, but we only got one, the other 
two were evidently hidden by the beaters 
and later carried away. A beater gets al 

10 cents a day, while a bear is worth al 
$12. Naturally they get away with tl 
when they can. Two days later they tri 
to sell me a skin which I| have good reason 
to believe was one of my bears. The mak 
bear is highly prized by the men who | 
passed the prime of life they beli 
that certain parts when eaten have the re- 


as 


juvenating qualities attributed to 
monkey glands. 
Black bear are dangerous and all 


afraid of them. They come down from t 
hills for corn and trequently attack pe 
in the daytime. This year several pe 
were badly mauled by bears. No one her 
has ever been injured by a panther so far 
as I can learn. Last year I used to cor 
back from fishing after dark. I laughed 
at the people telling me that | might meet 
a bear, but later when I saw a man w 
had run into a bear and had lost both of 
eyes and most of his face, well, it Chris- 
tianized me and I am now like the natives 
I do not care to fishing in the bru 


1 


gO 








Kelasa pheasants 


without a gun handy, or be out at night 
without a light. 

A black bear took exception to my bird 
dog prowling around in his section of the 
jungle and chased him. The dog ran to- 
ward the shikari and the bear turned his 
attention to the man, who snapped the lett 
barrel on a lethal ball which failed to 
explode. He then gave him No. 6 in th 
face and blinded him. . The shikari the 
beat it. 

Red bear never cause 
less wounded or unless you stumble onto 
a she bear with cubs. The natives, she 
herds excepted, scarcely ever see them a 
they remain away up on the hills above th 
cultivated land. One shepherd told me that 
he clubbed a red bear while it was carrying 
off one of his lambs but failed to make 
drop the lamb. 


any trouble u 


HERE isa story of one man-eating tiger 

that the taxidermist said was blind fror 
birth. This tiger had many human victims 
to its credit and was greatly feared. Thi 
man who killed it had gone into a pit wher: 
an army officer had been killed by the tiger 
about two weeks before. A monkey can 
running up to the pit, saw him, and the 
dashed back into the jungle. The hunte 
admitted that he became panic stricken 
bits of the officer’s bloody clothing wer 
still scattered in the pit. He climbed out 
of the pit and jumped into a thorn bush 
a few yards away, he knew not why, for 











he bush was nowhere near big enough to 
ide him. He had no sooner gotten into 
e bush than a tiger charged into the pit. 
t immediately jumped out, apparently sur- 
rised at not finding anything. The hunter 
ot it. Immediately the monkey came up 
gain and on seeing the tiger dead, rushed 
t the man, who was obliged to kill it also. 
[his story is vouched for by the Times of 
Illustrated. It leaves to the reader 


lia 

e decision as to whether or not the 
onkey had been leading the blind tige 
nkey Na een leading the bDiinc iger 


round and directing it to the kill. 
Hunting animals in the high Himalayas 


a different story. One does not hear 
uch about sportsmen going to India to 
nt the thar, ibex, ovis ammon, brown 
ear, snow leopard, ram chikaw, monol 


r other hill birds or animals. The reason 
simple. There are no roads, few trails, 
) shooting boxes, it is impossible to have 
drive and there are very few comforts. 
fhe sportsman has to work hard to get 
nything in this precipitous country. The 
ing is slow and difficult and the trophy 
s generally some relation of a sheep or a 
at, which does not impress your friends 
does the skin of a Royal Bengal tiger. 
But show me a man who has killed ibex, 
har or a snow leopard and I know that he 
sa real sportsman. Show me a man who 
as killed his tiger and I smile and wonder. 
[ spent several in the high 
Himalayas and only bear, leopard, thar and 
im chikaw came my way. I was shown 
good ibex head in Spit on the Tibetan 
rder. On asking where they got it, I 
found that they had dug it out of a snow- 
lide where it had been carried by an 
valanche. One does not hear any jokes 
ibout hunting in the Himalayas for it is a 
hard, grim, reality. 


months 


Ts Times of India Illustrated, of July 
15, 1928, commenting on tiger shooting, 
states that numerous ways were devised to 
have a big man get his tiger. It stated 
“a tiger can be drugged by placing doped 
meat where he will eat it, he can also be 
persuaded to pass a spot within a few yards 

f a great man, he can also be persuaded 
to stand still, but even with all these aids 
it very often happens that the beast is 
missed.” 

The same paper tells a story of how a 
certain potentate could devise no means to 
bring a tiger to the bag of Lord X. He 
had missed at close range. In despair the 
potentate went to the British Political 
\gent attached to his state. The agent 
decided that the last tiger the Lord shot at 
vas wounded, so early the next morning the 
political agent and the potentate crept for- 
vard to where a large tiger had been 
marked down. Shortly a _ magnificient 
pecimen emerged from the jungle. “Do 
our duty to your Government” whispered 
the potentate. One shot sufficed and that 
evening His Excellency was being congrat- 
ilated warmly on one of the largest tigers 
ver killed in the potentate’s jungle. 

The paper also states how in the Ma- 
haraja of Rajasthan’s hunting preserve a 

1chan is not used; instead the sportsman 

es into a small circular stone fort called 
The fort has loopholes to fire 
rough and a stairway on the inside leading 

» the tower above, where a safe view can 

had of the surrounding country. These 

li were built many years ago on the 
itural game trails and are never used 
xcept by the Maharaja’s orders. The 
nimals are accustomed to them and are 

it suspicious. Before dark a lamb is led 
round and made to bleat to attract the 
tiger. It is then tied near the odi. As the 
tigers are strictly protected and rarely shot 
at, it is a simple matter to get one—pro- 
ided you have been invited by the Maha- 


I ja! 


n odi. 
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The**TRAIL” 
Bail-Casting Rod 


Fighting 


tury. 


Get a Montague. 
water or salt water. 


NEW 
Rod and Reel 


Folders! 


Weight proves a 
Fighting Rod 


41 


MONTAGUE 
AWARD 
WINNER 







E. Neil Reed, with Montague 
Bronze Award small-mouth black 
Bass, taken on a Montague Rod 


have been for more than half a cen- 


Mir eet E Rods of spilt bamboo are famous for their fighting power 

as well as their superior casting 

Today Montague makes them better. than ever—has more con- 

fidence in them than ever, as shown by the Montague Awards for big fish. 
Buy a rod that asks for work. 

Gold, Silver and Bronze awards, for taking 37 leading species of game fish. 

Style, length, weight, finish and price to suit you— 


Ask your deale: 


The only make backed by its makers with 


for fresh 


MONTAGUE 


ROD AND REEUt COMPANY 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Split-bamboo Rods 


Drawer A-M Montague City, Mass. 





MONTAGUE ROD & REEL CO., 


Semi me your Fresh-Water |! er 
and application blank for Montague A ! 
Name 

Address 

City 





SEND COUPON TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION 





Drawer A-M, Montague City, Mass. 
Salt-Water Folder Rule 


























- of Bargains in Army 

Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Supplies, etc. Send 10c for copy 
to be redeemed on first order. 





ESTABLISHED 1868 
730 Lester St. Richmond,Va. 








BIG3 FT TELESCOPE FiveSections, Brass Bound. Power- 

od ful 8-X Lenses. 10-Mile range. 
be used asa Microscope. Special Eye Piece for looking at 
included FREE. Guaranteed. Big value. Postpaid $1.75 


¢..0..P- BENNER & COMPANY T-14, Trenton, N. |. 


Can 
the Sun, 





| Wild Grizzlies of Alaska 


By JOHN M. HOLZWORTH 


A most instructive and entertaining book, 
illustrated with photos of rare beauty. 
Frontispiece in color. Pub. 1930, 417 pages, 
84 full-page photographs and 1 map. 
9Y2x6Y2x1¥2 in. 


Divided into three parts: 


Part I—The World’s Greatest Bear Coun- 
try. Pages 3-218. 

Part II—A Short History of the Grizzly 
and Big Brown Bears. Pages 
219-360. 

Part I1I—Motion Pictures of Bears and 


Other Large Game: Methods and 


Values. Notes on Mountain Sheep 
und Caribou. Appendix and In- 
dex. Pages 361-417. 


Price, $5 postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
Mount Morris, Ill. 

















Ask Our Bookshop for 
a Price List of Outdoor Books 








EXPERIENCED fishermen always 
use Gladding’s Invincible water- 
proof silk casting line because of 
its proven reliability. 

The Invincible is a tough, rugged 
line that will stand long, hard wear 
and give exceptional service. 

If you want the most dependable 


casting line, ask your dealer for 
**Invincible.”’’ 


Made in 8 sizes, 12 to 50 lb. test 


B. F. GLADDING & CO., Ine. 
So. Otselie (Est. 1516) N. Y. 




















BUILD YOUR CAMP HOUSE 
IN AN HOUR OR TWO! 


Tue job of “building” a Hodgson Camp House 
is really no job at all. For the house complete is 
shipped in sections, windows and doors ready 
hung. All you need do is bolt it together! 

Yet the structure is solid and sturdy and safe. 
Its durable red cedar construction resists the 
worst efforts of the elements. The Hodgson Camp 
House you put up this spring will welcome you 
back year after year. 

In the mountains or by the sea, these practical, 
attractive houses shelter campers, hunters, fish- 
ermen. They are ideal for summer or vacation 
use or for week-end camps the year ‘round. 
One, two, three or more rooms may be had, 
with or without an outside porch. Prices range 
from $150 to $500. See our exhibit at the ad- 
dresses below, or write for free booklet CDA-3. 


E. F. Hodgson Co., 730 Fifth Ave., New York 
or 1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


HODGSON CAMP HOUSES 








FIREPLACE 


that Circulates 
the Heat 


Ideal for Summer Camps 


Now—a fireplace that heats every corner of 
the room and connecting rooms. Provides liv- 
ing comfort in cool Spring and Fall days—cuts 
heating bills. Only heat required in mild cli- 
mates and for summer camps. Burns any 
fuel. Itis a double-walled metal form around 
which masonry is easily built. Costs but little 
more. Write for details. State if for home or 
camp—new or old fireplace. 

Heatilator Co., 793 E.Brighton 
Avenue., Syracuse, New York. 


Heatilator Fireplace 
al it the Jra «ee 












WAGON 





Now available at half former prices. Never before has such 
amazing v ale ue » bee pm « peer Larger, handsome, insulated bodies 
—10'x6'4 P biz table, permanent beda— 
complete k { big extraordinary features. Special 
draw-bar ta ad rt vck. Enxsily handled by any car at 50 


m.p.h. Years of sport and pleasure are pack . into every square 
foot of the roomy quarters and husky constri on of these deluxe 
trailers. Campers - Sportsmen - Tourists - Salesmen 
Write for big new catalog. free; tells how to enjoy low cost, 
luxurious travel. $195.00 and up 


ATTRACTIVE DEALER TERSITORIES AVAILABLE 


THE COVERED WAGON COMPANY 


16480 East Jefferson Avenue Detroit, Michigan 





| display to your admiring friends. 


| sentimental value, 


How to Care for Mounted Trophies 
By Maurice H. Decker 


HAT mounted moose head, mountain 
lion rug or stuffed eagle cost you 
plenty of time, trouble and money be- 
fore it was secured and finished ready to 
Like all 
possessions that have both monetary and 
hunting trophies require 
a certain amount of regular attention. 
The best way to exhibit trophies is be- 


| hind glass, in a case or cabinet or built-in 


| alcove protected by glass doors. 


| wall 
| dust, 








But as this 
is impossible in most cases, we find the 
stuffed and mounted head hung up on a 
where it is continually exposed to 
smoke, heat and light. Placed thus, 
the best mounted job will in time lose its 
freshness and take on a grimy and soiled 
appearance. 

Don’t wait for house cleaning time but 
go over them at more frequent intervals. 
Game heads can be dusted with a small 
vacuum brush or wiped with a soft cloth. 
The glass eyes need polishing. Watch fur 


rugs rigorously for moths. Shake them 
out, air and brush regularly. Mounted 
birds should be cleaned with a feather 


duster or soft cloth. Wipe them from the 
head down. Don’t rub or brush against 
the feathers and rumple them. Use a swab 
of cotton on very small birds. Do not put 
water on mounted birds or ‘wash them in 


any way. 

Remove your mounted game head from 
the wall so you can examine it close- 
ly and work efficiently. Dust first with 
a cloth. Use particular care in handling 
white sheep as the hair is tender and 
brittle. 


Heads can be washed with soap and wa- 
ter if they are very grimy and after they 
have been dusted. Use the best white soap 
chips like the wife buys to wash silk stock- 
ings. Dissolve two ounces of soap in a 
pail of hot water and add a spoonful of 
household ammonia. 

Apply this cleaning fluid while still warm 
with a sponge, washing vigorously with 
the hair. Repeat the washing operation, 
then rinse well twice in clear water, but 
avoid soaking into the skin. When the 
head is perfectly dry—this may take a day 
or two days—beat lightly with a whip-like 
stick to fluff the hair. A comb can be 
used if you wish to straighten the hair or 
fur and give it a natural appearance. 


ATCH particularly for small cracks 

which are liable to appear around the 
eyes and nostrils. Here is where even the 
best job of taxidermy starts do depreciate 
first. Fill such cracks with colored wax. 
Any taxidermist can supply suitable wax 
for twenty-five cents a cake. Then to pre- 
vent further damage of cracking and dry- 
ing, apply a small amount of pure, light 
oil—gun oil but not solvent will do—and 
rub it gently into the skin around the eyes 
and muzzle. This oiling treatment if given 


regularly will save you sending the head 
to a taxidermist for professional repairs 
some day. 


Touch up around the eyes, nostrils, ey 
lids, and lips with a little clear varnisl 
Add artist’s paint or color to the varnish ii 
it is necessary to restore these spots t 
their original shade. 

The horns of deer, moose and elk shoul 
not be polished. Wash them with warm 
water and soap and then brush over with a 
mixture of equal parts linseed oil and tur 
pentine. Or simply go over the horns wi 
an oiled cloth to freshen them. * tao 
apply oil of any sort to sheep horns as it 
turns them dark, 

Taxidermists can supply special clear 
ing compounds that are perfectly safe t 
use on white pelts like sheep and goats 
For these trophies it is best to use son 
such material that is recommended and 
guaranteed by a reputable firm. 

Mounted birds may be cleaned wit! " 
moist, fresh bread, taking the soft crum! 
from the center of a loaf and using it lik 
you use wall-paper cleaner. Clean fron h 
the head down, rubbing one way and turn at 
ing the bread regularly to present a clea: 


surface. Remove flyspecks carefully wit n 
a knife blade. The beak and feet are : 
washed with a small, soft brush and tur | 


pentine, and then touched up with a mix- 
ture of turpentine and clear varnish, hal! 
and half. 

Mounted fish should be dusted frequently 
with feathers or a soft cloth. Once a year 
give them a coat of clear white lacquer 
Mend broken fins by sticking pieces of 
tissue paper on the back with varnish. Fill 
fracture with a little hot wax to make th: 
break regular thickness. 

Remember that mounted fur rugs won't 
stand wear like those made of wool and 
the fur needs more frequent shaking and 
cleaning. Lay them where the floor traffi 
is light and place the head of the rug wher: 
it will not be stepped on or stumbled over 
and damaged. 

Fur and feather trophies must be care 
fully protected from moths. These vora 
cious insects are especially fond of then 
and after you have cleaned your trophy 
mothproof it thoroughly. There are se\ 
eral good insecticides sold to protect clot! 
ing and which are applied with a spra 
gun. They suffice nicely. Don’t depend 
upon moth balls as they are incapable o! 
destroying moths already lodged in th 
material. If nothing else is availabl 
use high test gasoline and dip the speci 
men in a pail or tub full. Do not u 
ethyl. | 

The writer acknowledges with thanks t 
courtesy of Jonas Bros. in supplying in- 
fermation on many of the operations de- 
scribed. 


Robins Are Hearty Eaters 


F A man would consume as much fo 
and drink in proportion to his weight 
the common robin, he would eat 
least 70 pounds of meat and drink 6 gallor 
of water per day. Let’s be thankful that 
we do not.—M. H. D. 


as 








b 








Trail Kinks | 


Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 


Match Cakes for Campers 

THE “happy-go-lucky” sort of fellow 
who crams a handful of matches in 
first convenient pocket when he starts 
, hunting or fishing trip, with no other 
tection for his fire-sticks than the cloth 
his coat or trousers is apt to go without 
re if he gets caught ina storm. Match 
xes are excellent, they are handy and 
eap, but here’s a different idea. I took 
of those “half-and-half” tobacco cans 
it you keep on pressing down as you 
up the tobacco, and pulled the bottom 
rt off. I then filled it with those big 
irmer’”’ matches, heads down. Then I 
ired melted paraffine wax in around the 

itches until the can was full. 
\fter the wax had cooled, I held the can 
ver a flame for a moment, and with a 
in-bladed knife loosened the brick of 
itches and removed it from the can. It 
absolutely waterproof, this “brick” or 
ike,” and very light to carry. When you 
eed a match, take your knife and pry one 
You can use your thumb nail if it 
rather strong. There is nothing here 
get lost. If you drop the cake in water, 
floats. Campers should mold several of 
ese cakes and store them where there is 
danger of them rubbing together.—Orie 

Davis, W. Va. 


Editor's note:—A friend of mine found this 
way of packing matches a veritable life-saver 
three winters ago. He broke through thin ice 
over a marsh and was soaking wet up to his 
waist. It was mid-winter and he simply had to 
have a fire immediately to prevent a bad cold 
and perhaps rheumatism. The bushes and 


trees were covered with ice and sleet, but he | 


gathered an armful of this sorry fuel, pried a 
match off his ‘‘cake’’ and then set fire to the 
entire block of wax and matches. It burned 
long enough to dry out and ignite his icy wood. 
It would have taken nearly half an hour to start 
1 fire with simply loose matches. 


**Blowing Your Shotgun”’ 

HUNTER from the Big Bend coun- 
4 try of Texas showed me how to use 

empty shotgun barrel as a hunter’s or 
signal horn. He called it “blowing your 
hotgun” and said the sound would carry 
everal miles. I tried the stunt and after a 
little practice was able to produce a long 
lear trumpet sound that could be heard 
ver half a mile. 


Open the breech of your shotgun—it 
ust be a single-barrel, pump or auto- 
atic—and be sure there is no shell in the 
hamber. Purse the lips as when blowing 
cornet or trumpet and blow straight 
down the bore. It will be easier on your 
outh if you use a regular cornet mouth- 
ece which weighs less and is far easier 
carry than a regular hunting horn. Push 
e mouthpiece in the barrel until it is a 
rht fit and blow as before. If the muzzle 
too big, fit a large cork around the 
uthpiece to seal up the space——Warren 
Smith, Wash. 


Handy Trench Candles 

ROLL newspapers into a very tight, 
compact roll about an inch in diameter 
| paste the last edge to hold. Then I 
t the rolls in pieces an inch and a half 
g and boil them five minutes in paraf- 

This makes them hard and firm. 
ese candles are very handy to use in 
rting a fire with damp or wet wood, to 
k a meal in your shelter on a rainy day 
to warm your hands in a duck blind. 
t one on end and light like a candle. It 
ll last much longer than you suppose | 


— 


/ 


nd I have often cooked a full meal on a | 
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beautifully finished both 


Our Wonderful 
Folding Universal 


Camp Trailer 
Sells for $147 


NONE BETTER 
AT ANY PRICE! 
Trailer Parts for Sale 








A Perfect Cabin Trailer 


Our COZY CABIN TRAILER is a complete little home for four persons. It is attractive, 
inside and cut, is equipped with two large comfortable spring 


berths, has complete kitchenette, ward-robe, cushioned seats for six persons, 
four large drawers, ample locker space, 6’ 2” 380 
head room and the price is only 














There is a large screened and curtained window on each 
side, one in the door and two in the front end, also large 
scre¢ ened ventilator in the roof. The Trailer is 9’ 11” long 
and 6’ 7” wide and weighs but 965 pounds. Any car can 
handle it at usual speed over all ordinary roads. 

A circular of either or both of these Trailers will be sent 
upon request. Get them and compare these Trailers with 
others sold for much higher prices. 


ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. 


419 South Henry St. Bay City, Mich. 














POeuNe- 4d 





Sod ‘Gonvenient Teeeut wood 
cous sor Srey INSTALLED 


—60 Ibs. ot ittle e,fael mach heat. Safe— 
From 
*.O.B. Backus, Minn. | | 


Open bib $1.00 extra. Send draft 
or money order, 


iy besegee : 
657 Harwood Dr., Des Moines, lows FS Alden Loring Box OL, OwEGo. NY 


FIREPLACES 
Require No Masonry 
basements, 


BINOCULARS 


GUARANTEED 7 joy sae: $13 to $80 POCKET RY | 





Are fast replacing larger types. 2% 
to 8 power, 5 to 10 oz. weight. We 
earry everything in glasses, new and 
used and allow 10 days’ trial. 


7 power 5 oz. vest pocket monocu- 
lars $9.50. Price list free. 


STOVE. Easily moved 
Factory—Save 























Downlite. Suits many 
Medium size only, 


Robe and Like It 


\ ET the same kick of satisfac tion every night at bedtime. Snore your head off all night 
DI long. Your ‘‘2-Star’’ Woods Arctic Junior is only giving you what you've got coming 
to you. The world’s best-natured camp sleeping robe for use above frost. Insulated 

with Woods Everlive Down from Northern waterfowl. Harwood patent down equalizers — 
down stays where it belongs. Rain repellent windbreaker cover, with Lift-the-Dot or Talon 
hookless fastening—take your choice. Warm, durable plaid flannel lining. Head flap and 
draw tape to form hood. 


Insulated with the same down, but not so much of it, our special light-weight Woods 
$26.50. Woods Robes interlined with wool batt, for less. 


From your dealer or direct Shipment poe anywhere in the U. S 


WOODS MFG. Co., Ltd., 3310 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. In Canada, Ottawa 








Large. $55.50; medium, $46.50. No U. S. sales tax. 


just right for summer—especially in cabin, cottage or bunkhouse. 


Catalog folder FR 








When Writing Advertisers NOW! - +-+ +«+ «© «© «© «© «© 266 
Please Mention Outdoor — DAVID PUGH’S 


FUR FARMING FOR PROFIT In Story Form 
















FOR PROFIT 


FRANK G ASHBROOB 












cluding 








raise 


By Frank G. Ashbrook to read this book! 
An invaluable book to those Outdoor Life Bookshop 
PUR-FARMING ff engaged in the fur farm Mount Morris, III, 


ing business. = 

“dee —y a witl Camping Books at Reduced Prices 

of got’ gre rae og OUTDOOR LIFE BOOKSHOP, 
agape UBC seegigese. Pine MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 


martens, 
and many others 
tells 
is for the fur, how 
handled and mar 
what animals to 
— and the breeding, 
$4.00 postpaid feeding and housing. 
Outdoor Life Book Shop 


gle one.—IWhittier Griswold, Mass. | Outdoor Life Bidg. Mount Morris, I11. 








“Practical Trapping Methods” 


No Trapper knows too much 














foxes, rabbits, 


skunks, karakul 








Buildas H | 
a Summer riome, 
These Proven Plans Will Help You! 
Drawings are of summer cottages and cabins designed and 
built by distinguished builder. Practicality proved by 
actual use. Suitable for lake front, forest, moun- 
tains. Send $1.00 for portfolio—a mine of 

helpful ideas. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


111 E. Hitt St., Mt. Morris, Il. 


what demand 




























Cur YOURSELF A 
+ 
PIECE OF LAKE 





Poxe the prow of an Old Town Boat out in a 


rippled lake. Let the point of it part a pretty 
furrow along the bee-line to your favorite bass- 
hole. She glides without a shiver . . . gets you 
there in a wink. For Old Town Boats are built 
to knife the water at a speedy clip . . . light, 
easy to handle . . 
board motors. 


. reinforced for powerful out- 
Sturdy and steady and trouble-free. 


Whether water is choppy or glassy-smooth, an 


Old Town glides on an even keel banks 
beautifully on the turns. Get a free catalog. 
See the many models for every use. Sporting 


boats. Big, fast, all-wood seaworthy types for 
family use. All kinds of canoes; rowboats; din- 
ghies. Lower prices. Write today. Old Town 


Canoe Co., 473 Fourth St., 


Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Boats” 












Write for Price List 
from the Annual Book Sale of the 
Outdoor Life Book Shop 





omp 


/ 


$38 

and up 
Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 
strong and durable. Many color combinations. 


Rowboats 
$29 
and up 


Most complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 
prices. 


Hydro 


plane 
Rowboat) 

$70 \ 5 
and up 
A VERY FAST UTILITY MODEL FOR ROW- 


ING OR SMALL OUTBOARD MOTOR 








Outboard 
Boats 
$36 
and up aietiline 
TVT Outboard Motor Boats. The very fastest and most 

seaworthy Boats for family use. Full length spray rails 

keep these boats perfectly dry, as shown above. 


CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—PROMPT SHIPMENT 
Please state the kind of boat you are interested in (63) 
—_—_————-> TWO LARGE FACTORIES<——_———_— 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
118 Elm St. 
CORTLAND, N. ¥- 


Write to 


218 Ann St. 
Either Place 


, Wis. 


To Save Money—Live On 
a Boat 


Ss FINE way to economize in these 
trying times is to make your home 
afloat,” says Henry R. Sutphen, 

head of The Elco Cruiser Works, and 
President of the National Association ot 
Engine and Boat Manufacturers. “This 
is no idle theory, but the actual practice of 
increasing numbers, not only of those ac- 
customed to life aboard ship but others 
who are acquiring boats for the first time 
for this purpose. 

“They are proving that the idea that a 
motor boat is necessarily a luxury is all 
wet, and that on the other hand it can be 
the means of making limited capital or in- 
come go furthest during the depression. 

“The modern cabin or cruiser type of 


| motor boat affords every essential conven- 


ience of the modern home. The cost to 
maintain them is much less because of the 
correspondingly smaller size. There is no 
rent or taxes—the water is free to all. 
One does not have to be always on the 
move, and operating expense may be con- 
trolled accordingly. Clothes can be saved, 
because one need not be particular aboard 
a ship. 

“Almost everyone is facing the problem 
of making his means, whatever they may 
be, go furthest and last longest. One’s 
manner of living is the first consideration. 
Pride is being put in the pocket; expensive 
houses and apartments are being given up 
for much more modest quarters at consid- 
erable sacrifice of social standing in a 
goodly percentage of cases. 

“One loses no such standing by living 
on a boat. It is a sporting thing for any- 
one to do in good times or bad. The boat- 
ing fraternity is the most democratic in 
the world. It is a social level where all 
are hail fellows well met. 

“To get right down to cases, a 24-foot 
cruiser can be purchased today, with com- 
fortable berths for four and complete 
toilet and cooking facilities. It can be 
operated for less than a dollar a day—or 
say $350 a year. This is a conservative 
estimate based on actual use by owners, 


| and can be reduced considerably by those 


| enthusiasts 
| work on a boat. 


enjoy doing their own 
This outside figure in- 
cludes all expenses of winter storage, if 
required, paint and varnish, top engine 
overhaul, insurance, gasoline for 1,000 miles 
of cruising, and certain miscellaneous ex- 
penses. It can be further limited by those 
who do not cruise so extensively. 

“Compare this with the rent or taxes 
and maintenance of any decent residence 
ashore. Costs will vary, of course, with 
the size of boat selected, just as they do 
with different sizes and types of homes 
ashore. The comparison of corresponding 
types will be economically in favor of the 
boat. 

“There are other decided advantages in 
taking to the water. It is a healthful place 
to live and the variety of recreation is un- 
limited. Almost everything that one does 
for entertainment in a house or apartment 
is possible on a cruiser type of boat. In 


who 


conducted by 
Bruno Beckhard. 


addttion, there are other forms of recrea- 
tion immediately at hand, such as swim 
ming, fishing, and, most of all, the abil 
ity to change the scene by cruising about 
or dropping anchor in a different 
cation. 

“Many actual cases might be cited 
those who are seeking economy by this 
means. Last fall, a small restaurant pr 
prietor closed his shop, liquidated his smal! 
assets, and bought a 34-foot cruiser 
which he and his wife voyaged leisurel; 
to Florida, where they are living at a mi 
imum expense until their affairs mend 
Hard times for them have changed int 
one of the most delightful experiences of 
their lives. 

“Another man in Staten 
a home for himself and wife, and fouw 
children, on another 34-foot cruiser, pr¢ 
ferring it—aside from its economy—to th 
kind of house he could afford on land 

“To sum up, a cruising motor boat is a 
home, transportation and recreation com 
bined. It is a most economical, perma 
nent residence; it saves the hotel expenses 
incurred by trips in any other vehicle; it 
eliminates the renting of cottages or the 
paying for lodgings, on vacations. The 
economies are as obvious as they are ad 
vantageous. I predict that during these 
times more and more people will be con 
verted to this practical and enjoyable 
method of economy.” 
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Outboard Auxiliary Power 


EN the motor in your automobile 
stops for want of fuel or for any 
other cause, you at least have four wheels 
on the ground even though they are not 
running. When the engine in the airplane 
stops, you find a landing place if you can, 
or maybe try the parachute; but you don't 
just get out and walk. 

But the man that runs a boat has them 
all beat. Whether it is a sail boat or a 
high-powered runabout, if the main power 
plant cracks up or goes on strike for want 
of fuel, the Master simply unlocks the 
rear starboard locker and takes out the 
little Hummer outboard motor, lights a 
cigarette (that seems to be the correct 
procedure nowadays), swings the motor 
onto the special stern bracket which his 
foresight one time foresaw might some 
time come in handy, flips the starter cord 
back over his shoulder (not noticing -that 
its tip end flicks sister Ethyl in the ey« 
scans the starry sky for his bearings, and 
heads the big boat toward home. What 
could be sweeter? Neither the car nor the 
plane can afford to carry auxiliary powe! 
but for the boat? Nothing to it. 

And then there is that dinghy. Now, 
you keep your airplane out at the ’port 
that’s a drive through traffic to even get 
to look at it. A service man will dri 
your automobile to the door when you want 
it, but that means pay somebody soo! 
or later, even though it is in the guise 
a Christmas present. The dinghy? Why, 
yes. Just put the little outboard motor 
on it. Step in, crank, and away you go 


e 
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or 


out to the big boat swinging so carefree on 
its mooring line. 
There are two good excuses and as many 


reasons Why every larger boat should 
carry outboard auxiliary power. One ex- 
cuse is blisters. If you don’t get a motor 
n that dinghy, there’ll come a time when 
somebody will have to row it 10 miles or 
less for the paragoric or the hot water bottle 
or 5 gallons of gasoline, or a toothache 
—the wind having become deceased or the 
main power plant having given up the 
ghost. And the second excuse is fishing. 
Every man owes it to the fish, if not to 
himself, to provide ways and means of 
navigating the shallow twists and turns 
of Turtle Creek on a hot Sunday morning 
after a full breakfast, with one friend and 
two wives as cargo and supercargo, when 
it is just literally impossible to row. The 
little Hummer is the answer. 


HERE are two first-class, water-tight 

reasons why the outboard motor should 
be on every larger boat. Failure of wind, 

the case of the sailboat, or dangerous 
lirection of the wind, can cause great 
inconvenience or even endanger the lives 
of those aboard. A powerful little motor 
will pull a good-sized boat out of danger 
or into port. The same applies to the 
runabout or cruiser. If, through accident 
or oversight, the fuel supply runs out, or 
if the main power plant breaks down, then 
the outboard motor takes hold—not so 
feebly as might be imagined either—and 
holds the bow into the seas or puts the 
craft into the nearest port where new sup- 
plies or repairs can be obtained. That’s one 
reason—safety. 

There’s another reason and that is 
safety, too, but in a little different way. 
It is not likely that a boat will damage 
hull or propeller when running in deep 
big water. It is when one tries to navigate 
a narrow, winding channel or a difficult 
slip that the power and speed of the main 
engines becomes unwieldy—and perhaps 
dangerous. Just as the tugs gently steer 
the ocean liner into its berth, so the out- 
board motor, either on the dinghy, used 
as a tug in miniature, or attached to the 
big hull itself, will safely guide the big 
boat to just where you want it. 

It is not here recommended, mind you, 
that anybody try to use an outboard motor 
—even one of the 30 or 40 horsepower 
sizes—as auxiliary power on a 100-foot 
yacht. It probably will have twin engines 
and screws anyway. But there are thou- 
sands of little sail boats, runabouts, and 
ruisers in length from 20 to, say, 40 feet, 
that shouldn’t try to get along without 
in outboard. Dinghy use alone makes it 
worth while. Lifeboat propulsion can 
mean a lot if the emergency ever comes. 
Maneuvering in difficult places; holding 
ff a rugged shore and into the teeth of 
the wind; running home without other 
means of getting there for the time being; 
ill these, and more, demand auxiliary 
power. 

[rue, small 
quently installed, particularly in sailboats. 
But they take up valuable space. The pro- 
peller shaft and strut and propeller drag 
n the water when not in use. 

he outboard motor stores away in any 


corner. There is nothing below water 
lrag when it is not in use. It gives 
maneuverability that no other power 


t can on account of steering with the 
propeller rather than a rudder. It is avail- 
able for the dinghy, the lifeboat, the larger 
raft. It is self-contained and compact. 
Anybody can learn to use it, and it 
doesn’t cost much. Any handy man can 
rig up a bracket for attaching it to the 
stern of the big boat, and there are metal 
brackets sold for that purpose. 
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@ The Sprig Boat is not only 
the greatest value ever offered 
but the finest boat ofits typeto 
be found anywhere. Designed 
bya veteran boat builder, made 
of genuine clear, dry Pacific 
Coast Sitka Spruce, precision manufactured to as- 
semble easily, every part to fit perfectly. Ideally 
adapted for outboard motors. 


SAFE, STURD Y—14 feet long, 52-inch beam, 18- 
inch sides. Made of Sitka Spruce—toughest known 
wood for its weight. Completely manufactured ready 
to assemble with bolts, brass screws, one pair oar 
locks. Six and one-half foot varnished spruce oars 
$3.90 per pair extra ...16-FOOT SPRIG. 3 seats, 
two sets locks, $27.75. 


EASY TO ASSEMBLE—The Sprig comes to you 
with every piece cut to fit and a detailed illustrated 
chartf or assembling. All pieces numbered. Hundreds 
of satisfied Sprig owners say assembling is a pleasant, 
simple task. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS GREATEST 
BOAT VALUE. Order direct TODAY. Send check, 
money order, or draft. Illustrated folders on request. 





THE $PRIG BOAT 


DEPT. OL3, M. & M. WOODWORKING CO. 
Kenton Station, Portland, Oregon 


>» $10.00 DOWN © 
Buys Your 
Aeme Boat 

















You take no risk Liberal MONEY 
BACK 5 day FREE TRIAL GUAR- 
ANTEE Many models—«canoes one 
seat sport boats, square sterns for out 


board motors Best quality throughout 


Won't snag, tear or leak Carry heavy 
loads Set up ready for use in 8 min 
utes Used world over and by Govt 
Engineers Only practical boat for 
YOU. Write today. Learn about NEW 
EASY PAYMENT PLAN! 


ACME BOAT CoO, 
6 Pine St., Miamisburg, Ohio 








Metal and wooden boats for 

all purposes and pocketbool.s 
Speed and runabout models for outboard 
motors; special types for fishing and hunt- 
ing. Send for free cataJog and prices, 


PIONEER MFG. CO. 











—-.- 303 Perry St. Middlebury, Ind. 
U. S. GOVERNMENT oavoe 
- as , Ff, 







Here is your oppor- 
tunity to purchase @ 


brand new factory genu- 
ine Colt U. 8S. War 
Service, model 1917, Double 


Action Revolver 6 shot, Swing 
ut Cylinder, using the pop- 
ular 45 Auto ctge. with clips. Finely check- 
red walnut grips, 5%” barrel, in original box. 
Regular price $34.00. Extra special while they 
last $21.95. 

45 Auto Gov't ge 
above Colt revolvy 





= 2 = for 
i 7 / er $2.00 per hundred 
PASAUTO Free catalog Rifle 
COLT Colts, S. & W., Bi 


$2.00 Deposit on C. O. D.’s. 
Co., L-52 Warren St., N. Y. 


noculars, Etc. 


Hudson Sporting Goods 





45 





Now iam ee a 
YOU CAN AFFORD AN 
INBOARD 
RUNABOUT 


Che Sea Eagle 
Scout 
Write Today for YOUR Folder Describing 


This Year’s Inboard Achievement 


BEAUTIFUL BOAT in the 16-foot 

class—powered with a 45 H. P. 
Marine Motor, built of puncture-proof 
galvanized Armco Iron slate that never 
require caulking, equipped with non- 
sinkable air chambers and complete all 
ready to operate—the Sea Eagle Scout 
offers more in value for less money than 
ever before in inboard history. Let us 
show what a lot of motor boat you get. 
Send for the folder! 





Every Sportsman, Fisherman and Camper 
@ Every sportsman, camper and fisherman will 
want to know about the new 32 H.P. Camp Mate, 
the shallow draft boat with the tunnel protected 
propeller. And—our outboard boats as low as $72. 
Just write—we will send you complete literature 
on the Mullinsline. 


Write for our demonstrator and agents proposition. 
M U LL] N S MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 
Boat Division - 25 MillSt. + Salem, Ohio 














Non Sinkable 
skillfully designed and best constructed 


rafts for the least amount of money. A complete 
ine of flat and semi-round bottom boats for rowing 
r light outboard motors. Hunting and fishing 
I vee bottom outboard motor boats. Better 


oat 
quality at lower prices. Catalogue Free. 


STAR TANK & BOAT CO., Dept. O 
N. Cottage Ave. Goshen, Ind. 














The Reptile Book 
By RAYMOND LEE DITMARS 


reference book on 





outstanding reptiles 


now available! 
edition 
edition. 
ehensive work on turtles and tortoises, 
r jilians, lizards, and snakes. 
Pub. 1907, reprinted 1931; 472 p., 8 
color plates and more than 400 photo- 
graphs. 10x7x1Y2 in. Price $5 postpaid 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 
MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 


printed from plates of first 





Modern Bait and Fly Casting 
By Ozark Ripley 


$2.00. Pub. 1928, 250 p., illus. 
in. Treats of what artificial lure is best for 
trout, bass and pike; what outfit is best and 
cheapest; what is the best time of year for each 
fish, and the many diversified matters of 
lore that will interest fishermen. 


Life Book Shop, Mt. 


7%x5u%xl\% 


frame 
fishing 
Outdoor IIL 


Morris, 













Light, easy 
carry by hand or 
stronger than woo 
Prize at Chicago 
Catalogue 





to handle; no leaks or 
auto; safe for fi 
used by | Ss 
and St 
Kalamazoo Canvas Boat Co., 


repairs; check as baggage, 
ily; all sizes; non-sinkable 
and Foreign Governments. Awarded First 
World’s Fairs Fitted for Outboard Motor. 
490 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 




























An Open Letter to Col. Whelen, Anent the .30-30 and the 


\M surprised to find that I did not 
I quote Colonel Whelen correctly in my 

article appearing in the November is- 
sue of OutTpoor LIFE. 

I had no way of knowing what you were 
writing in your personal letters, but I 
have been a close reader of this magazine 
for a long time, and think I have read all 
of your writings for at least ten years— 
including your books. I feel almost like 
saying that I know you personally ; certain- 


ly none but a gentleman of the highest 
ideals could have written the “Foreword 
in your “Big Game Hunting.” 


It has just naturally soaked into my sys- 
tem that you do not feel favorable towards 
the .30-30. 

Perhaps such statements as the following 
have had something to do with it. 

In answer to a question about the .30-30 
family, by Milton Payne of Montana, in 
last May issue of Ourpoor Lire, you said: 
“All are out of date cartridges, over thirty 
years old, just hopelessly out of it when 
compared with modern cartridges. What 
would you think of an automobile of thirty 
years ago: ee 

Yes, an automobile as made thirty years 
ago would be out of date, and a .30-30 
cartridge as loaded thirty years ago would 
also be out of date. But you forgot to ex- 
plain to Mr. Payne that the .30-30 as loaded 
today is just as modern as today’s auto- 
mobile. 

Certainly the .30-30 has its limitations. 
I would not hunt Kodiak bear with one, 
nor do I claim it to be an ideal moose rifle. 


HE .30-30 cartridge has been greatly 

improved since the instances of failure 
you reported, and even now an old tough 
bull moose may occasionally get away. But 
| do not think it is through the lack of 
power, but because the bullet breaks up be- 
fore it reaches the vitals. 

Most .30-30 cartridges are loaded with 
a bullet that has a very thin metal jacket, 
so it will mushroom perfectly in a deer’s 
body. When this bullet strikes an animal 
as large as a moose, it sometimes upsets 
too quickly. 

The Western Cartridge Company has 
just realized that an ideal deer cartridge 
could not be a good moose load, nor a good 
shell an ideal deer load, and has 


moose 
announced a deer bullet for the .30-06 and 
Krag. 

Now, Colonel, if you use this deer .30-06 


bullet on moose, I predict you will have 
about the same failure as with the .30-30, 
and it will not be through lack of power, 
either. 

When I go on a Kodiak bear hunt in 


Alaska, or a moose hunt in Canada, I shall 
carry a .30-06, but for all lesser game it 
shall be my pet .30-30. 


My experience in the publishing business 
has taught me that one can be easily misled 
by the general public. 
psychology 


There is a peculiar 
there that is hard to explain. 


os => Rifle an 


conducted hy 


Col. Townsend Whelen “< 


By Glen E. Davis 
For instance, Captain Askins, in writing 
about duck shooting, “that a very 
small percentage is done with 20 gauge 
guns,’ but that small percentage of shoot- 
ters make so much noise about it that it is 
hard to realize they are so very much in the 
minority. The man who tries out a new 
gun wants every one to know about it, 
and the queer thing is that nearly all who 
write, agree with the first opinion of some 
person in good standing. 


says 


A SHORT time ago Captain Crossman 


made the statement that the new high- 


speed .22 cartridge was not as accurate 
as the old style, but did not say what a 
small difference there really is. Immedi- 


ately his mail was swamped with letters 
telling how poor the new shells were—that 
they could not hit anything with them, 
etc. 

Now you know that there probably was 
not a single one of those writers who could 
actually tell any difference in the accuracy 
of the new and the old shell. They just 
wanted to make a “hit” with Captain Cross- 
man by agreeing with him. 

It is the same way in the chicken busi- 
ness, hardware business or any other busi- 
ness. 

You must take these reports that come 
in with considerable salt, and then to be 
safe add some more salt. 

In my opinion, most of the reports that 
you get relative to the .250-3000 Savage 
are on a parallel to Captain Crossman’s re- 
ports on the .22 shells. I would put far 
more credence on what we actually know. 

Ballistics, to me, has been an intensely 
interesting study. That science, if we can 
call it such, is made up of many theories. 
Some, apparently proven for the time be- 
ing, have been abandoned, because later 
developments have shown them to be 
wrong. Other theories have endured and 
are the foundation on which the science 
is built. 

When you say that a bullet weighing 100 
grains, driven at a velocity of 2670 foot- 
seconds is more effective over a majority of 
a 225-yard range, than a 150-grain bullet 
of the same general design and material, 
with a difference of only .05 inch in-diame- 
ter, driven at a velocity of from 2370 to 
2470 foot-seconds, you kick the corner stone 
from the foundation on which ballistics 
theories have been built. 


I* THAT 100-grain bullet were speeded 
up to 2900 foot-seconds the Savage 
Company would have what some people 
are trying to tell us they now have. 

The 220-2400 foot-seconds, .30-06 bullet 
puts the big ones down to stay better than 
the 180-2700 foot-seconds. Also the Krag 
220-2200 foot-seconds is more deadly than 
the 180-2500 foot-seconds. 

Therefore, I maintain that the .30-30, 
150-2470 foot-seconds is more effective than 
the .250-3000, 100-2670 foot-seconds. 





> * 


.250-3000 


Colonel, I feel sure you are backing 
a theory that time will riddle. 
In the November issue of this magaz 
you tell F. D. Steigler that a 110-gra 
30-30 bullet with a velocity of 2620 f 
seconds would not have penetration enou; 
to make a good deer load. I agree wit 
you, but am at a loss to understand yj 
claim that a bullet a trifle less in diamet 
and weighing only 100 grains, driven at ] 
a velocity of but 2670 foot-seconds is 
splendid load for deer. 
Colonel, your statements are not c 
sistent 
Now don’t come back and say the « | 
ference is in the diameter of the bullet 
In driving through flesh the smaller « 
would have a slight advantage, but in b 
the heavier bullet would have all the 
vantage, because the bone is shattered 


in all, the two bullets have about an equ 
“stand off.” 
Colonel, I understand you designed t 


250-3000 Savage. It is a beautiful 
But why attempt to lift it out of its clas 


CCORDING to Mattern, Whelen and 
Askins, the maximum velocity of 
99 class Savage is 2700 foot-seconds; 
.25-35 Winchester 2700 foot-seconds: 


.25 Remington 2753 foot-seconds for t 
100-grain bullet. Now we have the sar 
bullet, fired at the same velocity and 
curacy by all three rifles. 

Askins in his “Shooting Facts” places 


all three of these rifles in the vermin class 
and says there is no difference in the 
accuracy. 

Either the Winchester or Remington wil 
do anything the Savage will do, yet either 
company will tell you frankly that its 
spective .25 is not as effective on big gar 
as the .30-30. 

Your statement that the government was 
carrying on experimental work to deter 


mine the relative effectiveness of tl 
American rifles, reminds me of a c 
troversy that arose some years ago amor; I 


the farmers, over the relative feeding va 
of white or yellow corn. 

Government experts 
to decide the issue. In due course of tim 
the decision was handed down that ther 
was no difference in the two corns. How 
ever, the yellow champions refused to | 
quieted and again a squad of governm« 
men began an intensive study of the chen 
cal contents of corn. 

This body of men reported that the 5 
low corn was much superior. 

Now I would like to know which « 
of ‘these squads is investigating the merits 
of the .30-30 and the .250-3000 rifles? 


were called upot 


) MY mind, the telling of this or tl 
experience in the field means but litt! 
However, as it seems to be the fashion 
will tell two. 
Last fall, I saw a deer in southern Mis 
souri shot by a .250-3000, at a range 


> 








ASS, 


ut 40 yards. There is no question about 
this rifle’s being deadly at close range. 
hile in Idaho I saw two deer in succes- 
n get away from a man armed with the 
‘me model gun. I would judge the first 
t taken at a range of 125 yards and the 
ne 150 yards. I am satisfied both deer 
. hit, but think their next stopping place 
1s some where in Wyoming. I tried to 
nsole the chap by suggesting that he 
ght do better with a .22. 
[hese experiences tend to confirm my 
laim that such a tiny bullet can be as ef- 
ctive as we should require, only so long 
it has an explosive effect. This explo- 
ve tendency disappears after the velocity 
lrops below 2500 foot-seconds, or at about 
70 yards. 
The .250-3000 Savage is a dandy little 
fle, as good as any in its class, but it is 
t only unwise but unfair to attempt by 
ld claims to boost any 
class. The reaction that is sure to come 
ill hurt. The Savage Arms Company 
ikes heavier guns; let’s use them for big 


~ 


me 


Deer Rifles—A Reply to Mr. 
Davis 
By Townsend Whelen 
| WELCOME the 


Davis because it voices pr 


article by Mr. Glen E 
lems that I know 
yrrespondence have perplexed some of our 
lers. and because it also offers an opportunity 


matter of deer 





ive my own views on the 


fles in a way that I trust will not be misunder- 
l 
I am unable 
has grown in the 


I to understand quite how the idea 


minds of our readers that we 
1 not consider the .30-30 rifle a good weapon 
r deer.- I have repeatedly and editorially stated 

I considered a well equipped rifle of this 


ber, using good ammunition, a very excellent 


n for deer shooting at deer ranges. The only 
ses where I have advised against such a caliber 
where our correspondent desired a rifle ‘“‘for 

, moose, and large bear,”’ or where he wished 


rifle accurate enough for shooting deer at 300 
to 400 yards.”’ One or the other of these quota 
fourth of the letters 

selection of a big 
such requirements put 
entirely out of the class of 
.30-30 rifle would be suitable. 


at least one 
about the 
me rifle, and of course 


appear in 
receive asking 
correspondent 
nters for which a 


In my youth I shot a great many mule deer, 
1 a few Rocky Mountain goats and bighorn 
ep with a .30-30 Winchester Model 1894 rifle 
tted with Lyman sights, and I never had a 


ure that was not my fault I did miss one 
deer and one sheep with this rifle but these were 
long ranges quite beyond the capabilities of 
arm. In almost every instance the deer were 
lled with a single shot. I never saw any indi 
n that the rifle lacked killing power for these 
mals, and in those days I was using the old 
hester soft-point cartridge, the 
llet having a muzzle velocity of 
nds as compared with the 
let at 2200 foot-seconds. 
[ have at various times owned six .250-3000 
ige rifles Two of them now 
tom of the 


165-grain 
1960 foot- 


present 170-grain 


repose on the 
where a dugout 
e in capsized. I 
these small game and 
1ints, but I have never killed anything as 
with a rifle of this caliber because 
ver happened on them while so armed. Since 
younger d .30-30, and 


Caribbean Sea 
which I was journeying, 


rifles extensively on 
as deer 


days when I used the 
re it black-powdered rifles, almost all of my 
game hunting has been done in 
re larger game such 
been plentiful as well as deer, and such deer 
I have shot have been killed with heavier 

Therefore my personal experience has been 
one-sided, 


countries 


is elk, moose, and bear 


and were I to advise my readers 


my own personal experience I should not 
favor of 


ver in heavy rifles for big game 
as a man can shoot well with. 


a .250-3000 rifle 


| ALSO firmly believe that the personal expe- 
ence of any one man is entirely too limited 
iable him to generalize safely from that ex- 
ence alone as to the value of 
not used very extensively. It is very much 

I think, to take the collective experience 





because I am a | 
as heavy a 


arms that he | 


rifle out of its | 
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Half the pleasure of hunting lies in 
talking and living over past experi- 
ences and planning new trips for the 
future. There is equipment to be re- 
placed or repaired —cartridge and 
rifle performance to be considered — 
and that’s where Western enters the 
picture. 

For next season why not plan on us- 
ing the ammunition which so many 
of the most experienced and critical 
sportsmen swear by. Whatever your 
game or your arm, there’s a Western 


Lubaloy cartridge or shotgun shell 







The greate or killing power and accuracy of | 
Western Lubaloy Open-point Expan jing | : 
and B at-tail bullets have become so gen- Gent! 
erally recognized that they are the choice | andP 
of big game hunters the world over. Lub | ‘ 
aloyjacketed buliets and the special non- 

corrosive priming with which Lubaloy car- | - 
tridges are loaded, protect the rifle bore he 
against fouling and corrosion. They make See 

it easier to care for fine rifles under field | 
conditions zx 


UNTERS... 


there’s more to shooting 


than the time you spend in the woods 


specially designed for your purpose. 
To help you select it we have pre- 
pared a most interesting 64-page 
booklet, shown below, that is cram- 
med full of useful information about 
rifles, loads and bullets, including 
velocity, energy and trajectory fig- 
ures on all of the principal car- 
tridges. A copy will be sent to you 
without charge, on request. The 
Coupon below is for your conven- 
ience. 

WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


319 Adams Street, East Alton, Ill. 
Jersey City, N.J., San Francisco, Calif, 


Branch Off 


ubaloy 


(LUBRICATING 


CARTRIDGES f-— 


Rifle ond Pistol 
mMmunition 


Hand d Book 


uy 


ion » Ha ind Book, to be sent 





- a copy of the Rifle | 
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Target Shooting 





demands 
MICROMETER 
ADJUSTABLE 
SIGHTS 











1 rour f shots but 


y located on the targe 


into center of 
Lyman Micro- 
Sight 


on ts 
meter Rear 














A group of shots may be good but not properly 
lated to register highest score. To prope p locate 
rroup, closely and accurately adjustable rear sights 
Lyman Micrometer Rear Sights are 


48J 





ire necessary 
casential for best target 
shooting. Windage and 





elevation knobs large size. 


483 Micrometer 
Rear Sight 


for Win. 52 Target Rifle 
'¢ min. clicks Easily 
mounted. $13.00. Also for 
Sav. N.R.A, M.19; 


porters and Stevens 417 


Sav 


10 Cents Brings the Complete Lyman Catalog. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 





IMPROVES YOUR SHOOTING! 
















King’s Riflite Shooting 
glasses clear up the target 
make the black blacker, re- 
move haze. Used by all promi- 
nent shooters 

rifle and 


shotgun. Send for 
catalo 

F. W. King Opt. CO. 
510 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ARMY KRAG 
30-40 


Manufactured at $ 75 
Springfield. A favorite 
among sportsmen who know, for both = 


large and small game. Magazine holds 

srtridges, bolt action. forking parts guaranteed for one year. Send 
tc stamp for our catalog of guns, ammunition, camping, athletic and 
military goods. Satisfied customers all over the world. 


W. STOKES KIRK, 1627 F-3.N. 10th St. Philadelphia, Pa 










German Luger 'Y } 
AUTOMATICS 


9-Shot, 30 $ 
Caliber-4 inch 


New German Zehna Auto. 

Colts .22 Auto. Woodsman 
New German Ortgies .32 Cal. Automatic 
Iver Johnson 22-Supershot 9-shot 
Iver Johnson Sealed Eight 

1912 Winchester Shotgun, 12 Ga 


25 Cal 


Shot. - 


only 


New H & R .22 Special 
SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 

Raper 0 Cab. cp Oom We GO cccccccccccccccecccocesas $17.50 

Colt's 32 Automatic 13.50 

Colt's Army Special .38 16.00 

25 Colt's Automatic 10.50 

3s or 32-20 5. & W. Military and Police 18.00 


81 00 deposit with C.O.D. orders. Send for complete catalog 


ARNOLD WOLFF, {641 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 











Reducible 


Rupture Cured 


in Many Cases 
Forget your rupture—enjoy nor- 
mal activities and pleasures of life 
in ey comfort and eee 
ity with my amazing, paten 
Air Cushion hepliance! Senton trial 
—costs so little— helps so much! 
8millions sold. Neglect of rupture 
often fatal so act now — write 
for my Free Rupture Book and 
PROOF of cures! H. C. BROOKS, 
534-G State St.. Marshall, Mich. 
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as to the suitability of 
certain game, provided 
experience, and 
not men whose purses limit them to the very 
cheapest arms. Ovtpoor LIFE been very 
fortunate in that for many years, it has received 
monthly, literally dozens of letters from hunters 
describing their experiences on game with various 


hunters 
lor a 
are men of 


otf a great many 
cartridge 


hunters 


a certain 


that those 


has 


cartridges and rifles. Not one in 500 of these 
letters ever gets into print, but nevertheless they 
are very welcome because better than anything 


they enable us to judge safely the worth of 
cartridges and rifles and advise our correspond 
with surety. When, 200 hunters in 
dependently and without suggestion, write us that 


else 


ents Say, 


they have found the .250-3000 cartridge to be 
excellent for deer, when about thirty state that 
they found it superior to the .30-30 cartridge 
which they had previously used, and when only 
about fifteen have condemned it, and most of 
these fifteen have, from their letters, been very 
clearly of the beginner class of hunters, we con 
sider that we are justified in advising our readers 
that we consider the .250-3000 cartridge as suit 
able for deer shooting. 

If one wishes to pursue the matter further he 
can scan the back numbers of Outrpoor Lire for 
the past fifteen years and he will find many 
articles from very experienced hunters extolling 
the virtues of the .250-3000 cartridge for deer 


I am reminded particularly of the experience of 
Mr. Riggall, an experienced guide and hunter of 
the Canadian Rockies He has used rifles of 
this caliber for years, and has killed literally 
hundreds of deer, sheep, and goats with them 
He once killed a goat with a single shot, using 
the cartridge with 100-grain bullet, at a range 
of between 400 and 500 yards He considers 
this rifle entircly suitable for such game, and 


advising all of his patrons 
it, because he found 


moreover, he has been 


who were not riflemen to use 


that the average sportsman, who had done littl: 
shooting except with a .22 caliber rifle in his 
vouth, usually shot far better with the .250-3000 


rifle hecause of its light weight and comparatively 
light recoil. 


R. DAVIS has c« rrectly quoted me in stat 
ing that I considered the .30-30 cartridge 
out of date. That, not alter the 


fact that at deer continue in the 


however, does 


ranges it will 


future, as it has in the past, to be a very good 
deer cartridge. I may add also that I do not 
consider that the recent slight addition to the 
velocity of this cartridge has done much to 


is hardly possible 
without taking into 
built to use it, and in 
the .30-30 out of date 
both cartridge and 


render it up-to-date It 
to consider a cartridge 
account the rifles that are 
that I considered 
thinking in terms of 


more 
also 


stating 
I ws 
rifle. 


The essentis] standards of the .30-30 cartridge 


and rifle have not changed materially since they 
were established about thirty-seven years ago. 
Most bullets continue to have diameters of .306 


inch to .397 inch, and most barrels run .308 inch 


to .309 inch groove diameter, with some as large 


as .310 inch. Chambers are rather large accord 
ing to our modern ideas of chambering, and I 
have yet to see one of these rifles in which the 


ogive of the bullet, when the cartridge was cham 


bered, very closely approached the bullet seat 
Many visits to the cartridge companies’ plants 
have caused me to form the opinion that as a 
rule not as much attention was paid to holding 


to close tolerances, to changing dies when slightly 
worn, and to frequent inspection of wall thickness 
of bullet jackets and necks when .30-30 
cartridges were being manufactured as when those 
cartridges more frequently used by our more 
skilful riflemen were being made. Therefore, 
as a general thing, .30-30 accuracy remains about 
was thirty years ago. 

As a young man I used to target my .30-30 
rifle very often. My memory tells me quite 
clearly that at 50 yards the diameter of the aver- 
age ten-shot group that I got ran from 2 to 2% 
Some smaller were obtained, and 


case 


where it 


inches. groups 


some larger. In these days, in our innocence 
we thought it perfectly correct to publish the 
smallest groups we obtained as indicative of the 
capabilities of the rifle. Today we know that 


a very small group is a lucky group. A few years 
ago I obtained one of the most modern of all 
.30-30 rifles, a Winchester Model 55, and I fitted 
it with a Lyman No. 103 rear sight and a Lyman 


No. 3 gold bead front sight. The cup disc was 
used in the rear sight, and the gold bead was 
blackened, that is, these were so used that they 


were practically target sights, and gave consid 
erably more accurate aim than those sights which 
suitable for hunting. I shot this rifle with 


are 
various makes and kinds of ammunition at 100 
yards, padded forearm and elbow rests, firing 





from a steady table that was under a shed 
so as to eliminate the effect of sunlight o1 
sights The zroups were ten shots each 

following tabulation of the results should 











studied, not only as to the diameters of 
groups, but also the difference sight sett 
required for each type of cartridge 
| Accura Elevati 
Bullet | Muzzle on 103 
Make of | Weight | Velocity ight—1 
cartridge |— -_ 
Grains F. 8. Sleeve ( 
A 170 2200 4.0 3.3 l t 
3.7 3.8 l 4 
3.2 3.8 1 f 
4.0 3.7 1 t 
| 5.7 3 1 t 
B 165 2250 5.2 3 2 2 
4.7 2 2 0 
110 2550 3.9 3.0 2 3 
4.1 ] 2 3 
D 170 2020 6.6 $.1 2 6 
>9 2.4 3 0 
2 2.5 3 3 
I 150 2370 5.5 3.2 1 + 
6.0 4 l 4 
3.5 3.1 l > 
I 125 2550 3.314 l | 
G | 165 2250 | 3.4 (4 1 
| 
1 Center of impact 244 inches left 
2 Center of impact 1 inch left 
3 Center of impact 144 inche ight 
4 Extreme spreac 
Y EXPERIENCE in testing other rifle 


N 








this caliber, and in sighting in rifles 
friends leads me to believe that the above t 
is very indicative of the average accuracy 
in be obtained from .30-30 rifles sighted 
target sights, and that when fitted with hunt 
ights about ™% inch to 1 inch must be 
the size of the groups recorded above 
In the past twenty years I have likewise t 
probably fifteen to twenty 250-3000 Say 
Model 1899 rifles under almost precisely the s 
onditions Most rifles were equipped 
Lyman rear sights with cup dis« Two or tl 
had telescope sights Groups at 100 yards 
all the way from 2% to 6 inches When 
munition was used that was considered suit 
for that particular rifle, groups ran from 
6 inches This is very good accuracy, ar 
consider the .250-3000 cartridge to be a lit 
more up to date than the .30-30 cartridge, 
it should not be considered entirely a mode 
cartridge, particularly in respect to the st 


of the case. This cartridge was designed by 


Savage Arms Corporation following, I think 
published suggestion from Mr. Charles Newt 
and I think that it was brought out al 
1909. 

Recently, for a period of three years, I 


responsible for the acceptance testing of a cert 


bolt action sporting rifle using modern ammu: 
tion. For acceptance it was required that fr 
machine rest the rifle should place five conse 


tive shots in at least a 3-inch circle at 
(218 yards). No rifle was passed that failed 
meet this specification, the great majority pla 
their shots in less than a 2%-inch circle. 
rifles have been shot a great deal at target by « 
rifle 
shot, shooting in the prone position, can aver 
4-inch groups of ten shots each with them at 

So much for modern rifles, shooting n 
cartridges. .30-30 rifles hardly in t 


class. 


yards, 


ern are 


“VER SINCE men of the 
races have been using breech 

on big game, those hunters of world-wide 
lifetime experience have been almost unanim 
in stating that they did not consider a rifle st 
able for large game shooting at a greater dista: 


English 


speak 


than that at which an 8-inch bullseye could sur« 


be hit. This statement has been made dozens 
times in print, and often by hunters who « 
tainly had well over a thousand head of gar 
to their credit, and who had hunted on three 
more continents. My own very small experie: 
has been such that I strongly indorse this sta 
ard. As a result I have stated many times 
print that I do not consider that the aver 
.30-30 rifle is suitable for sure hits in vital 1 

of big game at ranges greater than about 

to 175 yards, nor the average .250-3000 rifle 


a greater distance than about 175 to 225 yar 
In making these estimates I have taken into « 
sideration the accuracy of the average cartri 
and rifle, the trajectory, and the ability of 
good shot to judge distances. 
that if these rifles be fitted with the better t) 
of hunting sights, and with modern stocks, tl 
distances may be increased about 50 yards. T 


200 met 


The 


shooters and we know absolutely that a fir 


loading rifl 


I have also stat 








‘ 


tiem 
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loes not mean that one should always get his 


me at these ranges, but that a good hunter- 
nan should be able, up to these ranges, on a 
nding shot when he has time, to place his bul- 
irely in the vital part of a deer’s anatomy. 
ink that most experienced deer hunters will 
it that most deer are killed at 35 to 75 yards, 
that a shot at over 100 yards is very rare 
except in some open places in the West 
such places a man may want a long range 
rifle, but for 99 out of 100 shooters the 
) and .250-3000 rifles and others of their 
s have absolutely ample accuracy for deer 
ting at deer ranges, and for such use it will 
fit no one to get a more accurate rifle. 
Now we will turn to the killing power of bul- 
We used to think that a deer bullet should 
ishroom well, but hold together, and pass clear 
ugh the animal. Such bullets killed best for 
in black powder and early smokeless powder 
ys. But today most of us would consider that 
most killing bullet would be one that had the 
lity to penetrate surely through the heavier 
rface bones of an animal, such as the shoulder 
i hip bones, and yet had such high velocity that 
etting into the chest or abdominal cavities, it 
iid have an explosive effect, flying into several 
ugments, but causing a very large area of de- 
uction within the vitals of the animal. Such 
rtridges now seem to kill much more reliably 





nd humanely than the older cartridges. The let- 


te 


rs which we have received in recent years from 
ir readers seem also to show that cartridges 


hich act in this way have a much greater kill 


ng effect than the older lower velocity cartridges 


a} 


vere the bullet held together. That is, the new 
eory seems to work in practice. 


\ HAT IS best is, therefore, a bullet that 


will penetrate heavy bone, and yet which 


has velocity enough to give an explosive effect 


th 
ffect on animal tissue. It probably depends on 


€ 


fter going through. We do not know what is 


e minimum velocity that will cause an explosive 


great many variables. I have myself clearly 


een explosive effect where the striking velocity 


d not exceed 1900 foot-seconds, but I think that 


hat is a rather low velocity from which to expect 


f 


tha 


reliably explosive effect. But we do know that 
r penetration of heavy bones we need a bullet 
it is long and heavy for its diameter, and that 


ts jacket should not be too thin, nor its point too 
soft. The bullet should be designed for the work 


it 


has to do. We need bullets of entirely differ- 


nt design for woodchucks, for deer, and fo: 


ose. It is impossible to make a compromise 
llet, but like all compromises, it will not be 
very best for any purpose. In the .30-06 


liber, for example, the 110-grain bullets are 
wdchuck and coyote bullets, the 150-grain bul- 
ts are deer bullets, most of the 180-grain bul- 
ts are compromise bullets for all uses, and the 
)-grain bullets are moose, elk, and bear bullets, 
nd some of these last are not at all good for 


ow the 100-grain open point bullet of the 
3000 Savage cartridge has just about the 
sign and construction for acting in the desired 
unner on deer. The bullet is long and heavy 
its caliber, it has a thick jacket and a rather 
nall cavity in its point, and in rear of the point 
a cannelure designed to prevent more than the 
int from expanding, and to hold the major rear 
tion of the bullet together to allow it to pene- | 
te. Yet after it has struck the expanding point 
kes the bullet ragged enough in shape so that 
will expand and turn over, and buzz through 


N 


he vitals, encountering enough resistence therein 


) develop its explosive effect 
Let us now consider the 110-grain bullet used 
30 caliber high-speed cartridges which Mr. 


vis thinks should have the same effect as the | 
)-grain .25 caliber bullet, and he thinks I am 
onsistent because” I recommend one and not 
other for deer. The 110-grain .30 caliber 
llet is an entriely different bullet, to my mind 
woodchuck and coyote bullet, and not a deer 
let. It is very short for its diameter, it has 
thin jacket, and a big cavity in the point, and 
has little of the qualities that make a bullet 
netrate, but all the qualities that tend to make a 
llet fly to pieces soon after impact. It just 
ws woodchucks all to pieces, very often making 
urge surface wound on the striking side of the 
ttle animal. I think that if it were used on | 
er it would entirely too frequently fly to pieces 
striking bones larger than the ribs, and fail 
penetrate to the vitals, and that therefore, it 
ould not be considered a satisfactory or humane 
llet for deer. I do not mean to say that it 


will do this always, but even if it does not do | 


oftener than once in five to ten times, I do 
t think that a shooter will wish to take such 
chance when he can just as well buy a cartridge 


This 
STEVENS 


110 BORE & - 
SHOTGUN ode 


No. Sf 





Unquestionably one of the greatest Stevens values ever 
offered! For the man, woman or boy who wants to 
enjoy good but inexpensive shooting, this Stevens 
is the gun. It will furnish many hours of helpful 
practice shooting. It is ideal for vermin ex- 
tinction. It will make the finest present 
you can give your boy. It will bring 
to the woman all the joys of the 
great sport of wing shooting. 















Made by Stevens ex- 
pert gun-makers, it is 
good-looking, durable and 
smooth in action. Bolt and 

trigger chromium plated. 
Stock, one-piece, walnut finish, 

with finger grooves in forearm. 
Barrel, tapered, round, full choke, 
crowned muzzle—chambered for 244“ 
shells. Shotgun front sight — matted 
receiver. W hat a gun for $6.75! Send the 
coupon for further " fndeceation and a er py 


of the Stevens Catalog. 





J. STEVENS ARMS CO. ¢ Chicopee Falls. Mass. 
Owned and operated by Savage Arms Corp., Utica, N. Y. 
SAVAGE ° FOX . STEVENS 








SEND J. STEVENS ARMS CO., 
: : Dept. C-1, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
q ¥ @ + P ae XN Kindly send new catalog giving additional information on this 


and other Stevens models. 
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UME GOITER NEW ~SILENCERS 


Will not injure finest steel 
_ heating is nec py $ 00 | Better Silencers at Reduced Prices. Made in U.S. A. 
estores the finish on Size _ 
guns in ten minutes S ds $S.— Medium $7. Hi-Powers $10 
Send for circular’* What Gunsmiths (Se pend — for folder) 

—— 0. H. BROWN 


New Method Gun Bluing a 
Desk 0-15, New Methed of Bide. Bradierd, Pa. 

































p- sag A reliable $6 50 non 
PAD selective single trigger, fitted to any new or used 
ONLY Ithaca numbered above 175,000. Ship entire gun— 
$2.25 not fitted to other makes 





Field and trap guns $40.55 to $900.00 
Catalogue Free ITHACA GUN CO., Box 10 ITHACA,N.Y. 












SO 
with a hea nger bullet that will not act in 
tr wa t ail 

LL OF our years f collective experience 
A seem to indicate that any of the following 
cartridges (¢ xcept their high spec 1 varieties) may 
! considered satisfactory and humane for deer 
| have arranged them in the order in which I 
should estimate their killing power, beginning 
with the lowest 5-35 W. C. F., .25 Rem., .38 
+0, 44-40, .30-30, 30 Rem., 303 Savage. 32 
Rem., .32 Special, .250-3000, .35 Rem., .33 W 
( F., 6.5 mm. Mannlicher, 7 mm Mauser, .30 
40, .300 Savage, .30-06, and .270 W. C. F It 
is my strong belief that instead of trying to de 
cide which of these cartridges one should use 


for deer shooting, one should rather select the 
rifle shooting any one of these cartridges that ex- 
perience or common sense tells him will be best. 
For average deer hunting I think that what is 
far more important than to select between these 
cartridges is to choose a breech action that one 
can function, or soon learn to function, quickly 
ind subconsciously, and that can instantly be 
made ready from its locked or safe condition. 
And then he should choose a type of the model 
of rifle having that action that will come quickly 
to the shoulder, eye dropping surely into the 
alignment of the sights, in all firing positions, 
ind that will stay in place at the shoulder when 
the breech action is functioned in rapid fire. 

It is my own personal opinion, although all 
may not agree with me, that the breech actions 
that excel all others in this respect are the Win- 


chester Model 92 and 94 actions They are 
imple and easily understood, and they almost 
never jam, The finger levers throw down and 


ome back into firing position very easily and 
without effort or jerk so that not only can they 
he operated very quickly, but their operation does 
not disturb the butt-plate properly located at the 
houlder As the rifle is thrown to the shoulder 
it seems to me that the hammers of these actions 
can be cocked more quickly than the safeties of 
other rifles can be thrown off, and only a little 
practice seems to make the entire operation sub- 
conscious so that the mind is entirely relieved 
from it, and one is not likely to muddle things 
at a critical moment. 

But when it comes to the rifle aligning itself 
properly when thrown to the shoulder, I find 
very few rifles for deer cartridges that are satis- 
factory in this respect. Their butt-plates are either 
so shaped or so small that they cannot be shifted 
up a little or down a little if a man requires a 
little more or less drop of stock to align naturally, 
the butt cannot be shifted up for shooting down 


hill, nor down for shooting up hill There is 
only one way that the butt-plate will fit the shoul- 
der The only way to cause the eye to come 


always surely into the line of aim is to have the 
comb high enough so that a certain firm pressure 
on it with the cheek will bring the eye into that 
line, and the combs on most of these rifles are 
entirely too low for this. As a result in almost 
every position the shooter is cramped, he is not 
steady nor quick, nor can he swing with the game. 
Many rifles have the butt-plate placed on the 
stock at such an angle that when the action is 
operated rapidly the butt-plate promptly slips off 
the shoulder. 


rifle that suits him, when he has become used 
to it so he can function it surely without think- 
ing, catch aim quickly with it under all condi- 
tions, and kill deer well with it, he should stick 
to it But this is no reason why he should con- 
There are many good deer 


| THINK that when a man has found a deer 


demn all other rifles 
rifles, but there are also many men of very dif- 
ferent build and sizes, and though we can say 
that certain calibers will be suitable for deer, we 
cannot say that a certain rifle will be proper in 
fit for every man. Each of us is entitled to his 
own opinion, and I have given mine here. I can- 
not, however, forget my own most satisfactory 
early experience with my .30-30 rifle, and if I 
still had the good eyes of my youth and had to 
choose a rifle for deer only today I would take 
a .30-30 Winchester Model 94 rifle, solid frame, 
round or octagon barrel, 24 or 26 inches, full or 
half magazine, trigger pull 4 pounds, Lyman No. 
193 rear sight, 3/32-inch gold bead front sight 
with flat surface towards the eye, pistol grip 
stock, grip a little more curved than the stand 
ard pistol grip, stock to fit me of a type similar to 
the N. R. A. stock on the Winchester Model 54 
rifle, but slightly shorter in length; large, flat 
shotgun butt-plate set on the stock with a 2 or 
3-inch pitch so it would not slip as the finger 
lever was thrown down I would select that 
cartridge with heavy bullet that after test showed 
the best accuracy. This rifle might not kill as 
some others, but it would kill well enough. 
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Tendencies in Gun Building for 1933 
By Chas. Askins 


HE GUN manufacturers have been 

beating time, while waiting hopefully 

for a change in the times. Probably 
none of them have made any money, and 
they have simply been trying to hold their 
skilled forces together, content if they can 
pay their men while keeping losses down 
to a minimum. There has been no great 
change or reduction in prices, and probably 
cannot be unless overhead is reduced. The 
big companies are reluctant to cut wages, 
but in the entire reorganization of the in- 
dustry which may be coming, wages will 
have to go back to about what was paid 
in the "90s, when a pump gun sold for ap- 
proximately $20. 

At present the big companies are not 
disposed to reduce prices so much as to 
bring out new and cheaper models. At 
that, I believe the American shooting pub- 
lic can obtain a good gun at far lower 
prices than it could be had elsewhere in 
the world. Just as an example of this, 
the right to build the “Lord Model” of 
single trigger was sold by its inventor to 
the Hunter Arms Company in America, 
and to the Westley Richards Company in 
England. In this country the Hunter Arms 
Company has always held steadily to about 
$30 for that trigger, while the Westley 
Richards Company charges from $50 to 
$75 according to grade. If there is any- 
thing in logic, the manufacturing facilities 
that force the charge of $75 for a certain 
mechanism in one country while permitting 
its sale in the other country for $30, will 
be reflected all through the gun. If this 
is true, the Smith gun which sells for $150 
ought to be pretty much the same grade 
as the Westley Richards which sells for 
$250. 

Judging by the letters which reach me, 
the pump guns have lost ground to a cer- 
tain extent, displaced evidently by the au- 
tomatics. I have some regrets about this, 
personally preferring a pump gun to any 
other arm for duck and trap shooting. I 
can shoot a pump gun better than I can an 
automatic, and it fits better, feels better, 
and balances better in my hands. How- 
ever, the average man appears to think 
that if he is to shoot a magazine arm it 
had as well do its own pumping. The only 
way to counteract the tendency to use auto- 
matics instead of pump guns would be to 
limit the automatics to three shots while 
permitting the pump guns to handle five. 
Maybe three shots would be enough for 
either gun. 


HE SINGLE barrelled trap gun which 
was popular ten years ago, appears to 
be attracting less attention. No better trap 
gun ever was made than this single, for 
single bird shooting, yet a pump gun or a 


double gun, with all the special feature 
which can now be added to these arms 
such as beaver-tail fore-ends, ventilate 
ribs, Monte Carlo and cheek-piece stock 
single triggers, and anything else you ca 
think of, will permit and further as hig! 
percentages as the single barrel. Of cours 
the double barrels, the pump guns, and th: 
automatics are right at home when it come 
to double birds. No doubt the trap shooter 
is also feeling the depression and would 
like to keep his armament down to a mini 
mum. The Browning Arms Company has 
added a single barrel to their over at 
under model, this barrel fitting into tl 
action made for the two barrels, and bei 


of such weight and length as not to change 


the total weight of the arm or its balanc 
Some people will like that, particular! 
those who have open barrels for the over 
and under and require more choke for the 
trap. If I had to have or needed that 
single barrel I'd just get its mate along 
with it, and have another pair of barrels 
with a bit different degrees of choke. 

The standard double gun makers, Ithaca 
Smith, Parker and Fox are going right 
along. The man who is accustomed to 
double guns and likes them is not going 
to change to any other model—nor is ther: 
any reason why he should. It is impos 
sible to get more value for the money thai 
is to be had in such arms. Probably th 
Remington and Browning over and under 
guns have cut into them a little, but th 
man who is likely to prefer an over and 
under is the lad who has always aimed 
over a single tube. There never was an 
difference to me. 


HE light Browning over and under has 

found a certain field of its own. The 
double gun makers have always been able 
to produce a gun in a weight of 61% pounds 
but very few seemed to want such guns 
Then along came the Browning, perfect 1 
fit and balance, even in standard stocks 
in a weight of precisely 6% pounds, and a 
lot of shooters had evidently been waiting 
for just that sort of gun. Along with thi 
gun has come a reversion to the old-time 
charge of 3 drams and 1% ounces of shot 
and the combination of a 6%-pound gu 
and the light load has been found near! 
perfect for quail, grouse, woodcock and 
snipe shooting. No doubt the guns hav 
sold, and nobody has ever found any faul 
with them so far as I know. 

Single triggers have come into their ow! 
at last. If double triggers suddenly becan 
obsolete we wouldn’t miss ‘em much. 
have been shooting with single triggers f 
twenty-five years, never did like the fro: 
trigger on a shotgun, and would be per- 
fectly satisfied to have two-trigger guns 
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THE MILLIONTH WINCHESTER 
Which was recently presented to Secretary of War Hurley by the Winchester Repeating 


Arms Company. 


he one- millionth of model 92, its caliber is .32-20. The rifle is finished 


plain throughout, but the frame is ornamented with gold inlays comprising the official 
seal of the Secretary of War. The stock has a shotgun butt and pistol grip; the sight is 
a folding rear peep, mounted on the tang 








lone away with. We not only now have 
11 the single triggers that have been in 
mmon use this last twenty years, but 
me new ones, just as good, 
ut one-fifth of what single triggers used 
The only fault to be found with single 
egers is that they are not instantly selec- 
tive, except the Browning Twin-Single, 
hich of course is. Not enough attention 
is been paid to that trigger by the man 
ho has barrels of widely divergent de- 
rees of choke. When a shot appears 
hich you know is too distant for the open 
irrel, what are you going to do about it 
vith the ordinary single trigger? 


GHOTGUN ammunition has followed the 
tendencies of rifle ammunition, though 
of course with a marked difference. Rifles 
have steadily developed in velocity, power 
ind flat trajectory this past thirty years. 
Many thought that shotguns ought to fol- 
low the same line, with velocities increas- 
ing from 1400 to 2000 foot-seconds. That 
is not taking into account the nature of the 
missile. Loose shot will never be driven 
at any such velocity as 2000 feet, unless the 
charge is enclosed in a jacket. That has 
been tried and never has been a success, 
owing to the uncertainty of the jacket’s 
opening up. It might be done some day. 
For this reason shotgun charges have de- 
veloped in a different way from rifles. 
Charges of shot have been increased, while 
velocities have remained practically sta- 
tionary. The 20 bore charge has been in- 
creased to 1 ounce, the 16 to 1% ounces, 
the 12 to 13% ounces. Power is secured 
in that way, 
of pattern. The latest cartridges are the 
Magnum 10, throwing 2 ounces of shot, 
and the Remington 16 with 1% ounces. 
[ think the 10 bore and the 16 have reached 
limitations, and both loads do precisely 


which cost | 


through an augmented density | 











what was expected of them by increasing | 


the range, but I fairly expect to see 12 
bore guns shooting 14 
of these days. There is no reason why a 
12 bore shouldn't handle 114 ounces of shot 
as well as a 10 bore does 2 ounces. That 

, ounces of shot would put the 12 well 
into the 60-yard class anyhow. As an off- 
set to the heavy loads for duck shooting, 
the upland hunters are showing consider- 
able trend in the direction of lighter loads 
ind lighter guns—both of which suit them 
well. 

The big rifle companies, Remington, 
Winchester, and Savage, have found them- 
elves considerably handicapped by gov- 
ernment competition in turning out big 
ume rifles. The government army rifles 
can undersell any rifle that can possibly 
he made commercially. For this reason 
the rifle companies have turned their atten- 
ion to small bore game and vermin rifles, 
mostly in .22 caliber small guns that cost 
ery little. These .22 caliber arms have 
no government competition to contend 


ounces of shot one | 





with, are selling in numbers, and are doing 


a great deal to tide the arms companies 
over the hardest times that have ever been 
known in the history of gun-making. 


Balancing the Gun Against 
the Man 


OME fancy pistol shots maintain that 
they can fire five shots from a revolver 

in one second. A shotgun man doesn’t shoot 
that fast, but is supposed to fire about two 
shots in a second; that is, the shots, if two 
are fired, will be a half second apart. Dur- 
ng that half second a quail will fly about 
30 feet. The shots do not sound very close 
together and some men are faster than 
that. However, much depends on the man 
and on the ammunition. A light gun is 
faster with the first shot, but if it is over- 











Caliber.22 Long Rifle 


REGULAR and HIGH SPEED 


The Perfect 
small bore Pistol 


Here’s just the Colt for outdoor recreation. 
The lure of adventurous trails is doubled if 

your holster contains a Woodsman. It’ssuch | 
a dependable automatic pistol, so strong, 
sturdy, powerful...so safely handled. A 
handsome gun, too, beautifully finished, 
built with traditional Colt craftsmanship and 
target tested. Loads easily, fires rapidly ... 
moreover it shoots the easy-to-get, economi- 
cal .22 Long Rifle Ammunition, both regular 
and high speed. ..10 shotswithout reloading. 
Smooth action, long barrel, perfect balance, 
comfortable grip, business-like appearance, 
Slide lock safety when in position prevents 
accidental discharge. For small game and 
target practice, for general out-door sport, 
you can’t beat a Colt Woodsman. It’s an 
extraordinary gun. Should you desire more 











information about the Woodsman f Oro: ; 

model, the coupon below makes it easy. gun in 
FEATURES v 

Long 644" barrel; ten shot magazine; smooth, Co LT Ss oy 

fast action; choice o of Bead or Patridge way 

adjustable target sights; grooved trigger. 


Checked walnut stocks. 


: Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mte. Co, Ob: 
: Hartford, Connecticut : 

Please send full particulars about : 
illustrated above, 
: together with complete catalog. 


: Colt **Woodsman” 


Slide lock safety. 
Length over-all, 10%". — 28 ozs. 


me Story” i 
Ya Focal 


Here’sa contest you'll enjoy. Prizes for the best, most interesting, 
authentic story of the bringing down of game with a Colt Revolver 
or Automatic Pistol. Prizes—an Officers’ AT el .38 for the best 
game story in which a Colt revolver is used; sman Model 
for the best story in which a Colt Automatic Pistol is used. A com- 
mittee of three, none of whom is connected with Colt’s, will 
gcse the contest. Interesting and unusual stories are what count. 
intries include permission to reproduce story No entries return- 
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ed. Though not necessary, photographs if available, ast All 
entries must stand authentication. Entries closeS September 1, 1933. 





3 Street and No. 
3 City 


Winners announced in November Outdoor Magazines. Eater your 
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most interesting experience in Colt’s game story contest. 
co. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative 
731 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 






























REMARKABLE SCOPE 
Lyman 438 Field with a 


Featuring New 


CLICK 


rear mount 


, MIN. 


Graduations 
Complete, ready 
to mount 


$27.50 


f. o. b. 


SIGHT VALUE 


Bausch & Lomb 


Lenses 
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A fine scope sight at a popular price now equipped with the new Lyman 
CLICK rear mount—the only click mount adjustable to % minutes of 
elevation and windage. Excellent for hunting or target shooting. Field 
of 23 ft. diam., 100 yds. Will develop amazing accuracy for range shoot- 
ing. With this ™% min. adjustment you do not need to be content with 
a bull’s-eye at 3 o’clock or 9 o’clock—you can adjust for a CENTER shot. 
Nothing compares with the 438 at the price. Order direct or from dealer 
now. Fits all rifles. Ask for free folder. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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charged it may be slower with the second 
shot. Quite a bit depends on balancing the 
gun against the man. 

I used to assert that I could handle an 
8-pound just as fast as an arm that weighed 
no more than 5 pounds. That might be 
true of any strong man who weighed in 
the neighborhood of 200 pounds—also true 
of others. Kimble, at a time when he 
weighed but 145 pounds, commonly shot a 
gun weighing 12 pounds both at waterfowl 
and at the traps. Nobody ever suspected 
that the big gun slowed him up, but na- 
ture, if not training, made Kimble a strong 
man, and once, going down the river on a 
steamboat, he showed that he could lift a 
weight that no deck-hand could start. If 
you are a Kimble, all right, use as heavy 
a gun as you like. Nevertheless, as a rule, 
a man will be faster and more accurate 
with a gun which balances his weight. 
L. P. Smith, who is not a small man, says 
he is 6 feet faster on the mark with a 6- 
pound gun than he is with one that weighs 
7% pounds. I believe that a man who 
weighs no more than 130 pounds will find 
himself best fitted out with a 6'4-pound 
gun, maybe lighter. The gun may be a 12 
or a 20 bore and that won't make much 
difference in upland shooting, provided the 
piece is handled fast enough. With weight 
and strength the piece can become heavier, 
up to 7% pounds for a powerful youngster, 
and this weight of arm is heavy enough 
for any kind of upland shooting. I once 
went quail shooting, a good many years 
ago, with a little man weighing 120 pounds, 
who carried a 10 bere Greener with 32- 
inch barrels, weighing i! pounds. He didn’t 
hit many quail at that, pvt the sight of 
the man and the gun would bring a grin to 
the face of a cigar store Ind:an. Don’t 
handicap yourself with undue weight; a 
6'4-pound gun feels mighty good to most 
of us and we shoot better with it. This is 
an upland gun, understand. Duck guns 
are another story. I am not very keen 
about all-round guns, though some of us 
will always have to be content with one 
eun, and the weight will have to be a com- 
promise, too.—C,. A. 


Notes on Skeet 


By J. P. Cuenin 
No. 7 

EGINNERS at skeet shooting, espe- 

cially those who have had little ex- 
perience on game, frequently ask how 
far this or that target should be led. Oc- 
casionally an old timer with the shotgun, 
but a newcomer on the skeet field, will miss 
a certain bird a few times and then ask 
how a fellow should hold on it. As there 
are always many novices joining the ranks 
of skeet shooters and as game hunters are 
continually taking up this sport, I am go- 
ing to take up each of the shots at the 
various stations and describe the manner 
of holding on each. 

The first target in a round of skeet is 
missed frequently by the beginner, and in 
some instances by experienced game shoot- 
ers, because its line of flight is deceiving. 
The average person who stands under the 
high trap seems to have the impression 
that this first shot is at a straightaway 
bird, or rather at one that requires no lead 
whatever, and the fellow who has that 
idea in mind will score a miss because the 
bird is really crossing the line of fire at a 
slight angle and therefore requires some 
lead. To intercept the target with the 
charge of shot the gun must be pointed 
yell under this bird. Some shooters merely 
see the target over the barrels while others 
hold from 6 inches to 1 foot beneath. Each 


shooter must determine by practice just 
how much to hold under to fit his own 
particular manner cf shooting 
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Some beginners have trouble with this 
first shot in a round of skeet even after 
they are told to hold under, because they 
have no swing to the barrels when they 
shoot. The average man who has not stud- 
ied the flight of the outgoing bird from 
No. 1 station does not see the black disk 
soon enough because he stands with his 
gun muzzle quite low and he is watching 
for the target well out toward a point 
over No. 8 station. In the accompanying 
photograph a good stance is shown. Note 
that the shooter’s head is bent backward 
slightly and that his gun is held high. The 
idea is to catch sight of the target as 
quickly as possible and to get the gun up 
rapidly so that it may be swung down past 
the bird. If a gun is simply pointed at a 
spot the desired distance under the target, 
which is what a fellow is likely to do if 
he does not see the bird quickly, and the 
trigger pulled without a follow-through 





Note 
head held back to catch sight of the 
target quickly, and gun held high 


A g00d stance at station No. 1. 


swing, there is a good chance that the shot 
will be sent over or behind the target, and 
the referee’s disconcerting “Lost” will be 
heard. Despite the fact that the target 
starts from a point 10 feet above the 
ground and rises to a height of 15 feet 
when it is over station No. 8, the shot is 
really like one in which the bird is diving 
downward, so to get the correct lead there 
should be a decided downward swing and 
follow-through just as a side swing and 
follow-through is necessary on a target 
crossing at right angles. To stop the swing 
when the trigger is pulled on this shot is 
just as likely to cause a miss as to stop 
the swing on a crossing target. 


HE SECOND shot in a round of skeet 

should be easy for the beginner, for no 
speed is required. The target is seen im- 
mediately when it leaves the trap and it 
comes floating comparatively slowly toward 
the shooter, who should get his gun to 
shoulder while the bird is traveling from 
the trap to a point over station 8, and the 
shot is fired after the disk has passed sta- 
tion 8. The gun should be under the tar- 
get and swung up to cover it when the 
trigger is pulled. If the gun barrels are 
really rising up past the bird and not 
brought to a complete stop, the shot could 
be fired while the barrels are directly on 
the target, but it is safer to swing up at 
least a few inches in front. A good plan 
is to try holding directly on this incomer 
when shooting a practice round, then try 
increasing the lead on other targets to 
determine just how much one may hold 
in front and break them. This thing of 
experimenting with varying amounts of 


lead will also help on the outgoer at sta- 
tion No. 1 or on any other targets from 
other stands, for there are occasions when 
one must shoot quickly and the gun is 
pointed slightly off the desired spot, and 
to attempt to change the point of aim would 
delay the firing so much that the bird would 
be too far away by the time the correctio1 
was made. 

Because of the necessity for taking dou- 
bles at No. 1 station, the shooter should 
practice getting the outgoing target quit 
quickly even when shooting singles. Ther 
are three reasons for this. One is to pre- 
vent firing at a time when both birds ar: 
over station 8 and thus breaking both birds 
with the first shot, another is to have 
plenty of time to concentrate on the in- 
comer, and the third is to take the bird 
in about the same place always whether in 
singles or doubles so that a change of tim- 
ing is not required when switching from 
singles to doubles. While the incomer is 
a very easy shot, it is sometimes missed 
in the doubles just because it is easy and 
the shooter becomes careless, or because 
he delayed too long on the outgoer and 
was then compelled to speed up and snap 
at it hurriedly. Under some wind condi 
tions one trap throws a very fast bird 
while the other trap gives slow targets 
If the wind is strong and blowing directly 
across the field from the low to the high 
trap, the shooter who is slow in getting 
his outgoer in the doubles from station No. 
1 will have to hurry to get his incomer, 
for with a strong wind behind it this bird 
from the low trap will be far ahead of 
schedule. Instead of coming in slowly and 
being out a few yards from the station 8 
peg, where it would be without the helping 
wind, it will be almost over the shooter 
when he is ready to fire, unless he took 
the outgoer quickly. Of course, we can 
all speed up somewhat in a pinch, but if 
we are usually very slow on the outgoing 
target of the doubles and then have to 
speed up considerably, this demand for 
very fast work, unless we are accustomed 
to it, may account for a miss, so it is 
better to use as much speed as is practical 
at all times on the outgoing singles at sta- 
tions where doubles are taken; then no 
change of timing will be necessary when 
doubles are thrown. 

Next month we will take up the two 
targets at No. 2 station, and while the 
incomer of this pair is just about as easy 
as the incomer at No. 1 station, the out- 
going target is about the most difficult in 
a round of skeet. If I could be sure of 
this outgoing bird, as well as the outgoer 
at station No. 6, I would consider skeet 
fairly easy, and I know that my straight 
scores would occur more frequently. 


The Squirrels 


(Continued from page 17) 


Squirrel habits: Squirrels are all prob- 
ably more or less migratory. Migrations 
are not seasonal, not due to lack of food, 
but to causes that are unknown. Years ago 
I read of a migration of an army of gra) 
squirrels which swam the Ohio River. 
The little beasts were exhausted when they 
got across and some women washing 
clothes on the south bank killed all th 
squirrels they could do anything with, 
using their wash sticks. This might be a 
yarn, but more likely is based on the truth. 
The squirrel is not a good swimmer be- 
cause his coat wets through to the skin 
when he gets into the water—he is a poorer 
swimmer than even a rabbit. My squirrels 
used to water in a zinc water tank, and 
when the water was low they'd get 
into that tank and soon drown. After 
two had died in one morning, I placed 
a board in the tank with one end extend- 
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\ll migrations, so far as I know, are 
from north to south. It is all, perhaps, the 
survival of an instinct that is ages old. 
Some half a dozen years ago the red squir- 

ls of Oklahoma took a notion to migrate. 

is was a June migration and the farmers 
ork in their fields saw the squirrels go- 
ing south, sometimes singly, two or three 
or a half dozen together. It was noticeable 
it the coats of these migrants appeared 


rough or mangy, which might have been 
due to shedding time or to disease leading 
to the migration. All of my squirrels, of 

ich I had a dozen or more, left me. 


Squirrels were gone from all the surround- 
ng woods, and it was four years before 
y reappeared in sufficient numbers to 
ike hunting them worth while. 
One squirrel came back to the house that 
, and in the spring another. This sum- 
r I had six to eight squirrels, but all are 
ne now except one. However, this was 
) migration since the little chaps were en- 
ticed off to a walnut grove where the crop 
heavy this season. I have seen their 
newly formed nests, but they will fall easy 
victims to the squirrel hunters, having been 
raised without fear of man. 


a 


HE squirrels of Illinois lived in trees 
into which they cut holes; we knew 
se as den trees. When the young reached 

a certain age they were driven out of the 
home den, and had to find a new tree and 
make a den of their own, which we boys 
were quick to notice by the newly gnawed 
bark. Those grays built leafy nests also, 
which they occupied in summer, to escape 
the heat, as we surmised. However, on 
being threatened by danger they invariably 

ok to a den tree and not to a nest, nor 
were the nests occupied in winter. On the 
other hand, the red squirrels of the plains 
rarely live in hollow trees, but live in 
their nests winter and summer. These 
reds are expert nest builders, fixing their 
nests even in the topmost branches so firmly 
that the gales of spring or the blizzards 
of winter rarely tear out a squirrel nest, 
nd up there they swing snug, dry and 
varm whatever the weather. 

Squirrels, like birds and all other ani- 
nals, have more sense and more adapta- 
ility than they are given credit for. Doubt- 

s for thousands of generations squirrels 
ive built their nests of leaves and grass, 
et my squirrels wove in rags and strings 
nd paper which they found about the 
ird. Before stormy winter weather they 
ed to amuse me by searching about the 

1 for every bit of paper they could find 
se, and there was generally plently of 
where I had been targeting guns. Un- 
loubtedly they had learned that paper as a 


“ 


ing for a nest was warmer than any- 
ing else they could find. Were they 
fraid of guns? Not a whit. One old 


uirrel used to pass within 10 feet of me, 
[ sat targeting a rifle, on the way to 
e corn crib where he messed over the 
regardless of the report of heavy 


es 


All squirrels hibernate more or less; that 

ey are quiescent during storms and 

ere weather, coming out the first warm 
to visit their storehouse. Like other 
nals that hibernate they have a tendency 

it on flesh in the fall, which gives us 
hint as to the best time to shoot. In 
September and October they are voracious 
leeders, foraging far and near. This is 
e time when there may be a partial 
migration to favorable feeding grounds. 
Now they cut into corn cribs, wheat bins, 
d farm stores of all kinds that are pro- 
ted merely by wood. It is a queer thing 
tbout squirrels that they will eat potatoes 
nd apples, though much preferring grain, 
while they won't touch turnips, cabbage, 


‘ 
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will also eat hen 
found that some 


or lettuce. They 
eggs. Once on a time I 
sort of beast was robbing the hen’s nests 
and blamed it on a skunk, until I found 
a red squirrel busy on the job. I threw a 
stick at him and he retreated to the roof 
of the barn and barked at me. Probably 
they would birds’ eggs though at 
the time birds are nesting provender is so 
plentiful that the squirrels pay little atten- 
tion, being mostly on the ground digging 
for worms and bugs. 

Squirrels have little of the gregarious in- 
stinct; in fact, they are content to live 
all alone except in the breeding season 
They do not like to be crowded, which leads 
to the young being ejected from the nest as 
soon as they are old enough to build nests 
of their own. Moreover, they are pug- 
nacious little scamps and do a good deal of 
fighting after their own fashion. Very 
often when we see one squirrel chasing 
another, apparently in play, they are really 
fighting. After a short exchange in a fight, 
one squirrel will run with the other hard 
after him. If the pursuing squirrel catches 
the other, he gives him a nip. It 
that the squirrel that is in the lead tires the 
least, perhaps because he can best select 
his jumps, so that when the pursuer tires, 
the leader is the fresher and turns on his 
opponent, who is presently running away 
himself. I have never known them to in- 


beets 


ae 
also, 


seems 


jure one another seriously, though the 
cutting teeth of such a_ rodent must 
hurt. 


I have seen crows and hawks darting at 
squirrels, but they take pretty good care 
not to hit one. A squirrel is a pretty tough 
little beast, and while the claws of a large 
hawk might kill him, he’d do plenty of 
damage before he died. I have noticed that 
no two squirrels will eat from the same box 
at a time, one chasing the others off. The 
only way I can feed them together is to 
put a number of ears of corn in their box, 
whereupon one will take an ear and climb to 
the top of a tree where he will fix it in a 
fork and stay to eat it, succeeding animals 
doing the same thing. If their box is filled 
with walnuts they do not stop to eat any, 
but carry them all off and bury them, 
each squirrel having his own storehouse. 
Now and then, apparently, a squirrel for- 
gets where he did bury his nuts, and 
result is a young walnut tree the following 


year. 
E HAD an enterprising cat, a good 
mouse and rat cat, but willing to 
tackle anything he could kill. He put in 


time trying to creep up on the squirrels, 
and even climbed trees after them, but with- 
out any results. Finally he must have dis- 
covered that there were young squirrels in 
a nest high up in the top of a locust. My 
attention was called and I watched him to 
see what would happen. Up he went to the 
nest and carefully inspected it with a paw. 
The next instant he let out a squawl and 
down that tree he came much faster than he 
had gone up. Above him an old red sat on 
top of the nest, whipping her tail angrily. 
The cat had a gash in one leg and never 
bothered squirrels any more. The only ani- 
mal really dangerous to squirrels, as I sur- 
mise, is a weasel. That little brute can go 
up a tree like a flash of light. I once saw 
one go up a tree and into a squirrel hole. 


The tree was chopped down and the 
weasel killed, for he showed very little fear 
of me. 


A squirrel is a gymnast, and even a mon- 
key couldn’t do a thing with him in the op 


of a tree. He can make flying wae of 
15 to 20 feet between trees, starting high 
up and striking a limb below. I have seen 
one fall 50 feet, catch a limb apparently 
with one hand, and off he went. Of ail 
animals, saving perhaps the monkey, a 


squirrel can make the best use of his hands. 
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His hands are used continually to inold 
everything he eats. I have often thought 
that if a squirrel had a saw he would be 
sawing wood in no time. 

(Next Issue—Part Six, Squirrel Hunting) 


Trick and Fancy Shooting 


(Continued from page 24) 


have mastered this fairly well, just add 
another double-action shot as close as 
you can to the first and second shot. As 
you master the recovery from recoil ot 
second and third shots, step up to four, 
five and six. Stay with the two and 
three-shot groups until you can keep them 
fairly close together. Then it will be 
time enough to step up to six shots, etc. 


HE easiest way to hold the gun down 

in line with the spot is to push tor- 
ward on the gun all the time you are 
shooting. That will overcome the upward 
jump of gun caused by the recoil. Prac- 
tice will enable you to judge just how 
much forward push is needed to overcome 
the different caliber cartridges, whether 
22, 32, 38 or 45. This forward push is 
the secret of all the smaller groups. If the 
wobble sideways has been mastered, the 
groups will be good. You must use your 
whole hand evenly, in gripping and 
squeezing the handle of the gun, so as to 
get the even pressure on the trigger which 
is necessary to bring it entirely back 
smoothly and quickly, till it releases 
hammer: then release trigger so it can 
go just as smoothly forward, and start 
on the next backward move again, just 
like a pumping motion, with even pres- 
sure backward, relaxing the pressure to 
go forward. Don’t pull or jerk or the 
groups will be ruined. Plenty of prac- 
tice with empty guns will train the 
muscles and will do more good than too 
much shooting at first. 

When you have mastered this gripping 
and holding and squeezing so as to do 
away with the wobble, or in other words, 
when you can double action the gun re- 
peatedly without disturbing the front end 
of barrel to any extent, you can start 
your groups by firing the first shot also 
double action, instead of single action; 
but being used to the single-action way 
of shooting, you will do better at first 
by starting your string of shots that way. 
Later, when you become very familiar 
with the double-action feature of the gun, 
you can start with the double action, and 
continue so doing for the entire six shots. 
If you have a desire to be a two-gun fly- 
ing-target expert, just go through ex- 
actly the same training for the other 
hand, until you can double action two 
guns, one in each hand. You'll make 
better progress if you snap one gun first, 
the other one next, then gun number one 
and next gun number two, etc. This is 
called shooting alternately. You can in 
this way master all kinds of two-gun 
work that calls for two or more shots 
from each gun. This is the basis for the 
wide-angle two-gun target work. 


poke the two targets, where two guns 
are fired at exactly the same time, you 
use guns single action, cocking the ham- 
mer and squeezing the trigger in the 
regular way on each gun. Practice this 
with empty guns a whole lot, before you 
try shooting that way, and by so doing 
you will learn to hold your aim with 
each hand, independent of the other. The 
hardest of these two-gun shots, in my 
estimation, is where target is shown on 


each side of the shooter, if both guns are 
fired at the same instant 


If one is fired 
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just an instant later than the other, this 


shot is rather simple, as it gives the 
shooter a chance to look over his gun 
again, and no matter how short the time 
may be for this last look, it will help 
greatly in the result. Don’t ignore this 
very important fact. 

I wish to emphasize this trigger “pull- 
ing.” You do it just the same for the 
double-action as for the single-action, or 
deliberate fire, target work—squeeze, 
keep squeezing until the shot is fired, 
only do it quickly, do it smoothly. Don't 
falter, and don’t jerk. If you squeeze 
evenly you won't flinch. If you yank or 
jerk or falter, you will flinch. This 
double-action shooting requires a steady, 
smooth, hard squeeze in order to pull the 
trigger the long way it has to travel in 
operating the mechanism. It must be re- 
leased quickly in the same smooth easy 
manner then tightened up to the even 
squeeze again. To do this six times 
evenly and smoothly, takes skill that can 
be acquired only by plenty of steady 
practice at fairly regular intervals. The 
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average double-action revolver requires 
ten to twelve-pound pull to operate the 
mechanism. This varies, of course, on 
different guns—when you get used to it 
you won't notice it. 

When you have mastered this grip, 
and become thoroughly familiar with the 
feel of the gun in your hand while doing 
this double-action rapid-fire work, and 
have reached the stage where you place 
your shots reasonably close together, and 
on or very close to the spot you intended 
them for, you have, without realizing it, 
practically mastered the elements that 
control your shots when doing the “quick 
draw,” also shooting from the hip and 
similar stunts, made famous universally 
in fiction, and quite possible in fact. All 
of these different shooting stunts can be- 
come every day occurrences, by actual 
practice, and by following the foregoing 
rules, 


OR fast sighting I extend gun with a 

coarse front bead showing prominent- 
ly. By pushing gun a forward in a 
kind of “poking motion” (see picture) it 
brings the sights to the regular level, as 
they are intended to be used. In this way 
there is always a good line shot, and 


plenty of practice has made it possible 
to get excellent elevation. The re 
tips up your gun; you just repeat 
“poke” forward and tip muzzle d 
again till sights are again proper! 
aligned. That's the secret. From repeti- 


tion you get the habit of doing this pa 
ticular thing subconsciously,  witl 
noticing much effort connected with jt 
and no matter how fast you learn 
operate the gun, your ability to align the 
sights and control the aiming will ke 
up with your development of speed 
other ways. Don’t worry about that 
have tried all sorts of tests, and s 
mitted to all kinds of tests by others, t 
determine this matter of “using tl 
sights” to be a fact, not a theory. Th 
results always support this fact. 

This is the system of sighting I use t 
cut cards edgewise in the air. I use 
also on all moving objects in the air 
large or small, for one shot each, or for 
several shots at one object, such as cans 
lead discs, bricks, etc. I also use this 
forward “poking” motion on all flying or 
aerial targets, no matter whether there 
is one or several to be hit. 

It doesn’t require a smart man to see 
that it is really a natural motion, neces- 
sary and desirable to overcome the dis- 
turbing effect of the recoil, and helps you 
point your gun back where you had it 
and wanted it, on the stationary target 
or spot, before the recoil upset the align- 
ment of the gun. 

In other words, you use your whok 
body—lightly and properly balanced o: 
your feet—like a good boxer, ready for 
any curve or opening from any angle 
The much talked of “flat-footed gunman’s 
crouch,” with rigid position of body and 
legs, is the very thing that must not be 
used, if success is ever expected. Note 
absence of any such rigid positions i: 
the pictures “in action” shown here. 


HE same rule applies also to all aerial 

target shooting. I do not, as is gener- 
ally supposed by many people, wait for a 
target “to stop at the top of its climb,” 
where it is considered to be almost sta 
tionery, for an instatnt, and for that 
reason considered easier to hit at tl 
particular place. To me that is just 
foolish habit and not much, if any, ad- 
vantage. I shoot most of my targets 
they come down; I seem ry follow the: 
a little with front sight. t least that 1 
the impression that I carry in my mind 
from the experience. To me there alwa 
seems to be plenty of time. I do 
realize any sensation of having to hurt 

When I turn revolver upside down, |! 
use a coarse front sight—that is, I let 
the front sight stick down pretty well b« 
low rear sight, and hold it at top edg 
of target, with a downward movement 
in keeping with movement of target, giv 
ing me what might be called an automat 
lead on the target. As I explained he 
fore, from practice and experience in th 
kind of shooting habits are Beaiene 
that seem to blend several movement: 
all into one, and from the hits that 
scored these habits are controlled unt 
they become practically permanent. Not 
ing but a string of misses would mak 
you change them 

When shooting at pieces of brick, w 
the intention of trying to hit with seco! 
and third shots one or more of th 
broken parts of the original section 
brick (usually about one-third) that 
thrown in the air, I try to hit with the 
first shot the lower part of the brick. |! 
well placed this first bullet has a tend 
ency to separate the (generally tw 
larger broken pieces, driving them back- 
ward, usually a little upward and out- 
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other, which, when all 
makes two more pieces 
so difficult to connect with. Of 
urse the plan does not always work 
it, but is successful quite often enough 
y for the effort. It usually does work 
fairly well. 
In most instructions on pistol shooting 
it I have seen, great stress is laid on 
ill or squeeze the trigger slowly.” 
real reason for such accent 
slowly” pulling or 


rd from each 
es as pl nned, 


ere is no 
the “slow or 


i 


ueezing of the trigger, either single 
action or double action. Squeeze the 
trigger evenly, carefully, smoothly, is the 


nstruction needed. Leave the speed of 
doing it up to the man who is doing it. 

him do it as quickly as he can, pro- 
ided he can control the gun while doing 

and keep it directed fairly well to- 
ward the center of the target or spot he 
wants to hit. This theory has been put 
into practice lately at the National 
Matches by some of our foremost target 


hots, with fine results. Many of them 
re successfully using the double action 
r the faster work in the _ regular 
natches also. 





Shooting at a flying target with the aid 
of a mirror is one of the most difficult 
stunts on the entire list so far worked 


tension of the _ thrower. 

Sometimes we hit ’em, and then again 

sometimes “we don’t,”” but still the fact 
remains that it can be done 


out. Note 


TEEDLESSLY prolonging the agony 
iN of aiming does more harm than good, 
except at the beginning of the training 
for it burns up nervous energy rapidly. It 
enough training with empty gun is given 
before actual firing is started, this pro- 
longed holding and aiming will not be 
cessary. A smooth, even, steady 
1eeze, reasonably fast, or quickly ex- 
uted, will beat any system of the long- 


inded holding variety, for practical 
(police use) results with a revolver. The 
painful accuracy” and “frozen hold 


system of shooting, while excellent and 
more or less necessary for fine high-score 
petition target shooting, if carried to 
will ruin most men for moving 
areas shooting, or almost any other kind 
here speed is necessary for shooting 
d hitting things. It surely does not 
long with practical man-against-man 
ilver shooting, except, as I said, at 
beginning. This is particularly true 
hen training officers of the law, bank 
ssengers, cashiers, or others whose 
duty it be to protect life or valuable 
all cases the faster you can 

and hit where you intend to, 

‘ nost of our training should 

se lines. 

he big 


excess 


idea in all revol- 
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ver shooting, with that 
slow, deliberate. fire at 
targets; which 
also, for our 


()UTDOOR 


one exception, 
stationary paper 
can be excellent training 
officers, if too much dwel- 


ling on the “slow, deliberate” part of the 
work is not done. 

All training should be given and fol- 
lowed with the firm purpose, always 
clearly outstanding in the minds of both 
intsructor and pupil, to hit with the first 
shot. That is really the big idea, and 
requires much care and determination. 
It is the real key to success, and when 


will prove to be the key also, 
the plain and fancy shooting stunt 
game. The shots that hit 


mastered, 
to all 
known to the 


the spot are the only ones that count for 
much, even on a paper target; in a gun 
fight the shots that hit are the only ones 


that count for anything at all. The num- 


ber of hits made in a given length of 
time is the deciding factor, and the ob- 
jective point for which we are all work- 


ing from one angle or another 

I have cut down all of my _ shooting 
stunts to five-shot strings instead of six 
shots and all of my later work including 
two-gun group shooting, etc., is done on 


the five-shot basis. The five-shot string 
has proved a very satisfactory arrange- 
ment for all target shooting, and works 
out very nicely for all-around work as 
well. 

(Next month, Part IV. Police Training—The 


Quick Draw and Other Stunts) 


Grazing and Game 


(Continued from page 21) 


the demands of commercial interests but 
has very often conflicted with the inter- 
ests of sportsmen and nature lovers. Its 
widespread destruction of bird and ani- 
mal life is sometimes defended on the 
grounds that such destruction of preda 
tory species is really in the interests of 
game conservation—but it is not my ex- 
perience that sportsmen have been con- 
vinced by the perverse paradox that 
widespread destruction of animal life is 
in the interests of the conservation of ani- 
mal life. 


At this conference a great deal 
has been said and will be said 
about migratory wildfowl prob- 
lems. The protection of migra- 
tory wildfowl is charged to the 
Biological Survey—an enormous 
task and of the highest impor- 
tance toall sportsmen. Yet, due 
of course to the economic slant, 
the Survey can find funds to 
provide only 25 full-time federal 
game protectors for the entire 
country, to enforce all the migra- 
tory game bird laws and control 
upwards of 6 miilion shooters. 
By way of contrast, in 1931 in the 
state of Colorado alone, it had an 
average of 30 full-time predatory 
animal hunters. In short, they 
have managed to get funds to 
have more men out destroying 
animals in one of our 48 states 
than they have men protecting 
ducks and geese throughout the 
whole country. If this is con- 
servation, it is surely of the 
species of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. 


“With the 
Survey has 
original stature 
statement strikes 


passing of the years the 
grown far away from its 
and purpose’—if that 
you as disagreeably 
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alarming, remember that it was made by 
the author of the official Service Mono- 
graph on the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey. The comment was not meant to be 
disparaging, but it does imply what you 
and I know—that the Biological Survey 
has been placed on the horns of the 
dilemma, the horn of genuine conserva- 
tion and research for the benefit of 
sportsmen and nature lovers on one side, 
and the horn of service to economic in- 
terests on the other side. As I have 
earlier implied, this is a problem that the 
Forest Service has also encountered, but 
it has shown some courage and vision in 
meeting it. 


Well aware as I am of what 
such a course would mean, I 
nevertheless do not hesitate to 
declare that if tomorrow every 
square foot of public land were 
closed to the nibbling hordes the 
immediate panic created would 
be as nothing compared to the 
benefits that in ten years would 
accrue to the stock growers of the 
Middle West and East, who might 
once more raise sheep profitably, 
to the dwellers in the lower 
Mississippi Basin who are every 
year subject to more and ever 
more disastrous floods, and to 
the sportsmen and recreationists 
who have found to their sorrow 
that where the ‘innocent blat- 
ters’’ go, there goes not the wild 
game of our forests.... 


Kenai Moose and Black Bear 
(Continued from page 7) 


the grim old Sagamore himself. He car- 
ried the .270 at ready, with his thumb 
curled under the safety catch. 

After five minutes of such progress, 
with the end of the timber almost in 
sight, | began to wonder if the bull might 
not have doubled back and entered the 
burn on the other side. By this time | 
would have taken oath that he was a 
Field Museum specimen. The thought of 
losing through a blundered stalk the only 
moose Buckingham had shown any real 
interest in, was gall and wormwood. My 





Rolland, the wrangler-cook, with Buck- 

ingham’'s Kenai bull. The cape, par- 

tially removed, was put back in place for 
the picture 


professional vanity, I thought, was going 
to be reduced in amperage after this 
affair. (Why the merry Hades hadn't I 
persuaded Buckingham to shoot when 
we first saw the bull, taking a chance on 
his being a good trophy? Then there 
would at least have been an alibi in the 
outcome.) 

Well, we were nearly to the end of 
the timber. There was one thing left 
to do—separate, on the off chance the 
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bull was on one or the other side of the 
burn and still in sight. If Buck saw 
him he could judge the head for himself 
and try his luck if it suited him. If I saw 
him, I could return and try to find Buck- 
ingham in time to get him back for a 
shot. Dismal prospect. Then— 

A brown shade showed through a trac- 
ery of low-hanging boughs. Although 
motionless and formless, it was a color 
our eyes had learned to distinguish and 
register automatically. It was the bull. 
He was standing in a pool of deep shadow, 
and behind him were a cow and a year- 
ling. The cow was looking straight at 
us, with her great ears turned forward 
and her bright little eyes staring hard. 
Only the superb indifference of the bull 
kept her from headlong flight. 

The bull swung his head slowly from 
side to side. He grunted: Aghr-r-r-ugh, 
aghr-r-r-ugh. That was moose talk. He 
was telling his lady what a great fellow 
he was, and what he’d do to any pre- 
sumptious young upstart bull who dared 
come within half a mile of her. He was 
modestly requesting her to observe that 
he was carrying the widest and heaviest 
spread of antlers that had yet come up 
Chickaloon River from the marshes— 
and please notice the number of points 
and pothooks, my dear, and the really 
exquisite 
antlers. 

I had my 12-power glasses trained on 
him from a distance somewhat less than 
fifty yards and could see that he was a 
fine trophy. But I hesitated. He was 
facing away from us, and somehow that 
always makes a game head appear larger 
than it really is. I waited until he swung 
broadside: then I was convinced. 

“Take him, Buck!” I whispered. 

The .270 came up, wavered on line tor 
a heart beat, held steady as a _ rock. 
Wham! A spurt of orange licked out 
against the shadows and the muzzle blast 
made the leaves dance. The bull slewed 
sidewise, half fell, then caught himself 
and staggered after the cow, who was 
already in full flight. The shot had taken 
him too far back; it had missed the chest 
cavity. 


poms the shadows flickered as Buck- 
4 ingham’s rifle crashed out. This 
time the bull went to his knees. His 
great head was in the grass; he groaned 
abysmally, drew up one long foreleg in 
a last struggle to rise. Midway of the 
movement he died, and rolled over. 

A noble kill, lying there in the wind- 
dried grass and the fragrant Hudson Bay 
tea bushes. We stretched a steel tape 
across his antlers and gaped at the read- 
ing—sixty-nine inches. He would be a 
lucky hunter who took a larger head out 
of Alaska this year. .... Tomorrow we 
would bring all the horses to the carcass 
and pack in the hide, head and meat. 
Perhaps the meat would keep long 
enough to permit packing it out to the 
railroad, where we could give it to the 
Indian school at Seward. An odd thing 
to think about—white men packing meat 
to husky young natives while they learned 
about algebra and toothbrushes. 

I started taking off the head and cape. 
When I had worked down to the brisket 
on both sides, I straightened up to let 
the kink out of my back and to sharpen 
my knife. At that moment Buck gave a 
startled exclamation and dove for his 
rifle, which stood against a tree several 
yards distant. 

Looking hastily over my shoulder I 
saw—by all the Red Gods—a three-year- 
old grizzly. He was not a hundred feet 
away and was ambling nonchalantly to- 
ward us, straight into the wind reeking 


symmetry of these brow 


of smokeless powder, blood and m 
scent. 

I heard Buckingham’s rifle bolt rattl 
and an instant later the shot, fired 
rectly behind me, nearly exploded my ¢ 
drums. The hollow-point bullet str 
the bear with a smart whoo-oup, and 
knew that this shot also was too far ba 
to kill immediately. The grizzly we 
down, however, bawling, somersaulti 
and tearing up the moss. Buck fir 
again—and missed; he ran forward 
few paces as the bear rolled behin 
windfall. 





HEN, whang!—a third shot. The 


grizzly was still very much alive 
Buck cast the empty cartridge just as th 
wounded animal gained his feet and mad 
off in a crazy, stammering gallop. The 
next sound that broke the quiet was 
metallic click: the .270 was empty of 
cartridges. Upshot: the bear escapet 
Moral: keep the magazine of your rifle 
filled. 

Back to camp in the clear Alaska 
dusk. A mere bronze shaving of a n« 
moon rose as we topped the summit ar 
looked down upon the valley in which our 
camp was pitched. Far below, in_ the 
shadowy cottonwoods, we could discer 
the soft, luminous glow of the candle-lit 
tent walls. A thin stratum of wo 
smoke, shot through with starlight, hung 
like a purple veil above the trees. 

As we worked down the slope, lett 
our horses pick their own way over t! 
loose shale, Buckingham began to sing 
The hunt was over, and it had been o1 
to remember. It was marred only | 
thoughts of the grizzly lying out some 
where in the alders with a_ couple 
bullet holes blasted through him. Per 
haps he got well. I hope that he did, a: 
that he will remember never again 
walk into the wind when it carries m 
scent. Perhaps we'll meet him on t 
Chickaloon burn another autumn day 


Could Custer Have Won? 
(Continued from page 11) 


mistake in sending Reno on at too fast 
pace, inasmuch as he didn’t know how 
Reno would need to go to ford the riv 
and attack the village from the side. T! 
he was never able to do. He wasted t 
many precious minutes waiting for Be: 
teen and the extra ammunition, whi 
never came, and the one chance of stril 
ing a quick, paralyzing blow was lost, and 
so was their chance of victory. 

Reno’s advancing skirmis) line was t 


first warning that the s. 1 tl 
they were to be attacke \ 
troops were near, but the 


Indians all tell of the gre n 
the camp, trying to get arm 
and what was more. impor 














their war 


paint, all of which took time. 
ere were only a few mounted and armed 
that time 
That charge 
such as the 


t 


should have been a hard, 
Texas rangers were 


rious one 
ted for, which would have thrown that 
| of the camp into complete disorder 


| drawn the attention of the Sioux from 
ister, who could have hit them with his 
| Benteen’s forces together, and by hard 
hting I think Custer could have beaten 
em and held on until Terry arrived. 
Colonel Edwards would have us believe 
re were hundreds of Indians moving up 
e valley, toward Reno’s troops, after they 
ad crossed the river, yet Colonel Varnum, 
ho was with the column and _ published 
his experiences a few years ago, says they 
necountered no Indians for twenty min- 
utes, after crossing at the ford. The 
skirmish line was firing a few shots, but 
this is far from being strong resistance. 
The battle was not lost, it was just com- 
encing. 


ENO was not routed from the timber 

along the river by force of numbers, 
but by his own. inexperience and panic. 
Colonel Varnum saw about twenty in a 
bunch, and groups of four or five riding 
up and down, firing at them as they re- 
treated toward the river. Colonel Edwards 
says there were masses all around them, 
which miraculously gave way as they ap- 
proached the river in that disastrous flight. 
If they gave way as easily as that, why 
didn’t Reno push on to the village or at 
least make a stand in the timber, and keep 
as many Indians engaged as possible? That 
would have helped Custer, and Custer in 
turn would have supported him by charg- 
ing the other end, and this might have en- 
abled him to advance farther. 

At this time Custer had seen the size of 
the village, and had sent Sergeant Kanipe 
vith orders for Benteen to join him at 
nce and bring the ammunition train as 
fast as possible. Twelve of the strongest 
mules had been packed especially for just 
such an emergency. They could travel 
about as fast as a mounted cavalryman 
could gallop. 

Custer knew 
nd time was 
now or never, aS soon as 
But where was Benteen? 

He dispatched another message to Ben- 
teen, and Lieutenant Cook wrote it on 
paper, “Benteen, come on—big village—be 
on oe packs. P. Bring packs. 


Reno had already charged, 
precious. He must strike 
3enteen arrived. 


W. Cook.” It was carried by a young 
od trumpeter, named Martini, and de- 
ivered to Benteen some five miles down 


he trail. The rear guard and pack train 
is almost in sight, yet Benteen made no 
ttempt to follow Custer, or send the am- 
iunition he must have Benteen was a 
level-headed, courageous officer. He had 
ommanded a regiment in the Civil War, he 
knew an emergency when he saw one, but 
is feeling toward Custer must have been 
uch that he chose to follow orders in a 
esentful, leisurely way 


TIME he arrived upon the bluff where 
Reno’s remaining ninety effective men 
ere holding out. The pack mules were 
rought up rapidly now, as Reno’s men 

vere almost out of ammunition. 

The Indians were leaving then, and 
men took a new lease on life. 
firing could be heard to the north. 
That was Custer. The big fight was three 
miles to the north. Why didn’t they push 
on, the men wondered, there was no reason 
to delay. Suddenly two deep volleys rolled 
across the bluffs from the north—the rec- 
ognized distress signal. Yet Reno with 
two-thirds of the regiment, and all of the 
reserve ammunition, sat on the sidelines, 


Reno's 
Heavy 
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until Captain Weir, who was out of Cus- 
ter’s old Third Division, mounted his own 
troop and started ahead, followed by the 
whole outfit, at a slow pace. 

They had gone less than a mile whet 
Indians came sweeping at them from a 
sides. It was too late now to help Custer 
He had been wiped out, and these warriors 
were flushed with a great victory, and 
heated up to a fighting frenzy that made 
them dangerous enemies while on the offen 
sive. The fat was in the fire now. Only 
straight shooting could save them—and it 
did. 

If a force of rangers equal to Reno’s ha: 
made the first charge on the encampment, 
they would have played such havoc that thi 
Indians would either have been routed ot 
defending themselves they would 
not have been able to resist Custer’s attack 
They would have been split into two bodies 
and unable to concentrate against either or 
muster their full strength. A further dis- 
advantage was their being on the defensive 
They were never much at repelling a 
charge, but give them the upper hand, as 
they were allowed to get in the Custer 
fight, and they were dangerous enemies 


SO busy 


N THE other hand, we will suppose 
that both the rangers and Custer were 
repulsed by weight of numbers. The rang- 
ers would have immediately attempted to 
join with Custer, no matter what the cost 
or odds—they never turned their backs on 
a fight. But we will suppose that Custer 
was being attacked by great numbers when 
the rangers arrived on the scene and 
poured a few volleys in the rear of their 
ranks, killing a hundred in that many sec- 
onds. The Indians would have broken 
fore that, and if the Texans had backed 1 
up with one of the determined charges for 
which they were famous, there would have 
been a different complexion on things 
We are in the realm of pure supposition, 
of course, and the fact has so endlessly 
been proclaimed that Custer had no chance, 
was hopelessly outnumbered and _ should 
have known it, that it must be said that 
all Indian fights were gambles against odds 
Custer was almost overwhelmed at the 
Battle of Washita, but won; thirty men 
held off 3,000 Sioux and Cheyennes near 
Fort Phil Kearney, Dakota Territory, in 
the Wagon Box fight; at the Beecher Is- 
land battle, Brevet Col. (later Major) G 
A. Forsyth and fifty scouts held off 1,000 
and Cheyennes for nine days, losing 
twenty-three of their number before help 
arrived. Billy Dixon-and Amos Chapman 
with four soldiers were oot mm by 200 
Kiowas and Comanches. Chapman and 
three soldiers were wounded at the first 
volley, but took refuge in a buffalo wallow 
and held out almost two days until Dixon 
got word to General Miles and they were 
rescued. It was not a superhuman task fo: 
a small body of troops from their respec 


»10ux 


tive forts to come to the aid of these men 
who were facing annihilation just as surely 
as Custer. 

Military men agree that Custer’s strategy 


was good, and one eminent authority be- 
lieves Custer could have routed the In- 
dians, even though Reno did fail, if he had 
gone directly into the village without delay 
Some of the old chiefs say there were hard- 
ly ten warriors guarding the ford, at the 
point where Custer would have crossed, in 
the beginning. 

With the cooperation of a body of sea- 
soned or rangers, the day would 
have been saved. Victory would be by no 
means certain, but Custer would have es- 
caped annihilation, there is no doubt. The 
bloodiest chapter in all the history of the 
West would not have been written, and the 
intrepid Napoleon of the plains would not 
have met his Waterloo. 


scouts, 
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MARBLES 
Flexible Rear 
Sight 


Easily adjustable—able to 
take hard knocks and with 
every visual quality a good 
sight should have. Only 
Marble’s Flexible Rear 
Sight has the coil spring 
that returns it to shooting 
position when struck. Can Price, $4.00. 
pe folded down when not State makeand 
in use. model of gun 
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No matter what shape, size or type of hunting 
or field sight you need, Marble’s make it to 
fit every modern weapon. 
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Leaf Sight, Fiat Top 
No. 69. Price, $1.50 


FREE? 


You will want our 
free 32 - page booklet 
on Marble’s Outing 
Equipment, Hunting 
Knives, Axes, Sights, 
Cleaning Implements, 
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every sportsman. 


Write today?! 


Standard Front Sight. 
1/16 or 3/32 in. Ivory or 
Gold Beads. Price, $1.00 








S..eard Gold Bead 
Sight. Price, $1.50 
Marble’s Products are 
sold by most good dealers 
or mailed postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. (A-89) 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. COMPANY 
671 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U.S. 




















Snakes of the World 


By Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars 


Pub. 1931, 207 pages, 84 photos. 10%x 
7H%x1% ~~ in. Price $6.00 postpaid. 
Our Snake Lore editor says of this book: 


Ten-year-old junior, the sportsman and his 
! scientist can learn a great deal 

from this work without getting mental indi- 

gestion, for it is as readable as a novel.” 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 
Mt. Morris, Ill. 
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Are Ducks Dumb-Bells? 


Another Sportsman Echoes a Qualified “Aye” 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have read 
with much interest the article by 


T. A. Latta in the January issue of 
Ovutpoor Lire entitled “Are Ducks Dumb- 
Bells?” In my opinion, Mr. Latta is only 
partly correct when he says ducks are the 
dumb-bells of the air, and he has probably 
started a beautiful little argument which 
will never be settled peacefully or to the 
satisfaction of all. 

Ducks do not always act dumb, as many 
of the shooting brothers will testify, but 
they sometimes certainly do some very 
stupid things that are against all the rules 
and regulations, which we are led to be- 
lieve, is the proper manner of procuring a 
shot or two. 

All of us have sat in a blind time and 
again and had flock after flock come in, 
take a look and a couple of circles about 
a mile high, and proceed on about their 
business elsewhere. What is the first thing 
we do? We start trying to figure out what 
is wrong with our set-up. There is not 
enough cover to our blind, our decoys are 
set in the wrong place, we showed our faces, 
we moved—we have any number of excuses. 
Yet yesterday or a week ago we sat in 
the same place with the same set-up and 
had good shooting. I think that the real 
enswer to this is that Mr. Duck, for some 
reason which he keeps to himself, decides 
that this isn’t the place to feed or rest to- 
day and high-tails himself off to some place 
which is more to his liking. I can’t make 
myself believe that if I’ve killed ducks in a 
place one day with a certain set-up and 
that the next day with conditions about the 
same they refuse to come down and asso- 
ciate with me, that changing my blind or 
decoys will help the situation any. I’ve 
tried it, and nine times out of ten it doesn’t 
work. 

There is no getting away from the fact 
that a movement of any sort will more than 
likely scare birds away, but sometimes it 
doesn’t. I’ve seen fellows step out of a blind 
and no more than get out than sure enough 
there is a bunch of ducks almost into the 
decoys. Someone hisses “get down,” and 
what does the poor chump do but gracefully 
flop down on his tummy or knees. If the 
ducks haven’t seen him up to this time, the 
chances are his sudden movement of flop- 
ping down will be seen and away they will 
If he had stayed perfectly still they 
would probably have come in anyway or 
at least come close enough to get a shot. 

I always get a kick out of the bird that 
builds a blind big enough to house an ele- 
phant. Ducks are smart enough to steer 
pretty clear of houses and buildings and 
land out in the middle of a lake or large 
field.as far away from fences, etc., as pos- 
sible. Many hunters seem to have the idea 
that you have to be completely covered, top, 
bottom and sides for fear that a duck may 
come snooping around and somehow get a 
peek in your blind and see you crouching 
there. Kneeling behind a lone thistle in an 
open stubble field with my decoys set out 
in front, I’ve killed a lot of ducks. The 


Lo. 


main thing is to keep still. This won't work 
very well without decoys as a duck natur- 
ally stays away from anything looming up 


on a flat surface, whether it is man or 
stump, but I’m not convinced that a duck 
is intelligent enough to tell the difference 
if you don’t move. It stands to reason that 
if you have natural cover for a blind, tules 
or the brush or grass that grows where 
you are hunting, the less chance there is to 
frighten wary birds. It's a cinch ducks 
are wary and most of the time will cer- 
tainly shy away from anything built up 
that looks unnatural. However, I did not 
intend this to be a treatise on how to build 
duck blinds, about which there is probably 
a lot I don’t know, but to show that, in my 
opinion, ducks ordinarily appear to have 
plenty of intelligence about keeping away 
from unnatural or moving objects, yet on 
the other hand they will turn right around 
and do just the opposite. I can’t figure it 
out and I don’t think any one else can. 


we I was a kid I used to hunt blue- 
bills along the shore. These bluebills 
were usually smart enough to stay out from 
the beach just out of range. Of course, 
once in a while a few would get foolish 
enough to get in close where I could sneak 
up and get a pot shot. In those days my 
idea was to get as many ducks as possible 
with one shot, as shells were few and far 
between and a box had to last many weeks. 
One day I took a little white and brown 
fox terrier I owned with me. The blue- 
bills were staying pretty well out as usual. 
I was sitting on a fence that ran along the 
beach when the dog spied the ducks that 
were sitting out about 200 yards from 
shore. She ran down to the edge of the 
water, started barking and running up and 
down the beach in a radius of about 50 
feet. Those bluebills that were smart 


enough to sit out there just out of range, 
literally pricked up their ears and with a 
their 
I expected 


what-the-heck-is-this expression on 
faces came swimming right in. 








the dog to jump into the water after them 
but she didn’t and those pesky ducks swar 
up to within 10 feet of shore, not payir 
attention to me sitting there on 
fence in plain sight. When the dog woul 
run up the beach the ducks would swi 
right after her and then turn and fol 
her back when she ran down again. Ne 
less to say I got quite a few bluebills 
of that bunch, and I had also discovere: 
new way of getting them. This procedu 
worked almost every time for about a 
month. Then the dog was poisoned an 
had to go back to my old way of sneaking 
again. You can call this curiosity or dum! 
ness, but not smartness. 

Doc and I were hunting a field this las: 
year. On account of some heavy rains t 
field was flooded with about 3 inches of 
water. There was a ditch running out fror 
one side and ending in the center of th 
field. Some small bushes about 2 feet hig 
grew along the ditch. We had our d 
coys out in front of us and were merely 
kneeling behind the low bushes at the end 
of the ditch. We had had some pretty fair 
shooting in the morning, but it had slacked 
up in the afternoon, and what few birds 
came in took a couple of looks and went 
on their way. Doc finally convinced m: 
that the trouble lay in the fact that we di 
didn’t have sufficient cover around us and 
that we ought to cut a few of the bushes 
and stick them up in the mud behind us 

After a little argument I agreed to it c 
against my better judgment, as I couldn't 
see why, if they were decoying all right in 
the morning they wouldn’t do the same 
thing a few hours later. We got up and 
foolishly leaving our guns in the blind 
turned our backs to the decoys and started 
cutting bushes. We had hardly started 
when I heard a whistle of wings and a 
splash behind us. I didn’t need a mind 
reader to tell me what had happened. | 
turned around just in time to see the last S 
of about fifteen mallards sitting down right 
in the decoys. There we were, standing up 
and moving around in plain view Jess than 
20 yards away, but that seemed to be the 
least of their worries. Of course it didn't 
take them long to get wise to the fact that 
they were in the wrong place when’ we 
made a dive for our guns. Maybe they 
wouldn’t have done this if we had taken our 
guns*with us. I wonder. I can hardly 
imagine Mr. Drake in the lead looking 
back and telling Molly and Susie behind 
that here are a couple of boobs who hav: 
left their blind without their guns and all is 
okeh, let’s go down. 


any 





“I don’t YET understand what you men see in fishing, Basil! 














rant are a bit strange sometimes. One 
they seem positively uncanny, the way 
keep away from your decoys, yet the 
t time you can’t keep them out. A few 
rs ago a friend and I were hunting 
t on a gravel bar out in the bay. What 
brant went by passed on the opposite 
of the bar from our decoys, with not 
a look at them. After this had hap- 
ed a few times we decided to move our 
ys to the other side of the bar, so 
George took the boat, picked up the decoy 
or, and started rowing around the end 
the bar, towing the decoys, which were 
| in one long string. He was about half 
around when one lone brant came 
wn the line from behind him, spotted the 
ys he was towing, took one circle, and 
pped right into them. George reached 
und behind him, picked up his gun, 
shed the brant and got it. I would say 
nb brant. 
Many times I have had widgeon do a 
ing that doesn’t seem very smart to me. 
| often shoot a little lake that is so covered 
th weeds in the first part of the season 
at the use of decoys is almost impossible. 
t is more a case of being in a lucky spot 
to get a few ducks than anything else. | 
have had two or three widgeon come in, 
drop one and miss the others and then 
have them take a swing or two and then 
me back and decoy where they think the 
ropped bird fell. Of course this is easily 
explained as they probably think that their 
other or sister had decided that this was 
good place to land. Ordinarily a sprig 
r mallard would have kept right on going 
ith no hesitation at all. 
; could go on telling of a dozen incidents 
» these which wouldn’t necessarily prove 
at all ducks are dumb. It all sums up to 
this. We have smart humans and dumb 
humans, smart dogs and dumb dogs. Why 
is it not logical to suppose that there are 
mart ducks and dumb ducks? We know 
hen a duck does a dumb stunt, but it is 
ard to tell sometimes whether he has been 
mart or not. He comes in and gives you 
e once-over and goes on his way. Has 
been smart? We don’t know. Perhaps 
saw us, and then again maybe he took 
look and said to himself, “I know a bet- 
place than this a couple of miles from 
let’s be on our way.” We don’t know 
hat is in a duck’s mind, so let’s give them 
break and not call them all dumb-bells. 
Wash. Jack TEMPLIN. 





How Elephants Treat Tigers 


“DITOR Outdoor Life :—I want to con- 
— gratulate OuTpoor LIFE on its outspoken 
litorials against fake animal pictures 
vo of these pictures, “Africa Speaks” and 
‘ring "Em Back Alive,” filled me with 
ust. 
But artists who also know absolutely 
thing about their subjects perpetrate 
ne ghastly errors. I am referring to the 
ver painting on the December issue of 
YuTpDOOR LIFE. 
I was born in India, spent eighteen years 
and off in the country; my father 
ent thirty-five years in India and my 
andfather divided his time between India 
d South Africa, all his life. We all 
inted considerably, and we never saw or 
rd of such a scene as portrayed by the 
rtist. 
The first thing, and instinctively, that an 
lephant does when a tiger charges home 
to curl up his trunk. Then if he does 
not turn around and bolt—which happens 
1 about ninety-eight out of every hun- 
lred times, he takes a kick at the tiger 


vith one of his front feet. If the tiger 


manages to get a claw hold on the ele- 


hant’s face, the elephant will kneel and 


try to get the tiger with his ponderous 
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head and crush him to the ground. But the 
sportsmen who are at the hunt are sup- 
posed to get the tiger before he gets home, 
on an elephant. Elephants who have had 
their faces well massaged with the terrible 
claws which are a part of a tiger’s equip 
ment are practically ruined because the 
next time they are out after tiger, the 

turn and bolt when attacked. 

[ have seen a case where a tiger charg 
ing home was killed dead at an elephant’s 
feet. The elephant stood like a_ rock 
though he was trembling all over, but afte: 
the tiger was killed the elephant “~ control 

himself and before his mahou (driver ) 
could get him under control again ‘he rulped 
that tiger by stepping on him aad! using 
his front feet as trip hammers. He never 
touched the tiger with his trunk. It is 
difficult at times to get some elephants 
even to go near a dead tiger and some will 
not approach at all. 


Calif C. F. Varpon. 


Fooling a Bunch of Geese 
, DITOR Outdoor Life:—I read with 
interest the article “The Goose Com 
plex” by Wallace Fraser in the December 
number of Outpoor LIFE, 

Inasmuch as I have successfully hunted 
geese for more years than I like to recall, 
[ might pass on a little dope that will 
help Mr. Fraser get his goose. 

I have been within 100 feet or so of a 
yreat many flocks of geese in open fields 
and the simple plan I will describe has 
proved a certain winner so many times 





Notice te ea ea inal 
Pistol Fans 


Back issues containing the first two installment 
of Ed McGivern’s “Trick and Fancy Shox ting 
will not be available much longer 2¢€ series 


will be completed with the fourth and fifth 
installments in our April and May issues 





for me that I am glad to describe the plan 
in the hope that it will be of service to 
others. While a Canada honker would 
hardly be considered foolish under any 
circumstances, he is not without his weal 


ness. In his native breeding country, he 
is often faced with stalking from  botl 
fox and wolf, and he shows but little fear 
of any form of four-footed animal. Mar 

hunters have bagged a goose by hiding 


behind a horse and walking the pony wy 

within shooting distance. My plan is 

ple, but it is really hard work, and het 

it is for whatever it may be worth 
When the bunch of geese alight 

in a wheat field, corn field or meado 


look the location over carefully trot i 
distance and try to find a chance to 
proach the flock as closely as_ possible 
before showing myself. Many time 1 
fence row or creek bottom will permit 
one to approach within, say 200 yard 


where the geese are feeding and we wil 
suppose they are in a wide open wheat 


field. If you can’t approach within 300 
yards, the plan won’t work, because the 
crawl is just too far to enable the averagé 


man to put the show on successfully. | 

can work up unseen to within a reasonable 
distance, I pull my cap down over n 
face, take my shotgun in my right | 
and start crawling slowly on my 
and knees, not directly toward the floc 
but in a line that would allow me to pass 
slightly to one side. Never hurry and 
above all things never stop your stead 
advance even for a second. You may 
certain the geese have seen you and that 
they are watching your every move. Just a 
slight glance every 100 feet or so is all 
that is necessary at this stage of the game. 
As you get up within 100 yards, your 
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glance out of the corner of one eye will 
give you many a kick. I have approached 
a flock of twenty or more geese when 
every bird except the leader has stretched 
its neck out on the ground as _ though 
tr to hide and only the one sentinel 
stood at attention; then I have seen them 
all jump up as though to take wing and in 
[ istances I have seen them run around 
gh they were greatly excited, but in 
most cases they stand perfectly still watch- 

g intently the crawling animal. They 
ke you for a sly old wolf trying 
! breakfast, and they may only sup- 
pose that you are a new and strange ani- 
mal not to be greatly feared but one that 
must be watched carefully. If you tire 
out and stop for one second, the geese will 
be gone. Crawling over soft earth or 
ground frozen so as to have a crust through 
vhich your hands and knees will break at 
every step is tiresome work and 200 yards 
of this form of crawl will test your endur- 
ance, but your reward is certain if you 
persevere. | have crawled up to within 
50 feet of a bunch of geese and I have 
seldom failed to get within 100 feet of 
the flock and of course whenever you de- 
cide that you are close enough, you jump 
to your feet and empty your gun and if you 
don’t have goose for dinner and for some 
of your friends, you simply are a darned 
poor shot. 

Now, in conclusion, let me give you a 
few “don'ts” and the careful following of 
this advice will go far to insure the success 
of your first attempt to prove my theory. 
Don't move fast but make your movement 
slow and steady. Don’t stop for a single 
second. If you do, the geese will be gone 
Don't raise your head. Don’t worry about 
the geese. Don’t try to watch them until 
you are almost close enough to shoot. 
Don't get any mud in your gun barrel, and 
don't forget to be certain that your gun 
will be ready to do its duty when you go 
into action. Don’t use shot heavier than 
4’s—6’s are better—and don’t get buck 
fever when you get almost close enough 
to a flock of geese to hit one with your 
hat. The whole idea is perfectly simple 
and if properly executed will seldom or 
never fail. I have crawled up to within 
deadly shooting distance of a great many 
flocks of geese in this manner and I have 
e limit of geese on most occa- 
f course, you do not want to 
wear bright colored clothes and this is no 
place to use a fine expensive gun. You 
gun along the ground being care- 


ving 





as the 








ful not to get dirt or water in the muzzle 
and this type of goose shooting will not 
improve the appearance of either gun or 
lothes t it really is hard on the goose 
1 
Mini Georce B. SPENCER. 
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Single Shot Sagged Big Lion. 
GREAT FALLS, Mont... Nov. 25 

A single shot from 'the gun of 

Robert W. Bowers recently bagged 
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him a 720 po ind, seven-foot long 
nounts lion. Bowers shot the 
n after sighting it at 400 vards. 


hen creeping up to within 75 vards 


A 720-pound mountain lion? It's lucky 

its mother didn’t come along when Mr. 

Bowers was stalking it! To the best of 

our knowledge the heaviest mountain 

lion ever killed (bagged in Colorado by 

the late Theodore Roosevelt) weighed 237 
pounds 
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Retrieving—The Force Method 


(Continued) 

F THE novice trainer has been success- 
| ful in applying the precepts as laid down 

in the earlier chapters he will now be 
ready to begin with the third period of this 
system of force retrieving. This, however, 
must not be begun unless the pupil has 
been well grounded in those preliminaries. 

This third lesson consists in teaching the 
dog to lower his head and grasp the object 
which, as has been explained, may be a 
corn cob or a piece of broom handle, ap- 
proximately 8 inches in length. The teacher 
may have a surprise here, for while his 
pupil thoroughly understands what to do 
when the various commands are given to 
come forward, grasp the object and deliver 
it to hand, the slightest deviation from this 
procedure may so confuse him that the 
teacher might experience difficulty in pro- 
ceeding. With this in mind, the teacher 
must proceed carefully, at first lowering the 
object but a few inches from the direct line 
of the dog’s vision. If he can be tempted 
to take it at the command, “Fetch!” while 
it is moved about temptingly just lower 
than his mouth, all the better, but it is more 
than likely that the same process of giving 
the order and jerking the cord will be 
necessary, as in the earlier lessons. Some 
pupils will take to this readily and it is 
therefore easy to proceed, lowering the 
object several inches each time until it is 
almost on the ground. But too much haste 
should not enter into the lesson here. The 
teacher should keep the object in his hand, 
even though he has it almost touching the 
ground. The order must be given, the 
jerk should pull the dog’s head down to it 
and the moment the pupil takes it the taut 
line must be released. Then the regular 
order is proceeded with as to delivering 
it into the hand. Frequently the whole 
process must be gone over again and again, 
before the dog thoroughly understands what 
is expected of him. But everything must 
proceed methodically; there must be no 
haste, no loud commands, no losing of 
temper. Do not drop the object on the 
ground and ask the dog to pick it up be- 
fore he thoroughly understands, as the les- 
son may be entirely ruined by undue haste. 
After the dog has arrived at that stage 
when he will pick it up when held on the 
ground in the trainer’s hand as the order 
is given to “Fetch!” is the time to proceed 
further. 

Some might feel that after the dog 
picks up the object when held in the 
trainer’s hand on the ground the important 
part of the lessons have been learned. In 
a sense this is so, but at this point the 
teacher must be more careful than ever. 
The pupil watches every motion of his 
master’s hand associating with it the com- 
mand to fetch. Therefore, after he has 
been taught to stoop for the object, the 
hand must be near it for some little time. 
Gradually it may be removed farther and 
farther, until by frequent repetitions of the 
command and the accompanying jerk on 
the collar, he will learn to dissociate the 
one from the other and eventually pick up 


the cob or object promptly when ordered. 


By A. F. Hochwalt 


It is manifestly more a matter of me- 
chanics than actual reasoning powers. 


T HAS been mentioned that two nails 

should be driven at right angles through 
either end of the cob or stick in order to 
make a saw buck which will stand an 
inch or so from the ground, thus enabling 
the dog to grasp it more readily. It has 
the added advantage of deterring the dog 
from grasping the object at either end, 
which is unsatisfactory, for if this is al- 
lowed to be done the pupil may readily 
acquire a slipshod method of retrieving his 
birds. As has been repeatedly pointed out, 
no lessons should be hurried and at this 
period this is especially important. No two 
dogs are precisely alike; indeed there is as 
much difference in individuality in dogs 
as there is in persons, and to make one 
single set rule that would fit all of them 
would be an impossibility. However, in 
this matter of picking up the object off the 
ground, most dogs are very similar in that 
it is difficult to make them understand just 





The English setter, S King, a 
firushed all-around field dog 


what is expected of them. The lessons 
should therefore be repeated again and 
again and the teacher must have the ut- 
most patience. Nothing further should be 
attempted until the dog is letter perfect 
in this. If the earlier lessons have been 
thoroughly taught, this one and those that 
are to follow will be much easier than if 
the first ones have been hurried through. It 
is often the case that at this stage the 
teacher realizes his first lessons have not 
been thoroughly inculcated. The situation 
is not a pleasant one, but the best thing 
that can be done in such cases is to begin 
the lessons all over again. Occasionally 
when arriving at this stage with an especial- 
ly obstinate dog great trouble is experi- 
enced in making him obey and frequently 
this disobedience is not due to failure to 
understand, but pure contrariness. Under 
such circumstances punishment is necessary 
and sometimes the application of the whip 
is a wholesome accessory in impressing 
upon the pupil the absolute necessity of 
obedience. Here, all the restraining pow- 


ers of the teacher must come into pl 
for while wholesome punishment of itsel 
is salutary, the way of administering t 
punishment may be entirely wrong. A hot 
headed, quick-tempered teacher is not 
success in this picture; indeed when 
comes to generalities this applies throug 
out all stages of dog training. The wl 
should be heid in the right hand with 
end of the cord and as the command is giv- 
en and the cord tightened, a tap on tl 
nose will work wonders, but it is not out 
of place to reiterate that unless the teacher 
can control himself it is better not to tea 
force retrieving. One hasty, ill-considered 
action on the part of the trainer at tl 
stage of the lessons might mean failure « 
the entire plan. If, on the other hand, t 
lessons as so far given have been thoroug! 
ly taught, if the dog does his part of tl 
work willingly and cheerfully, then tl 
trainer may congratulate himself, for 
has done well. He may also proceed with 
the further lessons, the next step of whi 
is to throw the object some distance awa 
and have the dog step forward, pick it 
and deliver it to hand. 

(To be concluded) 


Airedale-Police Dog Crosses 
DITOR Outdoor Life:—I was inter 


ested in C. E. F.’s question about 
crossing police and airedale dogs in De- 
cember, 1932, Outpoor Lire. I had two 
such dogs and have seen others. All that 
I have seen were evenly marked dogs, 
usually with black or gray saddles, blac! 
head with brown face and light brow 
under parts; the ears hung down like a 
airedale’s, or slightly pricked. In son 
the hair was quite smooth and in cther 
rough, like an airedale’s. The average siz 
was that of a large airedale, between 6! 
and 70 pounds. 

The two I had were excellent dogs 
Both were sired by police dogs out « 
airedale dams. They were of different a1 
later litters. In the second dog I own 
I had the pick of the litter. I took tl 
strongest and the one with the largest skul 
He grew to be a very smart dog; ordinar 
parlor tricks could be taught him in a ver 
few minutes’ time. He was heavy an 
solidly built and an excellent runner fo 
such a heavily built dog. He had a go 
nose and good eyesight. The first d 
_ had a good nose and was very intelli 

nt. 30th | would have made good hunt 
ers of the “jump dog” type for they h 
the courage and the stamina. I believe t! 
cross is good because, while the airedal 
and. the police dog are divergent typ: 
they are bred for practically the same us« 
(We know that the pointer and the setter 
will make a good cross.) However, 
would not say that the cross is better tha 
either pure breed except where the pur 
breed is “over-bred.” I have never seen 
the result of a mating between two of 
these crosses. No doubt the progeny would 
vary greatly; some more like the police 
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Man O’ War of Davishill, typical pure- 
bred airedale of the working strain 


gs, others like the airedales and others 

eding more or less true to the cross. 
WENDELL H. Rotter. 

Calif. 


Retriever Trials Spectacular 


HROUGH the efforts of the American 

Chesapeake Club, the first demonstra- 

n of the utility side of the great Ameri- 
an dog, the Chesapeake Bay, was given on 
he last Sunday of last November. The 

ents took place on the estate of Charles 

Lawrence at Islip, and proved to be the 
source of considerable entertainment to 
some hundreds of people present. Hitherto, 
he efforts of the Chesapeake Club in so 
far as publicity is concerned have been con- 
ned to bench shows. Officers of the or- 
ganization, however, have always felt that 
» show the real merits of the dog so that 
he public would have an idea of his real 
utility it was necessary to have a public 
competition. While the trials were in- 
tended specifically for Chesapeake dogs 
only, other varieties were made eligible 
ind in this first event there was an entry 

seven Chesapeakes, two Labradors and 

e golden retriever. 

Ihe winner of the Puppy Stake was 
Skipper Bob, a Chesapeake owned by 
Harry Conklin, of Amagansett, L. I. The 
puppy not only won this stake but was sec- 
nd in the two aged stakes that followed, 
he winner in the latter events being King 
f Montauk, also a Chesapeake. From An- 
ony A. Bliss, president of the American 
hesapeake Club, comes this vivid descrip- 
tion of the work of two winning dogs: 

‘King of Montauk, after having shown 
reat steadiness, bird finding ability and 

neral form in the pheasant trials, proved 

the water that the Chesapeake rightly 
serves to be supreme. Sent after a very 
rhtly crippled duck that ‘sneaked’ a long 
iy from its ‘fall’, he looked to his handler 
r directions and followed his motions 
rfectly. After a short time of casting 
ound, the dog located the bird and with 
burst of speed swept up to seize him; the 
ick dove, coming up back where he had 
riginally fallen. With the sun in his 
es and a sneaking duck ahead, King 
mehow or other located his bird once 
re and, heading toward open water, he 
gan a chase which lasted over twenty- 

e minutes. Each time as the dog neared 

prey, the duck would dive, and at each 

ve King lifted himself up out of the 
iter, turning round and round until he 
located his bird. Then once more taking 

) the chase, he stubbornly held on its trail. 
ven when the quest seemed hopeless 

d he was unable to locate the duck for 
ore than five minutes, King still kept 

sting around with no thought of giving 
p the chase and each time when he found 
he duck he would put up a terrific burst 
f 1 which very successfully cut down 

retween them. Soon the duck 
and each dive became shorter 
after the chase that covered 
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more than 34 of a mile, the Chesapeake 
caught him and turned to come back ove! 
the long stretch of water which now sep- 
arated him from the land. As he turned 
the entire gallery burst into applause and 
one man was heard to mutter: ‘I never 
thought much of the Chesapeake before, but 
after that performance I guess I will begin 
to take an interest in him.’ It was indubit 
ably a sterling exhibition. One might at 
tend a dozen trials without seeing the like 


“w= THE remarkable thing was that 
we were privileged to see another al- 
most equally spectacular retrieve when 
Skipper Bob was sent across a canal for 
a duck which he had not seen fall. He 
followed his handler’s directions perfect! 
and as he neared his bird, it rose, flew 
a field 50 yards away and dropped in a 
tangle of reeds and grass. Bob followed 
him and gave the prettiest exhibition of 
land work seen all day. Casting over his 
ground with a keenness and speed worthy 
of a setter or pointer, he made a quick find, 
a galloping retrieve and a perfect delivery 
This performance was particularly pleasing 
as most of the dogs had shown a tendency 
to be rather slow on the returns from land. 
Bob, however, worked even faster than Mr. 
Field’s two fine Labradors. These two 
dogs showed their class in making their 
casts and retrieves on the land, but in 
water they showed an unfortunate lack of 
experience which caused them to bring in 
the wooden decoys and made them hesitate 
before entering the cold water, whereas the 
Chesapeakes all showed particular eager- 
ness for the water and great ability to 
thread their way through the 
Sometimes they did get tangled in the 
decoy strings, but all of them kept on as if 
they were entirely free from such im- 
pediments and showed a great ability in 
making their casts in the water.” 

This first venture of the American 
Chesapeake Club has created considerable 


dec ry Ss. 


interest not only among Chesapeake fan- | 


ciers, but among owners of all the other 
retrieving 
that will demonstrate the utilitarian quali 
ties of these sporting dogs 
showing in the sawdust ring has never been 
able to do. 


° 
Queries 
Gun Shot Range 
Editor:—I have a = spaniel about. eightecn 
months old. He is trained to retrieve and to 
drop when a bird flushes. I have tried traini1 
him with a long rope and a spiked collar, | 
this does not help him much. Advice in this 


matter would be welcome.—J. A. N., Min 


Answer:—The fact 


I you are unable to 
train your spaniel to hunt within gunshot dis 





tance is evidence that there is something wrong 
with your system of training Have you gained 
the dog’s confidence? Does he love to work f 
you? That is the fundamental principle uy 
which all good dog training is founded The 
spike collar is too severe for a spaniel und 
such circumstances and the fact that he leaves 


you when he is not thus restricted may be due 
to his desire to get away from such torture As 
the dog is broken to drop at flush and to retri 
I take it that he has also been broken to st 


at command. Try to make friends with 


dog and when you resume your training instead 
of the spike collar and long rope use an ordinary 
collar and a very light but strong cord. When 


desired range check him 
with the command, ‘Close, Close!’’ drawing 
back lightly with the cord at the same time. 
Another way is to load a small bag with shot, 
put it around his neck and he is not likely to 
stray too far, but the moment he goes beyond 
the range give the command as indicated He 
practice understand what the 


he goes beyond the 





will eventually by 
words mean and if he loves to hunt for you he 
will do his work joyfully, but if you have 
already inculcated fear and the dread of that 





choking sensation of the closing spike collar 
around his neck it may take some time before 
he learns what you really expect him to do 

, a Ae 


varieties. It is, in fact, a move 


which mere 
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A swollen stomach is a likely symptom of 
rms in puppies. Give Sergeant’s Sure 
ot or Puppy Capsules. Sergeant’s Dog 

builds health and strength. 
> for a free copy of Sergeant’s Dog 

Book. Free advice on your dog’s health, 

Write fully. 

POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2050 W. Broad St. Richmond, Va. 


Sergeants 


MEDICINES 
AND FOOD 





WORMYOURDOG 


| 

| WITH GLOVER’S 
Puppies, Dogs, Cats and Kittens © 
must be wormed regularly. Ae 
no chances! Glover’s are best. 


GLOVER'S PUPPY CAPSULES 

GLOVER'S ROUND ane 1 iraes / 

GLOVER'S TAPE WORM 

GLOVER'S TETRACHLORETHYLENE CAPSULES 

GLOVER'S ROUND WORM VERMIFUGE (Liquid) 
WRITE for Glover’s 48 page free Guide Book on 
symptoms and treatment of all common dog ail- 
ments. Bulletins on CATS or FOXES 
or RABBITS or other animals, or 
advice from our Veterinarian free. 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., INC. 
Box3,119 Fifth Ave.,New York, N.Y. 


GLOVER’S 


MEDICINES 








ANIMAL 





} 

HERMOSA KENNELS 
MARCH PUPPY BARGAINS 
Pedigreed Stock 
Irish Terriers, Wire Haired Foxterriers, 
Miniature Foxterriers, Boston Terriers, 
| Scottish Terriers, Orange Pomeranians, 

Pekingese. 
| Purebred Unpedigreed St. Bernards 


DR. A. A. HERMANN 
Veterinarian 

| Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs 

The best for less 


Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
| DENVER, COLORADO 


| 











White Collie Pup: Pups | 


The most beautiful speci- 4 
mens the ioe world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices 





Comrade FarmKennel: 
Galion, Ohio 


ANNUAL BOOK SALE 


Write for List of Sporting Books 


At reduced prices 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
MT. MORRIS, ILL 


Hunting Big Game With Dogs in Africa 
By Er M. Shelley 


This enthralling narrative, regularly selling 
or $3.00, now $1.50, while it lasts. 
Pub, 1924, 215 p., illus. 94%6%441 in. 


Order now—only $1.50 


Outdoor Life Book Shop Mt. Morris, Ill. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTIS! 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of small accounts in this department. 


counts as a separate we rd Copy 
readers we require that 
thousands of sportsmen 
tive you can buy Add 


of 
Mount 


men in all walks 
ress all orders to 


life, 


you submit as references the names of two reputable 
distributed 
Morris, 
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should be received by the 20th of second month preceding date of issue. 
advertisement. 
and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest 


persons with your 
all over America 


Illinois. 
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Each number and initi 
For the protection of both advertisers 
OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly |} 


and most effe 


Birds and Animals 


- Turkeys 


Raised wild on free 
range producing a 
fine healthy bird, far 
superior to the pen 
raised. 20 years of 
careful selective 
breeding for type 
color. Immediate 
shipments—Live de- 
livery prices re- 
duced. Eggs in 


ring. 
6 jonason,Blaben, N. Dak. 





Wild 

















RAISE FUR Rete 
py ty A, — — ee 
Paid — Established 19 years. 
Illustrated book, catalog and Fur 
Farming Magazine n> Monthly 
Market Bulletin s 
we pay. All for 10 cents. 
Two vonge rabbitries, address one 


STAHL’S OUTDOOR @ ENTERPRISE Ray 2 
Dept. 1350, NEW CITY, N.Y. or HOLMES mISSOURI 


Free uab Book 


sy money breeding P' — Sepsts. eream. of pat 
ye chicken het x, a> 
‘our cents To on or 33rd ~ 4 4 
, how to ray 36. Our 


Plymouth Rock Squab Ca, 429 H.St, Mdkese, Mass. 


pheasants $20.00 
limited number of 
$2.00 














SPECIAL—1932 Reeves 
going to book a 
goose eggs at 


FEBRUARY 

pr We are also 
orders for Wild Canadian 
Wonder Lake Game Farm, Woodstock, IT. 
FLYING SQU IRRELS—Rare, beautiful 

pair $3.00, two pairs $5.00, by_ express, 
anywhere guaranteed. Booklet. Wildwoods 
Woodville, Texas. 


SPECIAL OFFER—53 


per eee. 





pets. Mated 
safe delivery 
Fur Farms, 





Ringneck Pheasants—exception- 










































































Birds and Animals 


Kennel 





PHE ASANT EGGS And breeding stock, 


Ringneck, Mon- 





golian, Golden, Silver and Reeves; also Eggs, Mutant 
Swinehoe; Mallard and call ducks; buff, white, Cochin 
Silkie Bantam. Towamencin Pheasantry, Souderton, Pa. 3-3 
BEAUTIFUL FOX SQUIRRELS, long bushy tails, pair 

$5.00, Safe arrival guaranteed Bernard Hazzard, 
Miller, Nebr 





WE WILL RANCH 
In business since 
Minnesota. 


your Mink and 
1925. LaBar’s Fur Farms, 


guarantee young. 
Austin, 





RINGNECK PHEASANTS, 70 pairs. Guaranteed pure 
bred stock at very reasonable price. Maekrs Fhsssent 
Farm, Flatonia, Texas. 3-2 
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LAN DS—Seized 


CANADIAN and sold for taxes. $40 

buys 10 acres on travelled road, $67 buys 25 acres 
hunting and fishing, $58 buys 5 acres lake front, $166 
buys 50 acres good farm, $270 buys 300 acres for 
sheep or game preserve, $324 buys 116 acres % mile 
ocean front. Our 16th annual list just issued in the 
form of a 20-page booklet describes the above and 


many other choice properties offered at Tax Sale prices. 
The amount quoted is the full price asked, perfect title, 


IRISH WATER 
rat-tails. Registered stock, 
ALL-AROUND land and 
proven for over half a century. 
wonderful 
dogs 


K. Swan, 


SPANIELS Genuine, curly cx 
WORKING STRAINS 
water retriever, tried a 
Kindly and affect 
intellizence. Pupplies youngsters, tr 
handle ONE BREED EXCLUSIVELY. Pp 
Chico, Calif. 
CHANGE OF POSITION 
sell my two well-trained, good-looking bird dog 
kind that do all any dog will do. Staunch, steady, a 
day hunters. Guaranteed in every way. Shipped on tria 
$25.00 each. John H. Frey, Lock Box No. 3, Raleig 
Tenn. 
ENGLISH SETTERS of DEBONAIR, the best in 
and quality. Youngsters and puppies only; the world 
greatest bloodlines. E. B.. Melntyre, Silver Spri: 
Maryland. (5 miles North a D. C. line at Glenmor 
Telephone Kensington 245 W. 
RABBIT HOUNDS, Medium 
Breed, can rout, drive a 
Male $12.50, female $10.00, 
10 days trial, money 
Pryorsburg, Ky. 
AIREDALES, LINGORUES, Cockers, Spaniels, 
Terriers, Pointers, Setters, Coonhounds, 
Collies, Bulls, Bostons, Chows, and other 





that 1 


Makes it imperative 








Size, long Eared, any age 
Rabbit until shot, hol 
pair $20.00. Ship C. 0. D 
back Guarantee. C. Singleto 





Beagle 
Shepherds 
popular bree 























no mortgage. Beautifully situated hunting and fishing | ‘°!d on trial at $15.00 up. Send dime for list. Sport 
camps where there is real sport; summer cottage sites; men’s Club Service, 5528-B Cornell Avenue, Chicag« = 
heavily wooded acreages in Muskoka, Highlands of On- $30.00 BUYS One of Ky. best four year old coonhound 
tario and the New North; also farms in Ontario, New fast and wide hunter, true tree barker, rabbit and fox 
Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie Provinces and British Co- broke, fifteen days trial, written money back guarantee 
lumbia. a, is the time to invest in Canada’s minerals, C. R. Lewis, Hazel, Ky. 
forests and farms. Small monthly payments if desired. abw x ~~ a ~ ae non 
Don't delay, write today for free booklet with full ex- ong ee hes ee ee 
Glenction. Tax Sale Service, Room 607, 72 Queen St., July breeds. Good average foxhounds $20.00 to $30.0 
*s we, Seneee. started foxhounds $10.00. Macon M. Cawthon, Alma, Ark 
$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly—Five acres fruit, poultry | COON-HOUNDS THAT have treed coons this season 
location, river front; Ozarks; $125.00. Hunting, fish Priced to sell, €0 days trial. Rabbit hounds, $20.00 
ing, trapping. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas the pair, 30 days trial, money back guarantee. D. Scott 
City, Kansas. 1-6 | Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 
eons ~ | FEW HIGH CLASS Rabbit hounds, no trash, black and 
HOMESTEADS—Oregon (Last Opening). Alaska (Last tan red bone walker, breeding female $10.00, male 
Frontier). Map, details of either, $1.00. F. G. $12.50 pair $20.50. 10 days trial, money back guaran- 
Thompson, Sheridan, Oregon. tee, 1. W. Wilson, Murray, Kentucky 
a sini ae |. ya | EXCEPTIONAL PEDIGREED SPRINGER Spaniel 
FREE HQMESTEADS Some, improved. .Fortaet:,1* | "puppies, trained ‘parentage Teale! it dered hee 
states PD won ond 7 . . . . sonable. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty-Fifth. 
J ‘ tf 





TRY CLASSIFIED 








Denver. Colo. 


$10.00 BUYS A Two year old nicely started coonhound, 
treeing good; help tree several coons and opossur 
stock broke. T. J. Dalton, Hazel, Ky 


IRISH SETTER, Irish and Springer 








spaniel pups, eligi- 














































































































ally p is—early 1932 hatch—29 hens, 24 cocks— : ; ee a gg haa 
gat ay or $1.75 each. Manners Pheasant Farm, ADVERT I S I NG PP. hee females $10.00 Harley Ever 
Wenonah, New Jersey ——— No matter what business you are in. Don’t : 7PpP 
. — . SE » cs Essig. < > ies with 
FREE EGGS!!!\| PHEASANTS, Quail, Bantams, Decoys. try it for one insertion or one month, ee eee A —_ ae Paget Frank 
Finest obtainable Setistaction ye gugensec® but give it a fair trial. Put in a good ad tibbs, Catlettsburg. Ky. 4 ‘ i 
sis sta Fox Valley Game Associates, ) sh, > s , , " Aw G ; — ~— 
oo an - eee ee SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES. Thirteen champion 
SKUNKS EASILY RAISED—Bred skunks, raccoons otwkh.xcseomes cil pbedigree—Very reasonable. Hurstdale Kenn 
Ss yy : uAe 4 é or 5 , ° Se 8 N 
minks, Depression prices, Instructive, interesting cata- - luff, Nebr 
log 10c. Shady Fur Farm, Springfield, Minnesota. 1-3 PEDIGREED Tice WATER SPANIEL PUPS.  $! 
PHEASANTS: hardy northern raised. Ashland, Wis Old Coins ain xenYunone.” see eel Dade $12.50 
3 aranteed. C. E. r » AS s 
Satisfaction guaranteed. C s 1-6 GenGEous COATED PEKINGESE Puppies, pedigreed, 
a a — Acril de. | SIGHT SEEING, FISHING in the Rocky's with pack oveable, intetitgent house dogs, $25 to $35. Her 
—_— ax As gy —, Bred for, Avril de- train. I guarantee shots at Bear in spring. Elk in sea- mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty-Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 
ivery. uara POX 0 7 aie ‘0 2 oO y ~~ ~ 34% . ? 
Austin Minnesota on, Regis tered Guide ea ey EI mais Orn a tie poe ve onal oe 
a — . als, d stocrats } 3 r 
CHINESE & MONGOLIAN pheasant eggs from finest | CALIFORNIA GOLD, quarter size, 27e; $% size, Bie: guards. Alba Elkins, Route 3. abene “ind = 
breeders. $1.50 dozen. Native Bob White eggs $3.00 2c piece and catalogue 10c, Norman Shultz, Salt ~ - ; : - - 
dozen, _€ aldwell_ & Gregory, Amory Miss. = Lake, Utah. 12-6 SS yf = ae puppies from wor! 
7 = > " . . e3 oodlines. Safe delivery, satisfaction guarantec¢ 
) JUARANTEED BRED Females. Five Dark ) . ) ' 
"Stee ranch raised stock for April delivery $10.00 RARE UNITED STATES, foreign coins, war medals, | “@Wrence Gartner, Lexington, Ohio. 
each. The Lakeside Fur Farm, Worthington, Minn P colting catalogue 10c. Mengelle, Colorado Springs, —— oo PUPPIES, Grown stock. Dé 
———__———— ——__——— “olo. t pression prices yerman short-hair puppies. Plat 
MALLARD DRAKES For sale or trade for Mallard _— —  - = ___ — = steers /~% : , 1-3 
ducks, also Great ienesinnn Horned Owl. Floyd Pinn, - Inveresk Kenns, North Bend, Nebr. ; 
Nebabamon, Wise : jl Trapping CAT, COON, LION HOUNDS—Bear Dogs. West: 
FERRETS, MALES $1.50, females $2.00. Pair $3.00. cen go a ce and stay. Essex, 130 } 
¥ ‘TS, MALES eon ri y yr, Sea e. sh. 1i)-¢ 
Special ratters $2.50 C. O. D. Instructions with order. | }itone ARTHUR YANCEY died he gave me his pet — - as 
H. Almendinger, Rocky Ridge », Ohio : ao fox anol coyete sets. Bull instructions concerning ps AIREDALE PUPPIES, strong, healthy youngsters; t ‘ 
RINGNECK PHEASANTS $1.50, Golden hens _ $3.00, sets included with my guaranteed BUNCH SYSTEM of companions, | guards | and hunters. Dille’s Aired 
Golden crossed hens $3.00, *932 stock. Eugene FOX AND COYOTE TRAPPING. Price Five Dollars i 
Haverly, Seymour, Conn ae. F. Q. Bunch, Welch Minnesota, Box O. 3-: FOR SAL a we puppies, Strongheart bloodlin: 
RINGNECKS & QUAIL; Pheasants two dollars each, | =" sss aS—<—<$= aatipped % > D. on approval. Thomas aeit 
Quail six dollars pair, Cock quail two dollars each Seanad 
Riverside e PHEAS ANTRY Monticello Ind. WATER yy PUPS $12.50. Well bred parent 
progr ~ e ° " _ ————— retrievers on land or water. Charles Gallagher, Sp« 
— Scary New Zealand whites only. ae. YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest | cer. lows. j 
— —= : : puppies of the following popular breeds most reason- aaa 
COMPARE OUR PRICES on quality raccoons. George | able. Springer Spaniels, Wire and Smooth Fox Terriers. | PYAGUE PUPS—Purebred; bred to Hunt. Hopen«'! 
Haverstock, Blakeslee Ohio 12-6 | agen Pinschers, Scotch Terriers, ~— Pekingese, OCKER SPANIEL PUPPIE : 
- PLIES. *omeranians, Cocker Spaniels and Irish Terriers. Satis- Cc ER 8 } ES, black beauties, elizit 
RABBITS AND SUPPLIES Facey Corp., Bor B-25, faction guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty- Dugger Kennels, La Junta, Colo ] 
Wallkill, N.Y tf | Fifth, Denver, Colo tf 
= ; . - GREAT DANE REGISTERABLE puppies. Reasonab!« 
PERRETS—SPECIAL RATTERS $3.00. Chas. Gallager, noes - a 
hare i a eee a ek, nad ta a Mande | aay hemmae eam Soins ola 
PIGEONS & PHEASANTS—Twenty warleties. Stamps | fox, wolf and coyote hounds; rabbit hounds, beagle Mh, — pee Ag erg Bn a 
please. Leo Roscoe Pipest stone, Min hounds, a oy statted on game. Also pointers and LISH “AND TRISH r a sel 
pe ae — > : setters. All dogs shipped for trial. Illustrated cata- ENG s setters and springer span 
100 VARIEITIES a —— 3c. F. | 50% REDUCTION on Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat | BEAGLE PUPS, males $8.50, females $7.50. Floyd 
Cc. Wilbert, Grand Rapids, Mich. ee Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Cones Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 3 
- - is, Be , ds, Varmi d t a ~ c gyrmene snag ry 
MINK RANCHED by the year. In business since 1925. | Hounds’ Shipped for telat Getalow ae tat cand, “Blue | SPRINGER & COCKER Spaniel punntes and old 
LaBar’s Mink Ranch, Austin, Minnesota. Grass Farm Kennels. Rerry. Kentucky tf Pryor & Dosdale, Red Wing. Minn = 
EGGS—STOCK—QUAIL—Pheasants—Silkies, Paramount | SPRINGER SPANIELS. workers and winners, trained = See, ee «=~ Cuter lel 
_ Game Farm, Martinsville, Ind. 3-4 dogs, broods, and eight wonderful litters of pups, ligible M. Turner , 
PHEASANTS, QUAIL, BANTAMS and eggs reasonable. quality stock priced right. Kesterson’s Kennels, Ska- COCKER SPANIELS—PFancy stock—g 
Karl Palmer, McKeesport, Penna. _ mokawa, Washington. 1-6 of selected matings. Butler Kennels 
FOX SQUIRRELS For pets, five dollars per pair. Edwin | BEAGLES. RABBITHOUNDS. Puppies. Guy Wer- | WIRE FOX TERRIER < iene son: 
Kaminski, Elba, Nebr. ner, Hanover Junction, Pa Kennels, Horseheads, N. 
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un remodel a U. 8S. Rifle. 
You can remodel Le by bit, 





f price 





and deseribes in de 






Model 1917, Caliber 





tail five nae wont ‘remodeling jobs. 


| PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO., 424 Balboa St., 















1ing 





San Francisco, California 











BOND 














Bullet Sizer and 
Lubricator 





Loading Tools, Moulds, 
Powder Measures, Scales, 
Bullets, Primers & Cases. 
Send 10c for latest Cata- 
logue on hand loading. 


MODERN-BOND CORP. 


815 W.Sth St. Wilmington, Del. 


“PACIFIC” Wonder 
Reloading Tool 


SPEED 
ACCURACY 
SIMPLICITY 

ECONOMY 


Arranged in six different combinations 
—$13 to $22.50 


| Reloading Toone | 
Front and Rear Sights 


For all rifles. Best Krag 
sight made—30,000 in use. 
$3 and 
Telescope Sights 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 


424 Balboa St., San Francisco, California 




















Send for Catalog 
7-B; send 3c stamp 
for postage. 

















WINCHESTER 





Model5S TAX FREE 


Offering limited quantity Winchester’s latest Model 
55 light-weight takedown half-magazine repeaters at 
less than wholesale 24” tapered nickel steel bbl. 
Brand new in original factory boxes 25/35, $24.95; 
32 W. S., $26.95. Lyman tang peep $41.00 addi- 
tional; Canvas and leather takedown case $1.50. Or- 
jer yours today. We ship C. O. D. examination 
$5.00 M. O. For cash in full, jointed rod free. 
Baker & Kimball, Inc., 38 South Street, Boston, Mass. 

















Hardy Anti-Bandit... 


Shoulder Holster 


fl for any pistol or revolver 


$5.00 to any address. | 


Send stamp for 
descriptive circular. | 


Capt. A. H. HARDY 
513 N. Arden Dr. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. | 














NEW CATALOGUE 





Showing the New King rifle and pistol sights, Metal 
ket bullets Kleanbore non mercuric primers and 
reloading supplies, .22 Revolvers 8S. Navy binocu- 
rs at bargain prices. Stamp for catalogue No. 3. 


W. JOSEPH O'CONNOR, Sportsmen's Equipment, Baker, Oregon 








SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


For accurate shooting. get Yankee straight line reloading tools, bul- 
let moulds, sewaging phy cup forming dies, sheet copper and cast 
bullets. Gun repairs, remodeling. and special shells, sights fitted. 
Let us know your wants. 


vAmnee SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851 E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 











RIFLE AND PISTOL TARGETS 


‘Officially Correct in Every Reapect. Cleanly printed on Official 
Papers. Improve your shooting by constant practice. 24 hour 
service. Prices on request. Special prices to sporting goods dealers 
and gunsmiths 

Western Targets, 


543 Clay St., San Francisco 




















| GUN 
J 


GOV ERNME NT CARTRIDGES per hundred; Colts aute 


matic and 1917 Smith & Wesson, $2.00; Colt revolver 
45 double action $1.75; Springfield 30-06 M.P. $1.80; 
WINCHESTER REMINGTON per hundred; 44-40 Hi 
Speed Mush, $2.00; 38 Colt automatic $2.00; 2 Smith 
& Wesson long $1. 10; 303 Savage M.C. $2.50; 7 m 
Mauser SP, $3.50; 32-40 SP, $3.00; 38-55 SP, $3.00 


25/35 SP, $3.00; 30-06 Expanding, $3.00; 7.62 Russian 
MP, $3.00; 30-30 Staynless SP, $4.00; 32 short Colt 
$1.50; 30-06 MP, $2.50 Hudson, L-52 Warren Street 
New York 
GUN LOVERS, ATTENTION! A sample copy of The 
American Rifleman will be sent you for ten cents, 
coin or stamps, to cover costs, This magazine is the 
official publication of the National Rifle Association 





and is the only magazine in America devoted exclusively 
to firearms Its staff of experts will personally answer 
questions of any American Rifleman subscriber. You are 








under no obligation in sending for this sample. The 
American Rifleman, Dept. A, Barr Building, Washing 
ton, D. C 12- 
KRAG BOLT PEEP SIGHT, Positive elevation and 
windage Anyone can mount Fine accurate hunting 
sight postpaid $1.00 Springfield Sporter butt plates 
cart aluminum, postpaid 50¢ Satisfaction or money re- 
funded E. L. Rice, 352 Oberlin Rd., Elyria, Ohio 
MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER & WALTHER rifle 
Steyr & Belgian. Shot guns ; Luger, Walther & Big 
Mauser Automatics 2 Shot Luger mags., $5.25; Sequoia 





Gun Bluer $2.00; 
Spear St., San 


Catal g 5e, Sequoia 
Francisco, C alif. 
FACTORY SECONDS RECOIL 

plete with screws for attaching You save $2.25. Send 
diagram of gun butt Prompt delivery and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Incor Mfg. Co., Terminal Bldg., Youngstown, 


Importing Co., 25 





pads $1.00 postpaid com- 





Ohio 

RIFLES REBARRELED in 7MM and all 30 calibers in 
nickel steel, heavy target barrels, restocking, special 

revolver building, shotguns rebored for better pzetterns 

W. A. Sukalle, Tucson, Arizona 2-2 





stamp for list of 


WINCHESTER BARGAINS. Send 
new Winchester takedown repeaters, also 3-bbl guns 
and doubles Bargain prices. Baker 


& Kimball, In 
tf 


38 South Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSTOCKED, 30-06 cartridges $2.00 the 100, 
expanding $2.50, 30-06 Boat-tail $3.00, 303 
$2.50, Krag $3.50, 45 Auto $2.50. D. O. 
Rans som, Kansas 
30 SPRINGFIELD $3.00; 45 auto Colt $2.00; 


barrels, arms, ammunition list free 


BARRELS 
Long Luger 
PACIFICARMS, Box 427, San Francisco, California 
June °33 





30-06 
British 
Amstutz, 








constructed excep 
$9.00 Write for 


UNION HUNTING 
tionally strong and 
bulletin. Union Brookville, Pa 
SALE—L. C. Smith single bargel trap special 
barrel, ventilated rib. Like new, $65 ” 
20515 W. Lake Rd., Rocky River, Ohio 
SELL—COLT 38 8 and Wy, Special, Bisley model 
inch, like new $37.50 No trades. Arnold Matson, 
230 N. 61st Ave., W Duluth Minn. 


BUTTLOG WALNUT GUNSTOCK 
Stamp brings 


price list. Any 
hill, Ro Rochester, Minn 
GU IN | RESTOCKING—Plain or 
altered work and prices 
Wauneta, Nebr 
GUNSMITHS' SECRETS. Bluing, engraving, checker 
ing, et le (coin) Bluegrass Bureau, Newport, Ken 
tucky tf 
RESTOCKING 
C. Denham, 


SCOPE Mounts, 
accurate Price 
Auto Specialties Co., 








rracde; 32 
Jackson 











blanks, $1 up 
thickness. John Park- 





Old 
Eugene St« 


fancy 
right. 








Prices reason: able. 
Ohio. 3-'34 


. JF. 


Plain or fancy 
8 Spring St., Xenia 


REMODELING at special prices. 
_Sandus sky Ohio. 


Jincks, 





RESTOCKING & 
Morris, Upper 


GUNS, BOUGHT and sold 


Louis, Mo 
WANTED: 20 Springfield, bargain! Box 315, Berkeley 
Calif. tf 


Bremen, St 


2161 
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-* ___ Taxidermy 


| FREE 


Mounting 
Write TODAY and find out how easily 


| and inexpensively you can learn the 


interesting art of 
modern Taxi- 
dermy from a— 


PROFESSIONAL 





BIG 
‘1 OF FER 


Send only $1 for a 

ronderful assort- 

ment of finest TAXIDERMIST 
Glass Bird Eyes— 

cg Write for “The only 


Supply Catalogue. 





Sure Way” 








SCHMIDT SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 
Dept. 52, Memphis, Tenn, 








p us 
your 






TROPHIES: 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted. Tanning, ladies’ furs. 
Game heads, rugs, etc., for 
sale. Tools, eyes, etc. Buck- 
tails and feathers for fly tying. 


M.J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 













JACK. MILES 


SCULPTOR-TAXIDERMIST 


SPECIAL MOUNTINGS 
FoR 


PARTICULAR PEOPLE 
WRITE FOR FREE FOLDERS 
1451" SOUTH BROADWAY, DENVER, COLO. 











Sculptor Taxidermist 
MOUNTINGS 
TANNING, FURRIER 
High Class Workmanship 


505 East 7th Street 
SAAAAARAAABAA LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 











PRIDE and PLEASURE 


in your trophies can be no great- 
er than the craftsmanship 
put therein. 


FURS FEATHERS 


LENTFER BROS., 
Taxidermists 


Successors to Jonas Bros. 
of Livingston, Mont. 


FINS 














Glass Eyes 


TAXIDERMY SUPPLIES 








Send today for free 40 page 
catalog showing most complete 
line of Taxidermists’ and Fur- 


riers’ Supplies in America. Our 
prices are lowest. Write today. 
5. W.ELWOOD, Dept.14, Omaha, Neb. 














HORNS AND 
Tanned rug 


SCALPS wholesale, 
skins, bear, lion, bobcat 


buffalo, elk, deer 
Golden eag 





for mounting shipped frozen $5 Paper head form 
Rug skulls. Wholesale tanning. Jack Miles, Taxider- 
mist, 1451 8. Broadway, Denver, Colo. _ tf 
GLASS EYES AND TAXIDERMISTS’ supplies. Largest 
stock in the world. 500,000 pairs of eyes to select 


from; finest quality; lowest prices. Send for complete 
free catalog today. J. W. Elwood, Department 14 
Omaha Nebr tf 





B r AU TIF UL CHOKERS from your 
6 Mink, Marten, $3.50, 
ne Deer heads, $10. Stranges 
ton, W: as hington., 
TAXIDERMIST SUPPLIES. The best 
forms on the market 
refunded with first order. L, 
Ww as sh 


foxskins, Coyote 
tanning included 
Taxidermy, Clark 
11-6 


head 
Toney 





paper game 
Illustrated catalog 15« i) 


Loew & Son, Colville 





TAXIDERMIST—MOUNTING FISH, game heads, birds, 

animals, rugs, ladies furs made. ; Larson, Iola 
Wi 1-6 
TAXIDERMISTS—Furriers Supplies “We chip what 











you_ order Paul Miller, Cambridge, Ohio. Ju 33 
PAPER FORMS Ear Liners, Deer Heads, — * Bodies 
Squirrels Arthur C. Birch, Coldwater, N 
TROPHIES MOUNTED Anything tanning; Chokers 
made Ralph Feld, Ex lison, Ohio. 2-2 


LEARN TAXIDERMY, five courses. 
dermy School, Lemont, III. 





Blue Beaver Taxi 


Taxidermy SUPP LI =3 


Quality Artificial Eyes, Teeth, genuine Jonas head forms, Tools, 
materials, et Everything for the progressive Taxidermist. 
Send for 64 page Catalogue — Free 
JONAS BROS. 1024 Broadway Denver, Colorado 



























GLASS EYES “xpermisr 
SUPPLIES 
Tools, et Catalog free 
Largest stock of Eyes in the world 
Millions to select from 
“SCHOEPFEREYES,’’ 134 West 32nd St., New York 
BEAUTIFUL NECKPIECES Made from your fox skins, 
oon skin et Write John Figved Fur Company, 
W. Forest Home Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
RAW HORNS For making blow horns 16 to 18 inches 
$1.00 ea Finished $2.00. Prepaid. National Prod- 
uct Company, Laredo, Texas. 
| GLASS EYES. Best quality Low prices. Erwin 
Lemster, 1010 Ray Street, Flint, Michigan. 3-2 
CHOKERS MADE-—-Fox $6.00. Trophies mounted, hides 
anned Ralph Field, Edison, Ohio. 
STEER HORNS For sale, Seven feet spread. Leo 
sertilion, Mineola, Texas. 
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Fishing Tackle 





ee be f ia NEW PATENTED LURES 
Fly Rod Size or Casting Size 
gets 
other lures 
send 
and address of at 
fishing 


Their tricky motion 
‘em where all 
fail If you 
the 


least one of 


aes 


will 
name 
your 


tackle deal rs, we will send ju a sample of one or 
both, if you will enclose a dime each (no stamps) to 
cover postage and handling Positively only one 


answering ad 


Main & Charles Sts., 


each to 


SCHNELL | 


eTSOn 


AIT co. 








LURE MAKIN 





QUALITY 
TACKLE 


Send for free Angler's Guide 


how you can have more fishing fun. Valuable information 
Nothing else just like it A full line of tackle making sup- 
plie nd fishing tackle. Flies a specialty. Quality! Service 
Prices O.K Let’s go Write for your copy today t 


T.WILLMARTH co., 90 Clinton Ave., Roosevelt, N. Y- 


DON’T SCARE FISH 

With leaders they can see. Match the color of the water 
and surroundings with the proper leader Our Superior 
gut leaders come in four colors—mist, weed, green, blue, 
and brown 

S GR, SORUCS CR GE WO ieccnnecnnsscsomscseseestenees 7 for -50 
6 ft. select fine or medium 5 for $1.00 
6 ft. select tapered fina to refina point 5 for $2.00 
6 ft. select tavered 3X to 1X point 4 for $2.00 


A leader for every condition in assorted colors 
Orders filled promptly by 
SPORTSMANS SPECIALTY CO., Dept. A, Racine, Wis. 
“ Use Ol Timers FISHING CAL- 
“Having Trouble ENDAR 2% Cents. Also OF 

Timers LINE DRESSING PAD 
with your 25 Cents. Or both for 40 cents 
Ennis C. Helm, 513'2 West 24th 


Oklahoma Ory. Okla. 


Fishing Da Dates?” S7r\. 


ain MAKERS’ MATERIALS 


Kankakee, llaels 


FLY TYING, ROD and 


G 


Materials and Supplies 
Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 


and see 





us 


of 


oO 








Complete line of imported feathers, 
tinsel, gut hooks and bulk feathers. 
Wholesale-Retail. Write for new low prices 
Shoff Fishing Tackle Co., Dept. B-42 Kent, Wash. 
SPORTSMEN! WHY HUNT Baits Prepare your own. 
Catch fish when others fail rd booklet of 40 old 
anglers best bait recipes ever discovered, Easily pre- | 
pared Over 50 other hint tip recipes, and secrets of 
great value. 75« Old Indian guide calendar and fishin 
schedule giving best fishing days for 1933, 25¢, Postpaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed Linders Store, Dept. O., Del 
phos, Ohio. 
FLY TYERS. Vises, tools, hackles, plumage, fine hooks, 
imported tinsels and silks. Semi for price lists. Paul 
H. Young, 8065 Grand Kiver Ave., Detroit, Michigan 
FISHERMEN Foo! THE FISH with Fletcher's 
G"’ Leaders They can’t see them! Sample leader 
o5e, Fletcher Fletcher, 1796 North Lake, Pasade lena, ¢ Ca lif. 
SEC RET WAY to catch trout, ba panfish Free par- 
ticulars Jim | Haywood, 305 Pecan, Peoria, Illinois 
FISHING REELS. RODS, Lines and Laits at bargain 
price Free catalogue. F.C oyt, Sac City, lowa. 3-2 


Books and Magazines 

















BOOKS 
_ 
For Dog Owners 
THE WORKING DOG 
\ND HIS EDUCATION 
Full instructions—concise and understandable— 
how to perfectly train Bird dogs, spaniels, police 
ke Airedales, rabbit dogs hounds 116 pages 
of compact and practical information 
DOG KEEPING FOR 
THE AMATEUR 
How to raise, feed and care for ALL breeds in 
health and in disease. 118 pages. Both hooks well 
illustrated and cloth bound By the Editor of 
Outdoor Life Dog Department 
Price of either, $1.50—postpaid on receipt of 
price. Complete list of Dog and outdoor books on 
request. 

A. F. HOCHWALT CO., 
540-542 Forest Ave.. Dayton, Ohio 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk 6, Decatur, Ilinois, 
will send you more information recarding the beaxle 
than you can get in all other publications. Copy, 20c; 
yearly. $1.50 The Beagle Standard, 50c, explains how 
to tell the &-t 


good ones 


OurtTpoor LIFE e: Marcu, 1933 
















° . . 
Wild Duck Attractions Miscellaneous 
OODS ATTRACT DUCK, —— 
ZA Gold Detector; 
E~ BIRDS~ FIS NEVER FAIL 
| Guaranteed to detect gold and silver anywhere. 1 
Plant water plantse—- wild Tourists, Prospectors, Boy Scouts, men and boy 
grains—berry-tea ing shrubs, where to locate buried treasure, rich gold pocket 
99 kinds. Wild Celery, Wild n Many recent fortunes made by gold 
Rice, ete. 37 years successful ra prospector located $2000 in gold nugget ~ 
experience. Money-saving $1 for small size, $1.50 for Std. size. or $3 for 
ae end pleating: made. | sional size and instructions. 10-day money refund gua 
Write for advice—fo r } 
surges. inns. tee GUGGENHEIM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
3A Bik., Oshkosh, Wisconsin Dept. 101C, 156 Montgomery St. San Francisco, Calif 


















ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 
Upland Game Birds & Animals 
Flant Now Plant Natural Foods that 
will bring and hold large 
numbers at your favorite 
hunting or fishing grounds. 
Wild Rice. Wild ¢ Duck Potato 
af 3¢ th 












in free lus 






te, describe grounds 
free pla nating advice and 





and receive 





wise tert AQUATIC NURSERIES 
x 331-6, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 








Japanese 
Eggs in 


Drakes One Dollar, 
Hens One Fifty, 


LITTLE ENGLISH CALL 
Silkies Roosters One Dollar 
































Season. Wild Geese Blues, Snows, Canada, Hutchinson, 
Cacklers, Buy or sell. Audley Russell, Tekamah, Nebr 
WILD DUCKS For breeding, sto king, and ornamental 
purposes. Canvasback, Redheads, Bluebills, Ringnecks 
and other varieties. Wild Game Farm, Nehalem, Ore 
gon. ae 3-2 
FOR SALE: Mallards $5.00 pair, Woodducks $15.00, 
Chinese Mandarins $25.00, Silver grey Yokohamas, 
fifteen foot tailed strain, $5.00 each. Walter Filman, 
Aldershot, Ont = rine 
MINNESOTA WILD RICE seed—Write for special 
prices. Prompt delivery. MacGrexvor-Dennerly, Aitkin, 
Minnesota. et all —_Fet 33 
WILD MALLARD EGGS l0e each Brigy Poultry 
Farm, Mansfield, Mass Snot a Se 
LITTLE GRAY ENGLISH Callers, $3. pair 
Stubblefield, Woodson, Te Texas aak et 
ENGLISH—CALLS—Drakes $1.00, Hens $2.00 
Burke, Spearville, Kans ESAT a eee 
WILD MALLARD DUCK =e, 50 per pair. Harris Allen, 


Columbia, Tennessee. 






































4 ; 
2 REAL VALUES— ‘ 
; E RESULTS $ 
, PROFITABL ‘ 
< Brought to readers and users of Outdoor Life’s @ 
@ classitied advertisements. Bargains are offered 4 
< to readers in every issue. Consecutive adver- 
€ tising assures profits to users Make use of 2? 
€ these columns to increase sales Mail in your 2? 
q classified advertisement at once. 7 
“Pictures, Postcards, Photos 
PHOTOGRAPHS or WILD GAME in their natural 
haunts; elk, deer, moose, antelope, bear, mountain 
sheep, buffalo. Set of 12 all cifferent, size 2%xi\% 
50c postpaid. Easton Picture Shop, Gardiner, Montana. 
12-6 
PHOTOS COLORED, hand painted in oil, expert work 
by artist. Portraits, hunting scenes specialty, any size 
$1.00 each, three $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Griffith 
McCabe, 617 Stanley, Middletown, ¢ Ohio. Psat» 
HUNTERS COMIC DIPLOMAS (3 colors) only 10 
__ Vox ue e Supply, 5434 Cologne Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
NUINE PHOTOS French girls $1.00. 10—30 





_ARTS . B-1 1611-OL, Denver. 





Camera and Photo Supplies 





M \KE MONEY “IN Phetaacanhe Learn Gubtite « at 

home Spare or full time New plan Nothing like 
it. Experience unnecessary American School of Photog- 
raphy, Dept. 1282, 3601 Michigan Avenue, —— 
KOLLS DEVELOPED—Double weight Professional En- 

largement and 8 guaranteed never fade perfect tone 
prints 35e coin. Kay's La Crosse, Wis. 3-6 


Photo Service, 




















Tobacco 
HI NTERS—FISHERMEN TRAPPERS, Make your own 
baits, scents, lures Save money—catch fish! Game! 
Old Timers’ recipes, hints, secret instructions, for only 
2 dimes (coin) Vogcue Company, 54314 Cologne Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo alte aH ee 
GOLDEN HEART” Tennessee’ $ ; Finest Mellow Nat- 
ural Leaf. 10 lbs, Smoking, $1.00—3 sacks smoking 
and pipe free. 10 Ibs. Chewing, $1.00—3 twists free. 
Farmers Sales Co., Paris, Tenn. a ene hd 
c 1G. ARETTE BURLEY, extra mild 10 Ibs. and box 
cigars $1.25. Cigarette roller and papers free To- 
baceo Exchange, S621, Mayfield, Kentucky. i 
CIGARETTE SMOKING, mild, 5 pounds ‘and box cigars 
$1.00, papers free. 20 twists 85c. Doran Farms, Mur- 
ray. Ky. 
GOOD CHEWING or Smoking. 10 pounds $1.00, three 


Murray. Ky. 


large twists and pipe free. Doran Farms, 











! TRY CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


No matter what business you are in. Don’t 
try it for one insertion or one month, 
but give it a fair trial. Put in a good ad 
ind run it for several months. You will 


find it profitable. 








| \ 





Indian @asies 











RARE STONE AGE RELICS Indian Curios, Beadwork, 
Costumes, ‘‘Everything Indian.’’ Dozen Selected Arrow 

Heads, $2.75. Birehbark Canoe and meee 25e. 

Chief Flying Cloud, Harbor Springs, Mich 11-6 

INDIAN RELICS, ANTIQUE Firearms, weapons, coins, 
den curios. Illustrated lists 10c. N. Carter, Elkhorn, 

Wis 

INDIAN RELICS, coins, curios, beadwork. Catalogue 


Vernon Lemley, Northbranch, Kans. 


and arrowhead Te. 








QUIT TOBACCO Easily, 


WH y NOT 734 Spring. Summer and 


gathering butterflies, 
pleasure or profit. I buy hundreds of 
r collections. Some worth $1 to $7 each. 
utdoor work with my instructions, pic- 
rice-list. Before sending butterflies. send 
® (not stamps) for my Illustrated Pro- 
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spectus Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in insects, 

Dept. 22, Box 1424, San Diego, Calif. 

BUILD YOUR own boat, using Brooks (Originat 
KNOCK-DOWN System) ready-cut materials ar 

two-thirds regular builders’ costs, have more su 

seaworthy craft. Frames fully assembled. Cruiser K 

abouts, Launches, Outboard Motor, Row and 8 

cluding RUDDERS Snipe Class Sailer. Also co 

assortment Propellers, Shafting and Accessories. 

10e¢ for catalog. BROOKS BOAT CO., INC., Box | 


SaginawWestSide, Mich 

BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES, TELESCOPES— 
Slightly used, $1.75 up; 8x prism Binoculars, $ 

All makes. DuMaurier, Busch, Lemaire, Colmont, Meg 

phos, etce., 3 to 24 power. World’s largest assort 








Catalog free. DuMaurier Importers, Dept. 13 A, FE 

mira, } * 2 

PROSP Et ‘TORS! Buried Treasure Hunters: Instru 
for locating both raw and coined Gold or Silver £8 

Postpaid 15 days free trial. Satisfaction Guaranteed 

your money Immediately refunded. Write Henry Lere 

man, 406 East Commercial, Springfield, Mis ssouri 








ADAMS NO-MO Expells Worms from dogs in 40 Mi: 

utes. 5 tablets 50c. Kennel Size $1.00. Ru 
Fit treatment $1.00. Money back guarantee Free 
erature on distemper, mange, other diseases. \ 
Supply Co., B-20, Ramsey, y. I 

BULLFROG RAISING! Pays big money! Ir 

ate this (New Industry). Send for our 
FREE) book ‘‘Fortune in Bullfrogs.’’ American B 
frog Industries. _100-F, Fremont, Ohio 





WANTED—Men—women, 18-50. Qualify 
ernment Life Jobs. $105 List 


; 5.00-$250.00 month. ! 
tions FREE. Write today sure Franklin Instit 


for future Gov 











Dent. G66, Rochester, N. 
TAG YOUR DOGS! Nickeled brass name plate st 

to order, 25c; 3, 5€e (Rivets ineluded Key -« 
and ring, 25¢. All kinds metal tags. Prompt. Wr 
EDWARD MILLS, 26 West Huron, Chicago 
ALCOHOL BOOK—269 pages, 60 illustrations. Malting 


mashing 
with order, 
De Queen, 


fermenting, distilling, de-naturing, $3.2 
= $3.50 C. 0. D. G. O. Shaver, 0-2 
Ar 


PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best results 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. tf 


WATERWEEDS REMOVED 
any lake, pond or river. Write for particulars. As« 
Bros., 4535 Hampton, LaCanada, California. 2-3 


FOREST JOBS easily available, $175 








easily and effectively fr 





month. Cat 











Hunt, trap patrol. Get details immediately Rays 
Service, K-17, Denver, Colo. 2 
WANTED RELIABLE PERSON to sell mining 

Exceptional property, good commission. Hiram F« 
2559 37th. Denver. Colo 
MEN-WOMEN, age _ 18-50 qualify now for st 

future Gov't Jobs, $105-$250 Mo. Write, Instruct 
Bureau, 420. St. Louis, Mo 2-2 
HAVE $1000 to invest in partnership in a Fishir 

Hunting resort. am single, and > years of 
Box_240, a/c Outdoor Life, Mt. Morris. Int 








PEERLESS MINERAL INSTRUMENT For locating 
nd silver minues. Guarantee money back if not 
fied. Write Hugh Campbell, Glenwood, Washington 





MINERAL RODS on money back guarantee if not 





isfied after using 3 days. T. D. Robinson, Dept 
Box 68, Elgin, eXas. 
Pata NTS—Low cost. Easy terms. Foo i advice 


Washington D. C 1 


_F. Randolph, Dept. 365, 
comic FISHERMAN’S Diploma 10« Cc. Vales 
11775 Findley, Detrete, Michigan 





inexpensively Send ad 


Mohawk, Florida 


__Peter Stokes, 
ECZEMA—VOLLMER’S OINTMENT 50c—H. A. V 











__mer, Druggist. Flat Rock Mich. 
-AMPING > a ae SALE, list Blake 
Grand Ave., N. 

BOAT BUILDING MADE EASY Illustrated catal 
10¢e. Blueprint Company, Wayne, Mich. 





Archery Equipment 





ARC HERY TACKLE from the Canin where raw ma 





rial is plentiful and woodcrafters exceptional. Send 
today for catalog. Dealers—write for most attractive d 
counts and new sales plan. Outdoor Amusement 
Clinton, Missouri. 
TOOLS FOR FEATHERING Arrows $1.00 Mill 
Port Oxford shafts 35c per doz. H. Wayte, 919 Hay 





Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. i 
YEW Bows—Selected Stock. Made right—Priced right. 
Hebard, Eagle River, Wis. 9-6 


Write C. 











Mention Outdoor Life When 
Writing Advertisers 
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The, Mailed 


the Coupon 
’ 
t~ = 
at 





R pick, of 
| 1ys— I had 


IDI in Ci- 


l earn- 
: a Remington 
lel LOA Pump 
In fact, 
owing the 
zazine to my 
it prac- 
ld itself 
i] am sure all 
ubscribers 
njoy reading 


+++ 





J. King, 


of 

Mo., say “On 

first of Octo- 

ber I began tak- 
z subscriptior 


for your magazir« 

ind by Januar 
rd | had m 

Browning Auto- 


matic and $35 in 


cash. It required 
ily a few hours 
ra for got 


most of my sub- 
riptions here in 


tore. 
+4 > 
AL. Shriner, of 
Michigan, says— 
sure Was a 
pleasure and a 
nch to get the 
criptions for 
ur fine maga- 
ne The boys 


y re ading it 
ithe premiums 
| received were 


ndid 


guns, 
cially the .33 
whester 
“+ 4H +- 





RJ. Knepper, of 
{ ‘ . ‘R 


ton just eight 
s after mailing 


subscriptions 
1 it sure is a 
uty, actual! 


e consumed in 
iring subscrip- 
s—six hours, 
i time well 
re ‘ish to 

1k you for the 
£ n and your 
f omptness in 
S& ding it."* 


: 
+ 


* 
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You Can Easily Win Your 
Sporting Equipment—FREE 


\ 


DOOR LIFE. 


You need not decide definitely on any premium till you 
have earned it and you may change to another premium 
or order a cash commission refunded at any time 
helps us if we know what premium you have in mind. 
Renewals count the same as new subscriptions and the easy renewals of 
the orders you now secure should win an annual prize for you year after 
year. Once your friends have become accustomed to receiving OUTDOOR 
LIFE regularly, they will readily renew. 


INNING a gun, fishing tackle, or any item of outdoor equipment 
made by concerns advertising in this magazine, requires only the 
effort of showing this copy to your sportsmen friends. Below is a suggested 
list of guns, indicating the small number of subscriptions needed to earn 
each one. You will never get a gun more easily than by boosting OUT- 


But it 



















| 
—————”—C _ ) 
——————— 
RIFLES subarintio 
: 4 
riptions | 1 54N R + O5 29 
. ode del ° 72 
Ri quired | Winchester Sate) ywwn M« te n 
29 | Winchester jel 55 baker”. 1 00 1) 
40 34 hester, Moge" eter, Mode! 1 
se Bolt, Model 1899-G 7 ¥ w inchester yl \/ 
a Lever, Model 919, Match Rifle ~! | “59 Remington, a atic 
sever a A. Savage \ Mod 123-A.-: | “55 Remington, ng Rifle, automatic |, 
22 Fr yage “Spore! ** Model 23-B 19 | Remington” cating jl 25-A 22 
4 Gave ao Mik | Le _/ el 27-4 ‘ 
75.20 Savage SPOT “ide action Model 9 Remington. a 
72 Savage sai : ting Re- 29-2 ngton Model 30, ~ Single Shot 12 
*“ jodel 29- 20° Visible Loading 10 Ren*rosman Pneumatt™ Repeater, "§ 
57 Stevens 7 aki 7 \ 22 catosman Pneumatic © ie ael X 


ater.-- 
22 Stevens 
"22 Stevens 
Winchester 





ae ; L Model 18 
Parker Vie, with ejector T akedov™ 330, any SAU 8 ng d 
Parker Trojan.-+*° 42 | Stevens NO. Jace M del 2 Doubli 1 
Parker nie, 1.- 97 \ 12 Gauge > n Hammer ‘ 13 
eeeen | oe 39 | Iver John Range Doubs, 7 
thai c Gun. Western LO ngle Ni pe 15 
zjeld 7 V . Sing 
[these i oe cccors AZ. | WeS*Fohinson SineleN 1 
—_ “| Grade, = - 35 B 3\ er : Batanspecial 10 
- “a8 i : J _ aie - 
Fon Sterlingworty with ejector - 38 | Lefever ee meriess Sing! 33 
~oy SterlingwOr’’ Automatic 38 | | efever F ne , j 4\ 
hy hh Browning omatic. .- : Smith Fie 63 
Gauge : >» Aut Aodel . <& aa 
4 Gauge Browny on Auto N 41 L.c Smith Idea an 
J “4 om ad 
12 Gauge Remi 5 mp, Model L.C Smith Tr3r Getter Gum 18 
a icons Remington semana fod ‘es 15" Marble 97 and .410 barr 
1 aus , um Moge | bination -““ 
10-A.. - Remington Pump, 34 | 
20 Gauge 
yon pISTOLS 
REVOLVE <.pecriptions 
Require 
ns | 2-20, 38-40, -4?, © 
Subscription’ Action, .32-29: icial Po- 
Su Required Colt Single rile Action, off 22 
¢ . 419 | 238 \ 7.70. 38 22 ° 
” Automatic - \2 lice. 32-2 ey & P ) , 
22 Colt Taree’ otic 14 | Ss aw Milita a Supers! 
25 oo Neonat + | “22 Iver Johnse 
rm Colt Autoomer 38 Automatic —_—— 
“~ 1° « New >UP* 
Col si ————— 
SEND COUPON FOR DETAILS 





HE LONG 
OUTDOOR L 


lawyers, doctors 
men. 


sporting equipment premiums, includes | 111 E. Hitt St., Mount Morris, Ill. | 
and successful business | Please send me, without obligation, a rec ipt book, | 
There is no finer type of man than | order blanks and information on earning a 


the average sportsman, no more enjoy- | 
able work than meeting 


hunters whose 
same as yours. 
gladly give you 
friends 
enthusiasts and 
build an endless 


will enjoy our magazine. 


who are fishing 









: Satety, 
bet =e Jnnson é 

Favorite : - 
ae Bolt Action .- : tg 


Model 54 Bolt. 





| “22 Iver J: 


SHOTGUNS 


- criptions | ; ' r, 12 
SuP Required | Model 21 vor 
62 | Model 20 12 Gauge 











list of loyal friends of Ree (nara 
IFE, who have earned | Subscription 


| OUTDOOR LIFE 


anglers and eee eee 
personal hobby is the | 
Any outdoorsman will | Name......... 
a list of his personal | 

and hunting | eee 


in that way you can 
chain of prospects who | city 
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pscript! 
Subs wuired 
e .40 
(sa Dout 37 


W inche ster, 1 
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says—*“ 
say I 


They Mailed 
the Coupon 





Le M. Feltner, of 
says—* 
must say that | 
lost practically no 
time in getting 
my subscriptions 
for the 23A Sav- 
age Sporter and 
the Nodel 24 
Remington Auto. 
I had no difficulty 
at all in getting 
my hunting and 
fishing friends to 
subscribe and 
earning two fine 
rifles.” 


“+48 





} / 


J. K. Martin, of 
Hawaii, says—"'I 
received the 12- 
gauge Browning 
and it is even bet- 
ter than ex- 
pected. The 44 
subscriptions 
were so easy to 
secure that it only 
took a few spare 
hours after work 
to earn this beau- 
tiful gun. Every- 


one admires it.” 


“+48 





Wm. H. King, of 
Colo., says — “I 
am herewith en- 
closing a snapshot 
of myself and the 
fine avage 
Supersporter that 
you gave me for 
securing 28 subs 
I very much en- 
joy getting sub- 
scriptions for 
OU Tr DOOR 
LIFE in my spare 
time and find it 
an easy seller.” 


-+43he+- 





is Burnett, of 
owanda, P 


a., 
must 
found it 


very easy to get 
my 45  subscrip- 
tions and 
very little extra 
time—in fact, the 
magazine sold it- 
self. 
like finding my 
splendid Win- 
chester.”* 


took 


It was more 











"Hey: 


he don't smell much— 
come on see him! Hit 
right in the head! Them 
Kleanbore catridges will 
do it every time.” 





It’s the same old story. Shooters everywhere have found out the truth for themselves. 
They know that Kleanbore .22’s are accurate and hard hitting, clean, and sure-fire. 
MODEL 34. Ask any one who shoots a .22 rifle and he'll tell you that what he likes best about 
BOLTACTION' Kleanbore is that it makes a cleaning rod unnecessary. The truth of the matter is 
22 REPEATER. Kleanbore insures your barrel against rust, corrosion or pitting. This goes for big 


&\ 





“aaa Son na game cartridges and shotgun shells, also. They're easily identified by the green boxes, 
oe and Kleanbore shot shells are green, too. 
$14.60 Likewise it didn’t take shooters long to find out that the Model 34 Remington 
bolt action repeater is a whale of a gun. Don’t get the idea that the Model 34 is a 
PODEL 34 NRA. kid’s rifle. It isn’t. It has good weight, balances well, and is surprisingly accurate. 
cqsiogsd with seer Besides it has a speed-lock action. 
ridge type front Good dealers everywhere carry Kleanbore ammunition and Remington firearms. 


sight. sling strap and 


vwivel hooks igus Write us for descriptive folders. Address: Remington Arms Works, 812 Barnum 
including tax. Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Remington, 4 








Model 33 N.R. A. Junior Target Grade 


Rifle, approved by the National Rille yp y 3 A i RID 
Association, equipped with rear peep sight s Sf 


und Patridge type front sight. sling strap 
ind swivel hooks. $12.00 including tax. 


Model 33 Single Shot, Bolt Action .22 Rifle. 
Price, Standard Grade, $6.40 including tax. 

> » » » 
Kleanbore .22's are the original non-corrosive cartridges that prevent rust 
and pitting— accurate —stable—patented non-mercuric primer. Short, Long, 
and Long Rifle—Silvadry (ungreased) and Lead Lubricated bullets, 
regular and Hi-Speed. Hollow point bullets for extra shocking power. 
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